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1 8 Roxbury, Auguft ST 775. : 
My peas San, FI 


"I prevent an omiſſion, let me begin with men- 
tioning, that when governor Martin met the ge- 17755 
neral aſſembly of North Carolina at Newbern, he made 2 
2 ſpeech to them in a high governmental ſtrain; and 
expreſſed his expectation, that they would oppoſe fo 
dangerous a ſtep, as the unwarrantable meaſure of ap- 
pointing delegates to attend a congreſs in Philadelphia. 
He alſo told them, that they were moſt peculiarly called 
upon to oppoſe a meeting of delegates, which the people 
had been invited to chooſe, and who were appointed 
to aſſemble at that very time and place, in the face of 
the legiſlature. The aſſernbiy in their anſwer juſtified 
the meeting of the people, and ſaid, Be it far fror 
us even to wiſh to prevent the operations af the-copven- 
tion, now held at Newbern” They alſo took the op- 
'portunity,3 the firſt that had been given thei; to expres 
| e II. | B their 
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character. The Lexingtan news was brought him whilc 
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their warm attachment to their ſiſter colonies in general, 
and their heart- felt compaſſion for the deplorable ſtate 
of the town of Boſton; and to declare the fixed reſo- 
lution of the colony, to unite with the other colonies in 
every effort to retain their juſt rights and liberties. 

Let me now enter upon the narration of the effects 
of the Lexington engagement out of the Maſſachuſetts 
colony. The news of it ew with the utmeTt rapidity ; 
and influenced the minds of all people, anſwerable to 
their various apprehenſions and attachments. 

Col. Putnam ſerved with the Connecticut troops, under 
gen. Amherſt the laſt war. By his courage and conduct he 
ſecured to himſelf a good ſhare of reputation, When 
peace commenced, he returned to the civil line of life. 
Of late he has occupied a tavern with a farm annexed 
to it. Such a junction is frequent in New England, 
and the decupation not at all inconſiſtent with a Roman 


working in a leather frock and apron, at & ſtone wall, 
with which to ence in his land. This was about eleven 
clock in the morning. After giving his men ſome 
aud rode to che neighbouring towns, to acquaint the 
be was returning, he found ſome hundreds muſtered, 
_ general,” and were determined to march aff inumedi- 
. He aid chat be we not ready, had no money 
him from among themſelves; on-which be gave proper 
orders for their matching: after him, and went ſorward 
an his check hart, upon che fame beaſt, and got to 
2 N * * Cancord 
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Concord the next morning by ſun rife, having rode, as 


morning, not leſs than a hundred miles, within the 
cigheeen hour. The militia that followed kim marched 
b 

Mr. Renu Arnold of New Haven, had been choſen 
capeain of a volunteer company, by the inhabitants, 
when they began to prepare for whatever might happen. 
No ſooner did the Lexington news reach bim, than he 
called his company together, and aſked the whether 
they would march off with him the next morning for 
agreed; and at the proper time paraded before the-tavern 
where a committee was fitting. He applied wo the gep- 
rlemen for powder and ball; they demurred fupplying 
him, as he was not duly authorized. The captain, in 
haſte to fly 60 the help of his ſuffering brethren, pro- 
the | volunteers conſented. He then ſent to the com» 
mittee,” ani informed them what he was determined 


ſuaded him to wait till he had received proper 
to which cape. Arnold anſwered, — — 
2 The committee perceiving 

faxed veſotution, ſupplied him; and he marched off 
inttantiy, and with his company reached de American 
head quarters hy the agth of AprIl. 


. news wee New York on de 1e af, 


In bearing it, capt. Scars conoeived the deffgn 
—— —— WRovFSdlins, 


. ſeveral were about to fail. Ee 
. conſulted 


he ſuppeſet,” from eleven O clock of the preceding 


upon. Colonel Woofter came out, and would have per- 


. 


. 


.. 


then wrote à letter to the committee of Philadelphia, 
aſſuring them that all veſſels would be ſtopt at New 
Lork, and ſigned it with their names, that ſo the aſ- 
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conſulted Mr. Lanib, who joined in the meaſure. They 


ſurance might be relied upon. The expreſs being ſent 
off, they contrived to aſſemble the people, without its 


being known upon what buſineſs ; and when they were 


met, it was concluded upon to ſhut up the cuſtom houſe, 
The officer was waited on, who, conſidering the expe- 
diency of a compliance, ordered the. keys to be deli · 


vered up to capt. Scars. The merchants whoſe veſſels 
vere cleared out, dared not to admit of their ſailing, 


The Philadelphia committee, relying upon the aſſurance 


chat had been given them, ſo managed as that it was 
agreed, to ſhut up their port 1 going 
⁊o the beforementioned places. 


The hoſtilities in the Me een the ava 


"'New York: ——— that wks judged 


2 expedient, with a view of reſtoring tranquillity and good 
order, to appoint a general committee of .2'hundred for 


the city and county of New York, which anſwered. 


May This committee addreſſed a letter to the lord- mayor, 


aldermen and common-couneil of the city of London, 
which was ſigned by ſeventy-ſeyen of them. In it they 
declared, that The diſpoſal of their own: property 


With perfect ſpontaniety, and in a manner wholly diveſted 


of evety appearance of conſtraint, is their indefeaſible 
birth- right. This exalted bleſſing they are reſolutely 
: deterningd r9leſead iy their blood, and to transfor 

uncontaminated to their poſterity. They profeſſed their 
readineſs to ſubmit cheerfully to a regulation of com- 
nn 
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in its nature, every idea of taxation; but” reprobated 
the miniſte#'s eoneiliatory plan. They gave" affurance, 
That "America is grown ſo irritable. by oppreſſion, 
that the leaſt mock in any part is, by the moſt powerful 
and ſympiitheric affrction, inſtantaneouſly felt through 
the whole cuntinent That while the whole continent are | 
ardently 'wiſhing for pesee on ſuch terms as en be gc- 255 1 
ceded to by Engliſhmen, they are indefarigable in pre- - £ 
paring ſor the laſt appeal.” Near the cloſe they faid, 

e We ſpeak the real ſentiments of the eonfederated co- 
lonies on the continent, from Nova Scotia to Georgia, 
when we declare, that all the horrors of a civil war will 
never compel America to ſubmit to taxation by autho- 
rity of parliament. They concluded with expreſſing 
their-confidence of the moſt vigorous exertions of the 
city of London to reſtore union and mvtual peace to 
the whole empire. 
The nest day an affociation' was figned by upward of 6, 
a thouſand of the principal inhabitants of the city and 
county. They in the moſt ſolernn manner declared, 
that they affociated to endeavour carrying int6 execution | 
whatever meaſures might be recommended by the con- 
tinental congreſs,” or be reſolved upon by their own pro- 
vinejal convention, for the purpoſe of preſerving their 
conſtitution and oppoſing the execution of the oppreſ- 
five acts of the Britiſh parliament, until a reconciliation 
between Grear Britain and America, on conftitutional 
principles, vam be obtained ] and that they would in all 
thingy: follow tlie advice of their general committee, 
reſpecting the. purpoſes «f6reſard; the preſervation of 
peace and good order, aud the bet of marwiquub and 
n #3 -10 28765 
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- Theinbabitants armed thamſelves alſo with-great dili- 
gence and. induſtry. But it is not to be inferred,” from 
theſe ſtrong appearances, that there is a real and general 
union in ſentiment among the New Yorkers/| They are 
much divided; though each party has thus coaleſced 
with a view of ſerving its on particular intereſt The 
tories have joined, to prevent the violences which might 
otherwiſe exiſt, and to check the progreſs of the ſons of 
liberty. The whigs have joined, in hope of drawing 
the others into ſuch lengths in oppoſing miniſterial mea- 
ſures; as are reprobated by them at preſent. 

The New Jerſey people, on receiving the Lexington 
news, took poſſeſſion of the province treaſury, in which 
there was about 20,0001. part of it is appropriated to 

the payment of the troops they are en. * 
defence of the liberties of America. it 

The citizens of Philadelphia, beſide Ropping the vediel 
as · before related, were ſpirited up to attempt perſrcting 
their preparations for the moſt ſerious and painſul conteſt. 

The governor of the province laid before the affembly 
the munifter's conciliatory plan; and obſerved to them, 
that they were the t afſerably on the continent to 
whom it had been communicated, After conſidering it, 
they ſaid If no other objeftion to che plan propoſed - 
occurted to us, we ſhould» eſteem it. a diſfonorable de- 
ſertion oi ſiſter oolonies, connected by an union, founded 
on juſt motives and mutual faith, and conducted by 
general councils, for a ſingle colony to adopt a meaſure 
ſo extenſive: in conſequence, without the advice and con- 
ſent of thoſe colonies engaged with us by folemn ties in 
the ſame cummom cauſe. The complexion of the aſ- 
* has been mm * the choice of deputies 
0 I for 
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i the mpptuachingg estend unde n Dramas; dun- 
Galloway was left out; and on the ſixth of May, the” 
houſe added three moe to the number of their deputies, 
and the firſt: on the liſt was Dr. Franklin Theos haye 
they, ſince his arrival, expreſſed their approbation of his 
conduct, an their confidence in his abilities. The plan 
has been fince propoſed to other colony-aſſembiies, * 
with no better ſucceſs than in Pennſyvania. 

The account of the action arrived at -Baltimore in 


Maryland, in ſin days the inhabitants immediately ſeized 


upon the provincial magazine; containing 1500 ftand of 


arms, &c. They alſo ſtopped all exports to the fiſhing 
iſlands, and thoſe colonies which have refuſed- to unite 


with their brethren in the common cauſe z and all ſup- 


plies to the navy and army at Boſton. * 

In Virginia, a provincial congreſs met in March, ſor 
want of a legal afſembly, and took meaſures for attay- 
commended to each county the raiſing of a volunteer 


company for the better defence of the country. On the 


20th of April the governor employed the captain of an 
armed veſſel to convey by night, on board his ſhip, from 
the public magazine, out of about one and twenty, fifteen 


half barrels. of powder, containing golb. each. The 


citizens of Willamſburgh were greatly alarmed, ſo that 
the mayor and carporation addreſſed. his lardſbip upon 
the occafion, who in his anfwer informed them, that 
hearing of an infurrection in a neighbouring county, he 
had removed the powder from the magazine to a place 
of perfect ſecurity ; and that whenever it was wanted 
on any inſurrection, it ſhould be delivered in half an 
bor, The news of the ſeizure ſoon reached Hanover 


3 4 5 county, 


7 
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county. r Patrick Henry, and the witier) | 
volunteers, of: the county, marched for Williamſburgh, 
wich a-view-of-fecuring-the-public. treafury from the like 
cataſtrophe, and of obtaining a return of the powder, 
or: a compenſation for it. More than 2 hundred and 
fiſty, all well accoutred, and making a martial appear- 
ance, advanced within 15 miles of the capital; but a 
ſufficient ſum of money being paid by the receiver - 
general to compenſate for the powder, and the citizens 
engaging to guard the public treaſury and magazine, 
they diſperſed and returned to their reſpective homes. 
The value of the whole magazine was very inade- 
quate ta the alarm and diſturbance which the governor's 
meaſure excited. Neither powder nor muſkets were 
fufficient to anſwer any eme my or even to 
juſtify apprehenſion. " | 
His lordſhip was exceedingly 8 eber 
of the people, and threw out threats. Thoſe of ſetting 
up the royal ſtandard, of enfranchiſing the negroes, and 
the city, with other expreſſions of a ſimilar tendency, 
not only ſpread a general alarm through the colony, but 
excited a kind of: abhorrence of government, and an 
incurable ſuſpicion of its deſigns. Mean while, ſeveral 
public meetings were held in different counties, in all of 
which che ſeizing of the . powder, and the governor's 
threats, were reprobated in the ſtrongeſt terms. The 
news of Lexington engagement arriving when the minds 
of the: Virginians were in ſuch a ferment, rended to in» 
creaſe their apprehenſions, and. of courſe attemtion to the 
militia and volunteer mpanieg | wr 
23 : It 
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It was not lomꝑ ere the ſame neus reurhed Charleſtumſſ 
in South Carollia- The hopes of the inhabitants; har 
would induce the parent «ſtare to recede d from aer de 
mands, were blaſted on the arrival of a packet? from 
London, the 19th; of April: but when the Lexington 
news vas received, they coneluded that the «colonies - 
were to be. dragooned into ſlavery. The thought en- 
cited the greateſt indignation: but they pauſed, upon 
conſidering their ſituation. The province, for near tua 
hundred miles coaſtways, was acceſſible to the Britiſh 
fleets and armies. It had but a few trifling ſortiſicatioms, 
and theſe held by Britiſh officers. The weſtern frontiers 
were expoſed to the ſavages ; and the negroes might be 
prevailed upon, by inſinuations, to ſlay their maſtera. 
The governor had the command of the militiaz and al! 
the officers had their commiſſions, from him. The in- 
habitants were quite defenceleſs, without arms, ammu-—- 
nition, clothing, ſhips,” money, or men ſkilled. in the- 
arts of war. The ſtores of the merchants afforded no 
ſupplies of a warlike nature; no exception having been 
made in the general ſcheme of non -· importation. They 
could not however brook a mean ſubmiſſion to the dic-- f 
tates of Britain; and therefore determined upon a many | 
and virtuous reſiſtance... Accordingly, on the night after: F 
intelligence of actual. hoſtilities was received, a number 
of the principal gentlemen of the town; poſſeſſed them 
ſelves; of twelve hundred ſtand of arms with the accou - 
trements; removed them directly from the royal arſenal, 
and afterward: diſtributed 3 een * an 
in the public ſervice, 
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necticut. {ld i. 

| 7 e ae at- 
ftended to by many in New England: but ome Con- 
necticut gentiemen were firſt in attempting the meaſure. 
Serrecy was eſſential to ſucceſs ; and delay might be 
dangerous. There was no waiting to conſult the conti- 
nental congreſs; | beſide, it would not have been ſafe 
ta have communicated the ſcheme to that body, as it 
was known there would be individuals in it, on whote 
fidelity the Americans could not rely. Meſſrs. Deane, 
They applied to the aſſembly ſor a loan, which was fur- 
niſhed, to the amount of about cighreen hundred dol- 
lars, and for which they gave bonds to be accountable. 
General Gage had ſer the example! of attempting to 
menced hoſtilities : fo that retaliation appeared. more 
Than warrantable, even an act of ſelf-defence. The ex- 
puſhed forward to Saliſbury to acquaint Meffrs. Blag- 
dens (nephews to your former acquaintance, the car - 
penter, of the ſame name) with the deſign, and to pro- 
the propoſed manceuvre. Aſter à little deliberation, 
they concluded upon ſpending no time in obtaining 
mem but, having provided a ſufficient quantity of pow- 
der and ball, ſer: off on horſeback for Bennington to 
engage colonel Allen. They conferred with him upon 
their arrival; and then tarried wich others to bake bread, 

* Afterward a lieutenaat colonel in Sheldon 's Bight horſe, | 
2 i | 
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to raiſe the men who were wanting, and who were t 
meet che managers at Caſtleton. While theſe were on 
choir way to the place of rendezvous, they were met by 
& country man, apparently an undeſigning honeſt travels 
cipal, or had been well-tutored by ſome one or other, 
dreſſed hin, From whence came you? From Ty *, 
left it yeſterday, at ſuch an hour. Has the garriſon re. 
ceived any reinforcement ? es; I ſaw them; theres 


were a number of artillery men and other ſoldiers. 


Don't know what faſcines are. They are tying up ſticks 
and bruſh in bundles, and putting them where the walls 
are down. Mr. Samuel Blagden put many inſnaring 
queſtions about the dreſa and trimmings of the men, 


&c, The anſwers tended to confirm the man's ſtory. 


The company was ſtaggered ; and it. being debated in 
council, whether: they ſhould not return as they hack no 
cannon, it was determined, by a majority of one only, 
to proceed, | At Caſtleton they met colonel Allen with 
his men, and altogether made two hundred and ſeventy 
perſons two hundred and thirty of them were greets 


moun!ainboys, fo called from their refiding within che 


limits of the Green Mountains; as the Hampſhire 
Grants are denominated, from the range of green moun- 
tains: that runs through them. They are R 

——— is frequently ea fow th "fs of tree, 
N. e e RENAL 
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chuſetts and Connecticut D. Sentries were placed im- 
mediately on all the roads, to prevent any intelligence 
being carried to Tyconderoga. After the junction at 
Caſtleton, colonel Arnold artived, with otily a ſinglo 
ſervant. The day after his getting to Cambridge with 
his volunteer company, he attended on the Maſſachu- 
ſetts committee of ſafety, and reported that there were 
at Tyconderoga, 80 pieces of heavy cannon, 20 of braſs 
from 4 to 18 pounders, 10 or a dozen mortars, a number 
of ſmall arms, and conſiderable ſtores; and that the 
fort wasin a ruinoùs condition, and as he ſuppoſed. gar- 
riſoned by about forty men. Upon this the committee, 
on the third of May, appointed him a colonel of four 
hundred men, whom he was to inliſt and march ſor the 
reduction of Tyconderoga. The colonel was known 
only to Mr. Blagden. A council was called; his powers 
were examined; and at length it was agreed, that he 
ſhould be admitted to join and act with them, that ſo 
the public might be beneſited. It was ſettled, how 
ever, that colonel Allen: ſhould have the ſupreme! com- 
mand, and calonel Arnold was to be his aſſiſtant; with 
which the latter appeared ſatisfied, as he had no right 
by his commiſſion, either to cammand or interfere with 
the. others, wha were not only out of tlie Maſſachuſetts 
line, but the ſubjects of another colony. The names 
of the leaders, beſides what have been mentioned, were 
Meſſrs. Motte, Phelps s- (two brothers) Biggelow; Bull 
and Nichols, beſide eee — 
ner, and captain Dickinſon. er l % 
After it, had been e in e ee 
the next morning early for Ty, and ſome of the ma- 


TI PRE, 17 * The territory has now the name of Yoon p61 2.42% 
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was concluded to proceed that very night leaving Moeſſra. 
Blagden, Biggelow and Nichols; with a purty of men, 
chiry in all, officers included, to march early im che 
morning! for Skeenſborough, and ſecure major Skeen; 
his negroes and tenants. This council might have been 
octuſioned by the return of captain Noah Phelps, who the 
day before, having diſguiſed himſelf, entered the fort 
in the character of a countryman wanting to be ſhaved; 
In hunting for a barber, he obſerved every thing criti- 
cally, aſbed a number of ruſtic queſtions, affected great 
ignorance, and -paſſed unſuſpected. Before” night he 
withdrew came and joined his party, and in es 
ing guided them to the place of deſtinatioͤ. 
Colonel Allen, with his 230 green mountain n 


need at Lake Champlain, and oppoſite to Tyconderoga, 


on the ninth at niglit. Boats were procured with diſfi- 


culty; hen he and colonel: Arnold croſſed over with 
83 men, and landed near the gatriſon. Here 4 ai . 


took place between the colonels, the latter became aſ- 


ſuming and ſwore he would go in firſt, che other fore 
he ſuquld not. Fhe gentlemen preſent interpoſed, and 
the maiter was accommodated upon the ſooting that 


both ſhould- go in together. They advanced a long 


Us 
nagets had retied; 4 ſecond con was held; and it 


ſide of each other, colonel Allen on the right hand of 


colonel Arnold, and entered the port leading to the fort, 


in che gray of the morning. A ſentry ſnapped his ſuſee 10. 


way to the parade; the main body of the Americans fol- 
lowed, and (immediately drew up. Captain De la Place, 
the commander, was ſurpriſed a bed in his room. He was 
0 to give. rota upon his aſking by what 

See authority, 
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authority; colonel Allen replied, © I demand it in the 
name of che great Jehovah and the continental con- 
greſe. The congreſs knew nothing of the matter, and 
did not commence their exiſtence till ſome hours after ; 
when they began their ſeſſion, they choſe the honorable 
Peyton Randolph preſident, and Mr. Charas Thomfon ſe- 
cretary, each with a unanimous voice; and having agreed 
That the reverend Mr. Duchẽ be requeſted to open 
the congreſs with prayers to-morrow. morning, and 
appointed a committee to acquamt him with their re- 
queſt, achourned till the next day. Had captain De le 
have made no effectual reſiſtance. The fort was out of 
repair, and he had but about thirty eſſectives. Could 
be have gained timely intelligence, he might have pro- 
oured a reenſorcement from St. Jahns. - You have the 
particulars of the military ſtores taken at Tyconderoga 
below, After colonel Allen had landed, che boats 
mere ſent back for the remainder of the men under co- 
Joncl. Seth Warren, but the place was ſurpriſed before 
ſucceſsful party, he was ſent off to take poſſebon of 
Cum Point, where a ſergeant and twelve men performed 
ien dur; but the eee n 


'® Between 112 and 120 iron cannon from 6 to 24 paunders—o 
fivicels of different fizes—2 ten inch mortars—1 howitzer—t cohor— 


20-tons of muſket balls cart load of flints—40 new carridye—a 
conſiderable quantity of — 


le 
ferent. powder 2 braſs cannon 30 ama al flour—48 b * 
pork, and ſome beans and peas, 

The priſoners were the captain, x lieutenant; 5 pies, ket. 2 
ed, bell women nad chiles, —_— 
* | more 
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more than a hundred pieces of cannon. The complete 
to the Americans, and could not be effected without 
their getting paſſeGon of a ſloop of war lying at St. 
John's, at che hatrom of the lake. It was determined 
to man and arm a ſchooner lying at South Bay, and ch 
Allen ſhould command the ſbatteaus, a name generally 
aſmxed to boars oi a particular conſtruction, caleulatod 
Intle water, though heavily- laden. The wind being 
freſh in che ſouth, the ſchooner out ſailed the battcavs, 
and colonel! Arnold furpriſed the op. The wind ſhiſt- 


ing ſuddenly ta che north, and blowing freſni, in about 
an hour's time polonel Arnold ſailed with the prize and 
{choaner far 2 n n 


the n ware all'fecmred, and major Skeen, the ſang 
taken while out a ſhooting, and his ſtrong ſtone houſe 
bloodſhed, the ſame us at Tyconderoga. Had the ma- 
milcarried; ſor he had about fifty tenants nigh at hand, 
beſides eight negroes and twelve workmen. © | 
Colonel Allen foon left Tyconderoga, under the 
command of. colonel Arnold, with CPE Woes 
who agreed to-vemain in garriſon. | x: 
the continental icangreſs, they carneftly recommended it 


to the committees of the cities and counties of New 


and 


— 
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and ſtores to be removed from thence to the ſouth end 


"of Lake George; but that an exact inventory ſhould be 


taken of them, in order that they may be ſafely re- 


turned, when the reſtoration of the former harmony be- 
tween Great Britain, and "theſe colonies, fo ardently 
viſhed for by the latter, ſhall render it Prudeũt and con- 


ſiſtent with the over-ruling law of ſelf⸗ tion.“ 


Whatever may be the driſt of a ſew in congreſs, the 


body wiſh to keep the door open for an accommodation. 


This was apparent in the advice they gave the New 
| — three days before the preceding recommenda- 


tion. The city and county of New, Tork applied to 
chan for information how to conduct toward the troops 
expected there. The congreſs reſolved, That it be 


recommended, for the preſent, to the inhabitants of 


New Fork, that if the troops which are expected, ſhould 
arrive, the ſaid colony act on the defenſive, ſo long a 
may be conſiſtent with their ſafety and ſecùrity; that the 


troops be permitted to remain in the barracks, ſo long 
as they behave peaceably and quietly,” but - that they be 


not ſuffered to erect fortifications, or take any ſteps for 
cutting off the communication between the town and 
country, and that if they commit hoſtilities or invade 


private property, the inhabitants ſhould defend them- 


ſelves and their property, and repel force by force; that 
the warlike ſtores be removed from the town; that places 


of retreat, in caſe of neceſſity, be provided for the wo- 


men and children of New York ; and that a ſufficient 
number of men be imbodied, and kept in conſtant rea- 


dineſs for wunde the . W inſult * in- 


Mr. 


* 
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MI. Hancock having been choſen, at the laſt claftion, 
on December 5, 17%, one of the delegates to the; ge- 
neral congreſa : and, che time approaching when it be- 
came neceſſary ſor him to prepare for his journey, Dr. 
Joſeph Warren was choſen r provincial 
| congreſs pro tempor; ee MCL n 03 
| The inhabitants: of Boſtan nnd, with the ſelectmen, April 
| K agtetment with general Gage, 17986 flir 
| arms, 634, piſtols, 27 4 ayoners, and; 38 -blunderbuſſes, 
„ The'@nicday the provincial congrels .zeqamraended,tp 
: the...nþahitants.;of the ſea · ports, the, removal of cheir 


een 36s ert el gai 

| A ee löwe mas, ee 30, 2he ceveral ;twns 28, 
. of the;gplonys whercia after noting, the affair of che 

p njnezeenthsj4t was aid: We conjure Jau, by all chat 
d 

1 


is. dear. hy all that is ſaered, that yau give-all aſſiſnce 
poſſidlg in forming the army. Our all is at ſtake. Death 
. and deyaſtatian arg. t certain conſequences. of delay. 
Every mępent is ingnicely precious. Ag hour loſt may 
„cee Lr eng h) i., Bleed, pea de 
very. upon, ths; few. of, your-poſtezity,, who, may vive wo 
the camage,, We beg and entrest, M you will anhycr | 
it to, your, ou, te our conſciences, and above. all 
a yout wilhanſwer it co God himſelf, that you will haſten 
and encourage, aby all poſſible means, che. inliſtment af 
men to form e ar and ſend them forward to head 
quarters at Cambtidge, with. that expedition whigh the 
yaſt importance an inſtant urgency, of che affair de- 
mand.“ This: addreſs A5 attended to, the, men, gdiſco- 
verkd 2 a readineſa to. turn out for: the ſulxation of their 
country, and the women applied themſelves with cheer- 
ſulneſs to the fitcing gut th ;buſbands, fathers, we 
Vol. II, brothers, 
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brothers, for the portant @xpedition, While che dan- 
ters of it wary vvertooked ur difregarded. Afar & few 
days cominuanice before Boſton, great numbers returned 
home; ſobre wo follow view buſineſs, and others to pro- 
eure neręſſaries for the time they had inliſted,, or meant 

to inliſt for. - During the interval between this return, 
dad de provineidls reforting ufreſh to che place of ren- 
derbous, cb kind entrance into and ont ofithe:town by 
the fleck; was neut w ungumdtd. Nut mdre chan be- 
uten fx and fever hundred men, under colontl Le- 
br bel Robinſdn of Dorcheſter, were engaged in drfend- 

| ing fo important a paſs, for ſeveral days together. For 
f nine days and nights the colohel ever Nntted bis clothes, 
ner lay down to (tp; as he had the whole duty upon 
Sith even dovin to the adjutaht; and a8 theru wu mo 
deer of che day to ant. The officers, in getieral, had 
kf the carnp, in order to rat the wanted number of 
wer. The coloel was obliged therefore, für rhe time 
mentioned, to patrote” the guntds every night, Which 
gave im x round of nine miles to trwerſe. 
vr, The Miſfichuſetty congreſt alldtted to the: Uſers: 
1. wn, the Ave Goufitd poor dnpected out of Boſton. 
"Rhode Hand and Connefticet had made paper money, 
with which to furniſh a pleprifol fubſtixute for caſts, and 

to anfrer preſent etigencies. The men repairing- from 
theſe volonies, for the defence of the Maikhohuſen, wert 
Kipplied with this money; the Maſfuchuſcta therefor: 
reſolved, that it ſhouts past in all payrmencs, | 
The general aſſembiy of Cotinecticut appointed: Dy. 
Fohnfbh; and Oliver: Wolcor eq. a comumittee from 
their body, to wait vpon-generat-Gage, and deſiret rhe 
W write in their name de the general, rehuive 


to 


autittcaln Hr Ev. 
to tHe Htuation of public affaits, and the lite urifbftunate 
tkänlackiöfis Th the Maffächufetts. He wrote on the 
ewenty-eighth of ApHt; and the comiiiſttee pared d 
 Boflbn' with che letter. Both the province evra 
and the Eommittee of ſafery were greatly tiritied af the 
finſation. The firſt wrote to the delegates; Whor” 2. 
they had fre to the” cotony, repreſenting to chem the 
fatal conſequences that migft follow, upon any one Ch. 
lony's unceftaleing to negötinte ſeparstely, eitfter with 
Parliament, chibiſtry, or their agent Here. THe n 
Wok tothe beton itfelf, entreating it to afford fe. 
ctely aff pole ad. Governor Frürnbull at 
cen, in Nis ufthef of May the 4th; that they need riot 
fear their Artrhefs, denberstie arndt ufahimity, to pitr- 
ſde fhenſret Which may appear beſt for comom deſende 
dic fitety; and tha Connecticut wilt- be cxutibos of 
"raſting promiſes, which it cha be ir che power of any 
r an | 
n the fits" day, ön which gener Gage ts ſen⸗ 3. 
ible arid feſpeckfel ahfWet ro governo Truftbell, che 
Magrchufetts cöhgfefs erhpowertd the feceivef general 
to borrow 75,0001. ſterling upon noted, bearing an in- 
terelf of füt per cent. chat ſo they might ſupport their 
forces; key alſd for wartled AifÞparthics to tlie general con- 
Se on. accounts of their prodecdings. In 
ther kerter chey mentidneddl, * The ſudden” enigency of 
our pubhc Affairs, predided the poftibility of waiting 
lor your Glfection inn thefe' important” rietfufes, more 
eſpecially 4 4 conficteruble remſforcement from Great 
Britain is daily ed in this colony, and we are n 
reduced to the fad alternative of defending owifelves by 
arms, 6f fübtrüteiug to be ffaughtered.“ Phey Medeſtiy 
: C 2 ſuggeſted 
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ſuggeſted. the neceſſity of a; powerful . 
of America. They took notice, that the inhabitants of 
many of their. ſea-ports, had removed, and were- remov- 
ing their families and effects, to avoid deſtruction from 
the ſhips of war; and expreſſed their confidence i in the 
wiſdom and ability of the continent to ſupport chem, 
ſo. far as it ſhould appear neceſſary for the, common 
cauſe of the American colonies. .. 1 | 
4. _ The committee of ſafety wrote. to the. governor and 
company of Connecticut, moſt earneſtly. pre fung them 
to ſend immediately three or four ies that ſo 
an important poſt might be ſecured, which otherwiſe 
the enemy would be likely to poſſeſs themlelyes of, as. 
ſoon as their reinforcement: arrived. The troops were 
| deſired to be forwarded in companies as faſt as they. | 
| | could be got ready. They ſent alſo to Rhode Island, 
___ and urged. their marching a body of troops to aſſiſt on 
1 che like occaſion. They proceeded to reſolye, That 
the public) good requires that government in full form 
_ ought to he taken up immediately. Advice was receiv-. 
ed, chat a number of tranſports with troops, were.juſt 

arrived at Boſton from England. 
5. The provincial: congrels; reſolyed, « That general 
Gagerhas, by the late tranſactions, and many other 
means, utterly diſqualified himſelf from ſerving this co- 
lony as a governor, or in any other capacity ;. and that 
| therefore no obedience is in future due to him; but that 
an the contrary, he ought. to be be conſidered and guarded 
againſt, 5 e e foper Þ+ 

country.“ 

9. commirtee of War: 1 "obs. pb + oh 
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im er r h, ind d the mines men ür 


tteir command, forthwith to- Roxbury,” that ſo the Bri- 


riſh troops might not come and poſſeſs themſelves” of | 


that poſt." Before it was properly ſtrengthened, general 
Gage entertained, ſuch defign. General Thomas who 
commands there, gained information of what was in- 


tended,” on the day it was to be executed. His whole 


force conſiſted only of ſeven hundred men. The poſt 
comprehended a large broad high hill. A road leads to 
the top of it, (viſible in ſome parts, to perſons at the 
entrance into Boſton; it paſſes over the hi and de- 
ſcends into à hollow, from whence you can turn off, 
and paſſing circuitouſly enter again upon the ſaid road. 


The general took advantage of this circumſtance, and 


continued marching his ſeven hundred men round and 
round the hill, by which he multiplied their appearance, 
to any one who was reconnoitring them at Boſton. The 
dreſs of the militia was extremely various, and conſiſted 
of their common clothing, which prevented the diſ- 
covery of a deception, that might otherwiſe have been 
ſoon detected, had they worn a uniform and poſſeſſed 
regimental enſigns. This warlike impoſition moſt pro- 
bably prevented general Gage's attacking and carrying 
the poſt, by the poſſeſſion of which he would have had 


it in his power to direct his march to any part of che 


? 


country he pleaſed. The colonels of the ſeveral: regi- 
ments were ordered to repair immediately to Cambridge, 
with the men they had inliſted ; and part of the cannon 


and breaſt works to be erect. d at different places, to 
prevent the enemy's paſſing into the country from Boſ- 


1 annoy them if they crofſed the river 
C4 and * 


15. 
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and advanced through Chaleſtaym, or an 


going dy Hater to Medford. The Mafſachuſetts cungrels 
concluded on diſarming the diſaffected inhabitants : and 


that no perſon ſhould move with his effacts out of the 
colony, unleſs leave was granted. 

They reſolved upon a leer do che eaſtern wibe of In- 
dians, ta ſecure their friendſhip, and engage them op 
the fide of the colonies, and propoſed to rails 3 com- 
pany of them to ſerve in the war. Four days after, the 
committee of ſafety voted, that captain John Lane have 
miſting papers ſor raiſing ſuch company. The pro- 
vincials reprobate in the bittereſt terms, the idea of the 
Indians being employed by the miniſtry againſt them- 


ſelyes; © that chere is @ ſeeming inconſiſtency in their 


| poſed $0 gbſerye a newrality; and that there is a vide 


Aiſtrence betucen employing them againſt armed &- 
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| painful a circumſtance, the fal quantity of: powdery 
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tated to theie, that probably the greateſt quanniee of 
courage is acquired. Frequent ſhire hes are good pro- 
Fun 
veterans in ſet battles » - 

Two ſloops, nd 20; armed Seen with: dm .. 
failed ta Grape Ifland to get hay, The provincials ſal- 
lowed them as foon as the tide admired, drove then 


off by their approach, burnt all the hay about eighty 


ton, and brought off the cattle, from the Wand, 
A committee having been appointed to inquite what. 24- 

was the. ſtock of powder in certain tawne, reported, that 

in thirty-nine towns in Suffolk, Eſſeu, Middkefex, Ply- 

mouth and Worceſter, there were 634 baxrels. The reſt of 

the towns in the colony had none worth mentioning. Hon 


to choſe Americans, who have any idea of the great 
eonfurnption. which war occafions | The want of it had 

boen ſenfibly felt for ſorae time ; and therefore, helide 
— ——— — 
for the importation of chat, and other military ſtores; 


but iu mut be long before they can be Rus in dais 


a The Cerberus arrived bl ne ee 25. 


rals, Howe, Chatoo, and Burgoyae. They were ſo 
Ahrech in their own miſtiken approbenſions, that there 
would'be no occaflon ta draw the fward in ſupport of 
miniſterial meaſures, that they hed prepared ta amyle 
chern ſobues with aihing. and then diverbans, inftead. of 
expecting to be ewgaged in raalizary ſervice They 
were aſtoniſhed at the Grayon of affairs, and When ip 
company with generals. Gage and Haldi aa, afked how 


Span 3 «I 


C4 knew 
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knew nothing about it, till the barber came in to have. 
me; and ſaid, that the troops were gone outtund that they 
had been fighting. I did not chooſe: that he ſhould 
know I got my information from him. therefore 
called my footman, and ſent him out upon a'frivolous 
2 well knowing, that if there was any truth in 
what the barber reported, he would bring me word of 
it, which he did. In this way I became acquainted 
with what had happened.” The newly arrived generals 
declared their ſurpriſe in the ſignificant looks which fol- 
lowed this relation from the ſecond in commande. 
About fix hundred of the Maſſachuſetts and New 
— Hampſhire forces were employed to bring off the ſtock 
from Hog Iſland and Noddles Iſland, which lie conti- 
guous: the intervening paſſage is fordable at certain 
times of the tide. A party went on and fired the hay 
and barn on Noddles Iſland, on which a number of 
marines eroſſed from Boſton; and, upon the pro- 
vincials retreating to Hog Iſland, were decoyed down 
to the water ſide, when a hot action commenced, which 
did not cloſe with the day. The king's troops amaunt- 
ect to ſome hundreds, and were ſupported by an'armed 
ſchooner of ſour ſix pounders and twelve ſwivels, an 
armed ſloop, and the barges all fixed with ſwivels/ The 
Warren's zeal and courage would not admit of his re- 
maming at 2 diſtance: upon hearing what was going 
forward, he repaired to the ſpot to encourage the men. 
They had two pieces of artillery, which were well ſerv- 
ed, and · did «conſiderable execution. The night was 
very dark; de eee eee To- 
ward manische ſchooner 8 vpon Winni- 
13 1 . ſimmet 
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don her, — * after 
ſtripping her of every thing valuable, ſet her on fire. 


They loſt not a man, and had only three wounded, not 


very much, not to have had leſs than two hundred killed 
ee eee eee . greatly .cxag+ 
2 however, had a good effect on the 

- The affair was matter of no ſmall triumph 


> tm, nd they el, vpn te ocean, more co: 
rageous than ever. 


one mortally. The regulars were {aid to. have futfered 


— akids an Moddics Land, and 36. 


bande wines bos which anſwered no good pur- 
poſe whatever. Bur there are too many, who deſtroy. 


property merely becauſe of its having belonged, or being 
ſuppoſed to belong to thoſe Americans, who have taken. 


the oppoſite ſide of the queſtion in the preſent contro- 
verfy. The ſtock, conſiſling of between five and fix 
hundred ſheep and lambs, twenty head of cattle, beſides. 
horſes, was taken off by them in the courſe of the day. 
The next day five hundred ſheep and thirty head of cattle 
were removed off Pettick's mum, 


— — e e ne 


of cattle, rot 00 I 7 EAI TI Wn et 
vincials under major Greaton. 417 8 . 

The agreement with general Gage, 3 Ds 
inhabitants leaving the town of Boſton, was well obſerved 
in the beginning; and their requeſt-was granted; with 


EIS 8 8 
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not properly treated. The omharraſſmenis and delayywhick 
me inhabitants had to contend with, anduoed the provin- 
cial congre6 to order the fending of a letter to general 
Gage, to remonſtrate with him upon the fuhject. The 
The truth is, aftcr a 


but the ill-inclined were for removing, and that when 
they were ſafe with their effects, the town would be ſet 
on fire. A demur ſoon afterward aroſe abous the mean- 
ing of the word edu, whether merchandife was in- 
mitting articles of that kind to be carried out, might 
ſtrengthen the Americans in their reſiftgnce, wauld not 
admit of their removal. This | proved a hardſhip 
to many who quitted the town, as it deprived them 


were 
r 
| and friends, who wiſhed to attend and 
them. The gencnal was very age to. the 
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tecgered Sem the Snape. by which mean che pre" 


Vacials were greatly endangered. 
"eee ——— 
quarter, with all ppſiþle diſpatch, which could not be diſ- 
penſed with, conlidering the reinforcements which had 


rived, . and werk arriving ar Baſtgg, But they were 


diſtreſſed for want of money; and a letter was diſpatched, 


by the Maſſachuſetts cangreſs, to their receiver general, 


upon the abſalute neceſſity of paying the-colapy forces 


and alſo acquainting him, that a gentleman at Salem 
had 3751. ſterling, which he was willing to lend the pro 
vince, and which. would be of the ytmoſt importance to 
pay directiy to the ſoldiers, and might prevept the greateſt 
miſchiefs. The want of caſh obliged them to have 8 
tecgurſe to province notes, which they ſtruek off night 


an a ver eee ann 


Med. 


ee aide und eeblihed: 
oe waiſt been beyond what the traaps could 


Fpend. By the general return of the army a Cam- 
bridge, it amounted on the ninth to 1 58 f afficers, om. 
Miſioned and nop-commiiengd, ſergrants, &e, and 
$063 privates, in all 7644: Byt ſuch was the want of 
regularity, that no dependence could be had upon its g- 
actualy. The number of privatey was probably much 
agravatcd. Too many of the afficess did nos ſpruple 
i make falſe requros far their om eagplument. The 
lage proportign of them thows that the regiments ware 
fur com being full. os were much aver-oBected, Scve- 
ral of the Maſlaghuetys fierce are Miſerable wols, and 


„ Waco K u aving 10 ther 
having 
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having been elected by the very privates they command; 
and to the reſignations of 2 number who had govern- 

mental commiſſions, but have 'thrown® them up, from 
an apprehenſion that the Americans will not ſucceed ; 
this gave an opening for a ſet of fellows totally def. 

_ titute"of both courage and — wel. apt ane 

forward and get choſen. 

12. General Gage iſſued a proclamation bifering a par- 
don in the king's name, to all who ſhould forthwith 
lay down their arms, and return to their peaceable oc- 
cupations, except Samuel Adams and John Hancock. 
All, who did not accept of the proffered mercy, who 
ſhould protect, aſſiſt, conceal or correſpond with ſuch, 
were to be treated as rebels and traitors. It alſo declared, 
that as a ſtop was put to the due courſe of juſtice, martial 
law ſhould take place till the laws were reſtored to theit 
due efficacy. The proclamation had no other effect than 
to put the provincials upon looking out for the opera- 

14. tions which were to ſucceed. The Maſſachuſetts con- 
greſs choſe” their preſident, Dr. Warren, ſecond major 
general in their own forces ; e e eee af 
the day before. 

A diſeovery has been mid, which will deliver down 
to poſterity the name of governor Hutchinſon, loaded 
with infamy. An accident has thrown into the hands 
of the Americans, the books of his copied letters to the 

miniſtry and others, in his'own hand writing. By means 

of them, the ſeveral charges brought” againſt him, of 

his enmity to his om colony, of his conſurnmate du- 
plicity, of his adviſing miniſtry to alter the charter, and 
to uſe ſorce ſor the eſtabliſhment of their plans, and of 
his OG Py would meet with no effe&tval 
: AE "reſiſtance 
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refiſtance. from. the. boaſting ſans of liberty, whoſe, cou- 
rage would certainly fail them when yur to che trial, have. 
been authenticated beyond the poſſibility of a denial: | 
When he quitted the province, all his furniture Was 
left behind. in his ſeat at Milton. Aſter the Lexington 
e che committee of the town removed it. in 


Henſhay,*, defious-of -ecing/ how. the. bone looked, 
when, ſtript of all the furniture, repaired. thither, with. the 
gentleman-who, had the key. He went at length up 
into a dark garret, where. he diſcovered an old trunk, 
which, he Was told was left. behind, as it contained 
nothing but a parcel of uſeleſs papers. Curioſity. led 
him to examine them, when he ſoon diſcovered a letter 
book of Mr. Hutchinſon's, which he ſecured, and 
then poſted; away to Dr. Warren, to whom he related 
what had happened ; on which an order was ſoon ſent. 
to general Thomas at Roxbury, to poſſeſs himſelf, of 
the trunk. It was brought to his quarters ; and there, 
through, the imprudent exultations of ſome. about the 
general, the contents were too oſten expoſed to perſons 
reſorting thither, and ſome ſingle letters conveyed away: 
one for the public good, it being thought chat if che 
lame was generally known, it maght be of diſſervice in the 
preſent moment, as it had not a favorable aſpect upon 
the ſtaunch. patriotiſm of Mr. Hancock. The letter 
books and other papers were afterward taken proper care 
of; and have been ſubmitted to my inſpection. Many 
of his letters, beſide what have already appeared, will 
be printed: thoſe you meet with as his, in the Baſton, 
2 
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order to ſave. it from being totally ruined. Mr. Samuel 
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Grete, e 
| upon as gerwirte; tid filthfully copied. _ 


Mr. Hutthinſon behaved mwefl 86-488 THAN of 
the pablic as judge of probates. He vis ready to arte, 
in u moſt obliging anner, the widow ant? the örphan 
with his advice, whenever their brifinefs called them be. 
ſbre M. As cer juſtiec be Wis fiöt Getptivhdhte, 
only When ht ſupported the cauſe of gbverfrtent agalnſt 
tht chaims of the people. When th the thatt of the flirt 
riitgiffente, Ils appofnttnents to different offices were 
— —„t—¼ Goth 
of the fue, thouph moſtly ſupporters of government: 
HE w. adeffEd by 4 Brit navaf offcer to (tore Wit 
Hancock and S. Atirhs by prömotitig tem; bot fe. 
plied, thiat though ſuctr a ſcheme wughr anfwer in 
&& Mr. H. it wobld not as to My: K. #6 ir Geld de 
oy giving him tore power to aid Hith In ftis oppof. 
don; tid that e ſfhuld för be abe Afterward tö færfbve 
him. Tyler the thartet the govt 


erhöf cannot feiſobt 
fin offices withdur the confert of the "commell; and 
Mr. Hutchinfon Knew that Mr. S. Adiine's intefeſt it 
the courreif woötnd be greuter than Hs Wfl. HE wis 
uſed to profeſs che wartneſt atrachtmert to tie good of 
His native colony; and chat he was ever aiming tö prö- 
Mote its happineſs ; and would frequently ſhow the"let- 


ters Re Hatd wrirten about the time of the framp-att, in 


oppdſition to that meaſure. He ingrätfated Ow by 


Is fler, farmitiar; and ondeſtendivg intercourſe with the 


ch mn people, fie he would Join, wile ard” con- 
verſe with; in His way; froffr che rhetting to His feat, 
On theſe aceountꝭ h had u rhamber vf frletdꝝ ant advb- 
cates, who thought highly of him; but Ate the Ane 
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veep of he levers they degin to own that they were 
Adele in the man, abc wofully miſtaken in the good 
Sten mer enterrained-of him. He will be csc 
nn 
x gomural congrels rock 
the Maſſachuſetts the beginning of May, led on to their 
teſalving chemfelves im a commirter of he-whole to 
mke int conſicieratiem che ſtare of America. Before 
ey finiſhed: chis/ great buſineſs, they refolved unani- 
mouſly: *; That all exportations to Quebee, Nova Scotia, 
us in of. dt. Fobm's; Newfoundland; Georgia, excepr 
the puriſtvof St. Joh, and/to-Baſt ant. Welt Florida, 
-immeditely cenſe, and that no proviſion of any kind, 
or other neceſſarits, be furnithed to the Britiſh fiſheries, 
on the American coaſts; until it be otherwiſe determineti 
vy it congreſs.” The pariſh of Sc. John's was ex- 
cepaed, as it had ſent a delegare to congreſs. © They 
oaatinued to fit in commnrree from day. to diy till the 
auth, when the honorable Peyton Randolph, being un- 
der a-neceffity of returning home, and the chair being 
thertby vacated, ä honorable 
rr the-coogreGs Mer 
ane. unaniitrouſty. into certain refototions; and among 
aber Matters they reſolved, © That che colonies be 
knemadiately/ put into a ſtare of defence : but that, as 
they wot ardently with for a reftoration of the harmony 
brmeny ſabſiſting berween-the mother country and cheſt 
antes, for the promotion of this moſt deſirable re- 
conciliation, an humble and dutiful petition be preſented | 
to his majeſty.” It was then reſolved, but not unani- 
mouſiy, „That meaſures be entered into for opening 
: | a nego- 
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aA ncgotiation, in order to accommodate the 'unhappy 


the king. 


nirs, and that this be made a patt of the petition to 
'—Afterward * That the mwiilitia of NewYork 
be armed and trained. eee act 
at moment's Waf hing. 
Mr. Dickinſon, er eee letters, is 
eee ed in-beidging. about.e ah fie 


and he labored hard in procuring a ſecond petition to 


the king; but it was oppoſed by ſeveral, and Gcaſioned 
ſtrong debates for ſome days. However for thei ſake of 
congreſſional harmony it was at length unanimouſſj agreed 


ta; as they that oppoſed it had not the leaſt aden oſ its 
proving effectual, from a full perſuaſion that the Britiſh 
miniſtry would be ſo irritated, by what. had happened 


"an April the nineteenth; as to reject all tenders ſhort of 
full ſubmiſſion. Theſe nevertheleſs declined voting, that 
meaſures for a negotiation ſhould make a part of the 
petition. Since the Lexington engagement, many of 
in abſolute ſlavery or real. indepen dene. 


the oppreſſed inhabitants f Canada, and themſelves; friend: 
their preſent form of government. is a ſorm of; tyranny, 
and that they, their wives and children, are made ſlaves; 
to prevent their taking a part againſt the colonies in the 


n all in-defencc 
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Auen e Plus no proviſions of any kind be J. 
furniſhed-or ſupplied to or for the. uſe of the Britiſh | 
mene in de Nallachuſert: bay. a A any. 
tranſports” - r waht = 

'Congrefynfor the ft time, filed the colonies THE, 7. 
TWELVE UNITED COLONIES, in 2 reſolre, 
« That Thurſday the aoth of July, be obſerved through- 
out the twelve united colonies, as a day of humiliation, 
faſting and prayer. From eee e eee 
nies will come into uſe. 

Major Skeen (the father). of 3 mich 1. 
other officers, upon their arriving the evening beſore at 
Philadelphia, in a veſſel from London, were taken into 
cuſtody: Congreſs being informed of it, and chat the N 
ſad Sheen had been lately appointed, governor of the 
forts of Tyconderoga and Crown. Point, and had des | 
clared thut he was authorized to raiſe a regiment in 
America; they, appointed a committee to examine his 
papers, as alſo thoſe of a lieutenant in the regulars. . . ; 

They, having begn applied ta, by a letter of May zéth, 
from the Maſſachuſetts convention, for their explicit ad- 
vice, reſolyved, That no obedience being due to the 
act of parliament for altering the charter of the colony 
of Maſſachuſetts- bay, nor to a governor or lieutenant 
governor who will not obſerve the directioas of, but | 
endeavour to fubvert. chat charter, the governor and 
lieutenant governor of that colony are to be conſidered 
as abſent, and their offices vacant z and as there is ng 
council there, and the igconveniencies ariſing; from cha 
ſuſpenſion of the powers of government are intolerable; | 
chat, in order to conform. as near as. may. be to the {pirig - 
and ſubſtance, of the charter, it be recommended to the ( 
provincial convention to write letters to the inhabitants 
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"of $6 fea Plaste, eficiced to repreſentation in lem. 
Hy, reqweſting dem to chooſe ſuch repreſentatives ; and 
that che Allem diy, where choſen, do elect ecuntellors: 
and that ſuch aſſembly or council exerciſe the powers of 
adhermiticiit; ond a governor of his majeſty * ppoint- 

aieitr will conſent to govern the-colony according to its 
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their requeſting his accept 
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Tough 1 um truly fehfele of de high Honor dont 
zie m Un intent, yet l feel greut diſtreſs from 2 
Week bolteg, dr ep We, d mieten crete 
dy not be etal to the "extenſive and important truſt 
Heberer, 4 dt cungreßs Geſtre it, 1 wilb enter upon 
me miommenedus döty, and exert every power 1 Pete 

Weir ſervice; ͤ ͤ fipporr of the "honor 
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] beg they will accept my moſt cordial thanks we his | 


_ diſtinguiſhed teſtimony of their approbation. 
e But, eſt ſome unlucky event — 
favorable o my reputation, I beg it may be remem- 
bered by every gentleman in the room, that I this day 
declare, with the utmoſt ſincerity, I do not think my- 
ſelf equal to the command I am honored with. 


that as no pecuniary conſideration could have terapted 
me to accept this arduous employment, at the expence 
of my domeſtic eaſe and happineſs, I de not wiſh to 
make any profit from it. I will keep an exact account 
of my enpences. Thoſe, I daube pow" they will d. 
charge, and chat is. all I defire.” 

The colonel did not aſpire to the honor of com» 
manding the army; he was even ſolicitous to avoid it, 
upon an apprehenſion of his inadequacy to the import- 
\- ance. of the ſervice. -- The partiality of congrels how- 
ever, aſſiſted - by a poli/ical motive, rendered his reaſpns 


tanie field, tas boundleſs for bis abilities, and far, ery 
far beyond bis experience,” as his prevailing modeſty in- 
duced him to expreſs: himſelf. He is dayacles, aftive, 


atentive to buſineſe, temperate, humane, farmed for 


gaining and ſecuring the affections of ofhoers and ſoldi- 
ers, fur from haughty and ſupercilious, though uatu- 
rally reſerved ; which is 2 quality that may . ſecure him 
from anſwering, wichout oↄſfeoding, many proper 
queſtions, that the New Eaglanderꝭ will be key co aſk, 
for they are amazingly addicted 40 inquiſiaweneſo i this 
is greatly;,owing to the equality that prevails among 
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unavailing ;- and led him to “ laub into 6 wide and . 
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are cenſured in places where diſtinction in fortune an — 


rank are far more prevalent and diſproportioned. 
perſonal appearance of the colonel is noble Mn 


gaging. He certainly poſſeſſes ſtrong powers of mind, 
which will tend much to ſupply, in a ſhort ſeaſon, any 
preſent® deficiencies, that the want of more extenſive 
reading, and of more practical knowledge in military 
matters, may inevitably occaſion. His days have been 
ſpent in America, and he has had little opportunity 
of ſeeing ſervice: ' As you have already been informed, 
in 1755 he prevented the total ruin of the Britiſh troops 
after general Braddock's defeat, by covering their retreat 
with his rangers: but he has never been accuſtomed to 
the command of a regular regiment, to which is to be im- 
puted his ſuying to the volunteers he lately commanded in 
Virginia, that a gun and a good ſword or hanger was all 
the ſoldier wanted, without mentioning a word of the 
bayonet it was all that the ranger wanted. When the 
laſt French war was cloſed, the ceſſions made to Britain 
in theſe American regions, cut off all expectation of 
future hoſtile armnies in the country ; and made the pro- 
ſeſſed ſtudy of the arts of war ſuperfluous e e 
inclined to the pleaſures of a plantation. 

Though the late Rev. Mr. Davis, whom you well 
remember when at London, inſerted the following note 
in a ſermon of his on ſome ſpecial occaſion, I may 
point out to the public that heroic youth colonel Waſh- 
ington, whom I cannot but hope Providenee has hitherto 
preſerved in ſo ſignal a manner for ſome-imporrant ſer- 
vice to his country :” yet as no human knowledge could, 
at that period, fathom the events of the preſent day, 
WG 


prophetic, 
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author fe” while cortermplating the character of che 
colonel. But his being a perſon f ſtrict honor and 
probity was undoubtedly a Main reaſon wich congreſ? 
for electing him ro the chief command of the American 
army. They are fully perſuaded of his patriotiſm that 
it is not pretended that he willi not betray the cauſe 
of the united colonies that. he will not laviſn away 
thoſe ſcatity fupplies; which call for. the greateſb. O- 
nomy; that he will newer prey upon the vitals of his 
country to enrich himſelf, | nor countenanec others in 
doing it ↄcthat while he ig intruſted wir the power of 
the ſword, he will pay a ſacred regard to che civil rights 
of his fellow ſubjects; and that he will not add need - 


of war! He does not underſtand French; the know- 
ledge of which many will view as an important accom 
pliſhmem, eſpecially ſhould the eontinuance of che pre- 
ſent! rupture make the aid of France hereafter à de- 
ſirable acquiſition. But ſhould the times ever induce 
French adventurers to repair in ſhoals to head quarters, 
he may bleſs his ignorance for ſecuring” him from many 


e 


impertinent, long, and tireſome applications of military 


ell men, of no eminence and little wortk, mere ſoldiers of 
ve Bl fortune; who are after rank and riches, both of which 
ay the united eolonies ſhould deal out with a purſimomious 
hand, in aceommodatiom to their own cireumſtances. 
He entered on the forty- fourth year of his age the 11th 


motive, which may: have fed eolohe} Walhingtorr. 
vou muſt not look for it in any ſuppoſed beglect on. che 
1 of the Britiſh: govemment, aſter ht had done them 
D 3 0 


prophetic, it ein Be aſcribed only to the eee 


leſs barbarity to the unavoidable horrors and calarities 


of laſt February. / You will wih to know” the political . 


 «dmplex.- A common danger has united the colohies 


on natives ſhould be the commander in chief. There 


| Great Britain. They could not be certain, whatever 


- .. conſequence who headed the army. Whatever forne of 
the Maſſachuſetts delegates might wiſh in their hearts, 
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tach eminent ſervice it covering the retreat of their 
udopa in 1955. This may be inſinuated to leſſen his 
character. But did he even think himſelf Mighted at 
the time; he would Rarce have remembered it, much 


Certainly have been of another nature. It was probably 


but has not eradicated all the jealoufies that before ex- 
ited among them. New York, Pennſylvania, and the 
cblonics to the ſouthward, have not ſuch confidence in 
the Maſlachuſetts-bay, as-.to: adtnit that one of their 


ia too great a nationality- arrong the Bay-ment: ſoch 2 
one might be unduly prejudiced in favor of his own 
colony. Beſide, colonel Waſhington and the other co- 
loniſts were in purſuit of an honorable accotuodation, 
and had not the moſt diſtant thought of ſeparating from 


was the caſe at preſent, that che Maſſachuſetts would not 
ſhortly aim at a ſeparation: it was then a matter of 


ſelves to the inclinations of others, at ſuch a criſis 3 and 
hence the unanimity with which colonel Waſhington hus 
been elected; for though it n not 
without pre- concerted counſel. | * 
r —— 
Weed to, and ordered to de fairly tranſcribed, ſigned 
and gelivered to him. After which the congreſs de- 
gared, that they would maintain and aſſiſt, and adhere 
| | a | 90 
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Maſſachuſetts. 
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to him, wich thait Ives anch farrunes, \ig- the. maiptenangy-. 


and preſervation. of American liberty; They. then pres ' 
ceeded. tachogls by ballot Artzemas Ward ei; firſt mags 


Lee eſq; ſecond major general. Two Jays. after, ther 
choſe Philip Schuyler eſq; third major geperabandihag - 
Putnam. eig;- unanimouſly fourth ö el. 
Having attended to the proceedings: of the general 
congreſo, dawn to the choice oſ their hſt gficers ta 
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of his intention ſoon to make an attempt to penetrate 
into the country, recommended to the congrels the ar- 
dering of all the militias to hold themſelyes in readineſs 
to march on the ſhgricit notice j 3nd. to the council. of 


war, the maintaining of Bunkers hill by a ſufficient 


force poſted thercon, and the taking gf ſuch fteps re- 


ſpecting Porcheſter neck as to them ſhould appear o 


be for the ſecuruy of the golony.. Bunker's hill is juſt 


at the entrance of the peninſula gan ati, 


conſiderably high and large. 

Orders were iſſued, that a detachmene. 1 
men, under calapel W ylliam Preſcott, do march at 
Breed's hill, higly and large like the other, hut ſitustad 
on the. furtheſt part of the peninſula next t Baſton, 
was marked ont for the intrenchment inſtead of Bunker's. 
The provincigls proceeded therefore to Breed's hill; but 
Kers prevented going 40 work till near awelve o'clock at 
night, nee 


accounta of de moyrments of general Gage m, * 18 


| 
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| «rican.redoubt./-Jt-is' called Cops hill/thought the ori- 
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diligence and'alacrity, fo that by the dawn bf Gy they 
had thrown up a ſmall redoupt, abovt eight rods ſquare. 


Such was the extraordinary filence which reigned among 
them, that they were not heard by the Britiſh on board 
their veſſels in the neighbouring waters. The ſight of 
the worles was the firſt notice that the Lively mart of war 


had of them, when the captain began firing upon them 


about four in the morning. The guns called the town of 
Boſton, the carnp and the fleet to behold a novelty which 
was little expected. The proſpect obliged the Britiſh gene- 
rials to alter the plan which they meant to execute the next 


day. They grew weury of being 'cooped up in Boſton; and 
had reſolved upon making themſelves maſters of Dor- 


cheſter heights, and ſecuring the chem room which gene- 
ral Burgoyne propoſed enjoying. But the preſent pro- 


 vincial movement prevented the expedition. They were 


now called to attempt poſſeſſing themſelves of Breed's 
hill 2 on which the-provineiak continued working, not- 
withſtanding à heavy fire from the enemy's ſhips, a 
number; of floating batteries, and à fortification upon 
Cop's hill in Boſton, directiy oppoſite to the little Ame- 


ginal name was Cope's hill, from the name of the firſt 
owner.../ Anvincefſant ſhower of ſhot and botnbs was 
rained: by the batteries upon the American works,” and 


yet but one man was killed. The Americans continued 


laboring indefatigably till they had thrown up a ſmall 
breaſt-work, extending from the eaſt fide of the redoubt 
to the bottom of the hill, but were prevented com- 
pleting it by che intolerable fire of the enemy. By ſome 
unaccountable error, the detachment which had been 


R ates; non nor ſupplied 
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with reſyeſhment, but was hes to engage ade 
diſadvantages," 610 4 "77 o 
5 — gul . u e 
ing hot, a number of boats and barges; filled with re- 
cular troops from Boſton, approach Charleſtown. The 
men are landed at Moreton's point. They conſiſt of 
ten of light infantry, with a proportion of field artillery, 
but by ſome overſight their ſpare cartridges are uch 
wo big ſor them, ſo that when the Americans are at 
length forced from their lines, there is not a round of 
artillery cartridges remaining. Major general Howe 
and brigadier general Pigot, have the command. The 
troops form, and remain in that poſition; till joined” by 
| a ſecond detachment of light infantry and grenadier- 
companies,” à battalion of the land forces, and a batta- 
ö hon of marines, making in the whole near upon 3000 
g men. Generals Clinton and Burgoyne take their ſtand 
8 upon Cop's hill to obſerve and contemplate the bloody 
$ regulars foren in two lines, and advance deliberately; fre- 
A quently halting to give time for the-artillery to fire, but 
t it is not well ſerved. The light infantry are directetl to 
s fore the left point of the breaſt-work, and to take the 
d American line in ſtank. The grenadiers advance to at- 
d tack in front, ſupported by two battalions, while» the 
U 
It 


left, under general Pigot, inclines to the right of the 
American line., One or two of the continental regi- 
1 ments had been poſted in Charleſtown; but afterward 

e removed to prevent their being cut off by a ſudden at- 

en tack ; fo that the Britiſh are not · hurt in the leaſt by an » 
d muſketry from thence, whatever may hereafter be pre- 
th | tended ; | 


or other from their youth. A number of the Maſl- 
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perceive any, though properly ſtationed for obſerving all 


that paſſes. General Gage had for fome' time reſolved 


upon burning the town, when once any works were 
raiſed by the Americans upon the hills belonging to it f 
and while the Britiſh are advancing nearer/and nearer to 
the attack, orders come to'Cop's hill ſor executing the re- 
ſolution: ſoon after a carcaſs is diſcharged, which ſets fire 
to an old houſe near the ferry way; the fire fpreads, and 
moſt of the place is inſtantly. in flames. The houſes at 
the eaſtern end of Charleſtown: are fired by men landed 
from the boats. The regulars derive no advantage'from 
the i ſmoke of the. conflagration, for the wind fuddenly 
ſhifting, carries it another way; ſb that they have not 


the cover of it in their approach“ The provincials have 


from the ſouthward; nor have they an riſie guns: they 
have only common muſkets, nor are theſe in general ſur · 
niſhed' with beyonets; but then they are almoſt all 
markſmen, being accuſtomed to ſparting of one Kind 


chuſetts troops are in the redoubt, and the part of the 


| breaſt-work neareſt it. The left of the breaſt - work, and 


the open ground ſtretching beyond its point to the water 
{ide, through which there has not been the apportunity of 
»» General Burgoyne's Letter. + This reſolution was a 
by a near female relation of the general, to 4 gentlewoman with 
ſhe had been acquainted. at ſchool, as a reaſon why the other, upon 
obtaining a paſs — gh ebe (Mr, 
and ertehtunamaks Dis 3! rat 325; 
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forces, and partly by the Connecticut, under capt. Nahen 


of Aſhford, and the New Hampſhire under colanel Stark. 
| By che direction of the + officers, the troops upon 
and carrying; it forward to another of the fame kind, 
and putting ſome | newly mowed grais between them, 
form a ſliguu deſenot in ſome parts. General War- 
ren joins the Maſſachuſetta forces in one place, and 


general Pomeroy ĩn another. General Putnam is bufily | 


engaged in aiding and encouraging, here and there as 
the caſe requires, The provincials are impatientiy wait- 


ing the attack of the enemy. What ſcenes now offer to 


our view ! | Here, a large and noble town, conſiſting of 
about 300 dwelling houſes, and near upon 200 other 
The only place of warſhip, a large commodious meeting 
houſe, by ics aſpiring: ficeple, forms a pyramid of fire 
above the reſt. There, in Boſtun, che ſteeples, houſes, 
and height, are covered with the inhabitants, and thoſe 


of che milicury, whoſe duty does not call them elſeuhere. 


Yondery the bills around the coumry, and the 

that afford u ſafe and diſtinct view of — 
conteſt; are occupied by Americans of all ages and or- 
ders. The Britiſh move on ſteadily, bur lowly, inſtead 
of uling/a quick ftrp; which gives the provincials the 
advantage of raking kurer and cooler aim. Theſe re- 
twelve rods, when they begin a furious diſcharge of ſmall 
arms, by which the cnermy is arreſted, and which they 
return for ſome; time without advancing a ftep. The 
fream of American fire is ſo inceflant, and does ſoch 


execution, 


43 
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execution, that the regulars retreat in diſorder, and with 
great precipitation toward the place of landing, and 
{ome ſeek refuge even in their boats; The officers are 
ſeen by the ſpectatots on the oppoſite ſhore, running 
down to them, uſing. the moſt paſſionate geſtures, and 
puſhing them forward with their ſwords. At length 
chey are rallied; but march with apparent reluctance up 
to the intrenchment. The Americans again reſerve 
their fire, till the enemy come within five or ſix rods; 
then diſcharge their well · dinected pieces, and put them 
a ſecond time to flight. Such is the loſs already 
ſuſtained, that ſeveral of. the officers ay, It is down- 
right butchery to lead the men on afreſſi againſt the 
lines. But Britiſn honor is at ſtake : theſe muſt 
therefare be carried. General Hoe und the officers 
double their exertions. General Clinton petveeiving how 
the army is ſtaggered, paſſes over, wihout waiting for 
orders, and joins. them in time to be nf ſervicc. The 
united and ſtrenuous effirts of the different officers. ate 
Again | ſucceſsful, notwithſtanding the men diſcovertan 
almoſt inſuperable averſion to renewing the attack. The 
Americans are in want of powder, ſend for a ſupply, 
but can procure none; for there is but a barrel and a 
half in the magazine. This deficiency diſables them 
from making the ſame. defence as before; while the 
Britiſh reap a further advantage by bringing ſome cannon 
to bear ſo as to rake the inſide of the breaſt- work from 
end to end; upon which the provincials retreat within 
their fort. The regular army now makes a deciſive puſn. 
The fire from the ſhips and batteries and field artillery 
is redoubled. The officers in the rear goad on the ſol: 


| bier, and de redoube is attacked on.three des at once 
The 
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rhe provineials are of neceſſity ordered to retreat but 
they delay, and keep the enemy at bay for ſome time with 
the butt ends of their muſkets, till the redoubt is half 


filed with regulars; the works of which are eafily 


mounted, a few hours Wen been een 
throwing them up. PE 

While theſe operations are going Ca: 
work and redoubt, the light infantry ire engaged in at- 
tempting to force the left point of the former, through 
the ſpace between that and the water, that they may 
take the American line in flank. They exhibit repeated 
proofs. of undaunted courage; but the reſiſtance they 
meet with is as formidable and fatal as what their fellow 
ſoldiers experience in the other quarter. Here the pro- 
vincials alſo, by command, reſerve their fire till the 
enemy is near, and then pour in their ſhot upon the 
infantry with ſuch a true direction and amazing ſucceſs, 
as to mow them down in ranks. Some of them are 
lightly guarded by the rail fences abovementioned; but 
others are quite expoſed, and more than is needful; and 
the regulars will have no reaſon in future to charge 
them with fighting unfairly, becauſe of their uſing de- 
fences,” not formed by military rules, and workmen: 
The engagement between the two parties is kept up 
with great reſolution ; but the well-aimed fire of the 
Americans does aſtoniſhing execution; and the ftrenu- 
ous exertions of the regulars cannot compel them to re- 


treat, till they obſerve that their main body has left the 


hill: when they give way, but with more regularity than 
could be expected from troops who have been no longer 
under diſcipline, and in general never before” pr an 
engagement, 

| The 
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- The courage and conduct of the provincials that op- 


were overpowered and obliged to retreat from the fort; 


- - and who muſt otherwiſe have been cut off, as the ene - 


ms but for ſuch 


oppoſition, would have been inſtantly = 
upon the back of the redoubt. While theſe brave men 


were retreating. general Warren was ſhot in the back 


N 


part of his head, on che right ide * : having mechani- 
cally. clapt his hand nnn. * n ons 


l An * mi 
which joined che peninſula of Charleſtown to the main 


land; and as the Glaſgow man of war and two floating 


batteries were ſo ſtationed as to rake every part of it 
with'theiw ſhot, it was feared that they would be cut off 
after all, but they retired with very little loſs, The in · 
oeſſant fire kept up by the dip and batteries acroſ the 


| any conliderable veinfarcements getting to the hill; but 
this was wing mare to the cowardice of ſome provin- 


cial officers chan to the excquuan of the ſhot. - 31: 
The number of Americaus engaged, including thoſe 

who dared to croſs che neck and join them, amounted 

only to fiſteen hundred; but the unengaged, who ap- 


peared in various parts, did, by their different move- 
menta, lead many of che Boſton ſpectators to apprehend, 


em that they conſiſted of ſome thouſands. 


- 4 Mr. afterward major Witiflow, of the American artillery, (who 
wes perſonally acquainted with the general, and eroſſed over from 
Boſtog to the place of ation, after the battle, and narrowly ſurveyed 
the-hody) yelmed ee. and the hand Wr 
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would puſh the advantage they had gained, and march 
immediately to head quarters at Cambridge, about tuo 
miles diſtant, and in no ſtate of defence. But they ad- 
vanced no further than to Bunker's-hill, of which chey 
poſſe ſſed themfetves the night of their retreat from Lex- 
ington ;; and here they threw up works for their own fe 
curity. The provincials did the fame upon Proſpect- 
hill in front of them, about half way eo Cambridge. 
The apprehenſions of each ſide in regard to the other 
appeared to be ſimilar. Both were guarding againſt an 
ad ttack, and in hopes of preventing it. Had the reſolu- 
tion of either led on immediately to a freſh engagement, 
the day would probably have been far more deciſive. 
But the loſs'of the peninfala damped the courage of the 
Americans, and the loſs of men depreſſed the ſpirits of 
this Britiſh, A veteran officer, who was. at the battles 
of Dewingen and Minden, and at ſeveral others in Ger- 
and dhe number of men in it, he never knew any thing 
equal it. There Was a continued ſheet of fire from the 
provincials for meur half an hour, and the action was hot 
for about double that period. In this ſhort ſpace, the 
loſs of the Bruiſi, according to general Gage, amounted 
to 1054, of whom 226 were Killed, of theſe 19 were 
2 majors, and 7 captains ; 70 other officers were wound- 
ed. Among thoſe more generally regretted, were heu-- 
tenant colonel Abercromby, and major Pitcairn,” wh 
oocaſioned the [firſt ſhedding of blood at Lexington. Phe 
battle:of Quebec in the late war, with all its glory, and 
the vaſtuck of che . was not 
4.2 48d 
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fo deſtructive to the Britiſh ' officers as this affair of an 
American intrenchment, the work of only a few; hours. 
Even at the battle of Minden, where the Britiſn regi- 
ments ſuſtained the force of the whole French army for 
a conſiderable time, the number of officers kiiled, in- 
cluding two who ſoon died of their wounds, was only 
13, and the wounded remaining 66 : their whole loſs in 
killed was 291, in wounded 1037, together 1328 *. 
That the officers ſuffered ſo, muſt be imputed partly to 
their being aimed at by the Americans; and this may 
account for moſt of thoſe, who were near the perſon of 
general Howe, being ſlain or diſabled. It was a won- 
der, that the general himſelf eſcaped. The men, ha- 
biruated to take ſight, would naturally aim at the ,offi- 
cers, without expecting or waiting for orders, from an 
apprehenſion that much confuſion would follow. upon 
their dropping. Gage's account of the killed and wound - 
ed is large; but does not equal by much what has been 
given to one of the ſelectmen of Boſton, remaining in 
- rown, by a ſergeant who declared he had ſeen the re- 
turns from the proper perſons, the total of which was 
1325, The light infantry. and grenadiers, the moment 
they preſented themſelves, loſt three-fourths of their men, 
and in a few inſtances more. Of one company only 
three or five, and of another only fourteen eſcaped. ; A 
number of tories ſerved as volunteers, ſeveral of whom 
were killed. The unexpected reſiſtance” of the Ameri- 
cans called forth all the courage and exertions of the 
Britiſh officers, which did not fail upon the occafian : 
but whatever commendations they are entitled to upon 
chat account, the Americans are certainly entitled to a 

mach' Hiſtory of the War from 2755. Vol. TV, p. 20. printed 
for Mr. Dilly. 
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proper portion of the like for having made the ſame noceſ- 
fary. Theſe have now wiped away the reproaches unjuſtly 
caſt upon them by their enemies in Britain. Let ſuch 
praiſe the ſpirited conduct of general Howe and of ge- 
neral Clinton; and attribute in a great meaſure the ſuc- 
ceſs of the day to the firmneſs and gallantry of general 
Pigot; but let them. no more pronounce the coloniſts | 
cowards, ho will fly at the very fight of a grenadier's 
cap. The Britiſh, beſide gaining the peninſula; tool“ 
— — pet phage» VII 

— the babe has been trifling. The 
killed and dead of their wounds are 139, the wounded: 
living 278, and the miffing 36, in all 453: They deeply 
regret the deaths of major general Warren, of colonel- 
Gardner of Cambridge, of lieutenant colonel Parker of 
Chelmsford,” who was wounded, taken priſoner,” and 
periſhed in Boſton jail ; of major Moore and major. 
McClany, who were the only officers of diſtinction that 
they loſt. But the death of general Warren will be moſt 
ſeverely felt; and occaſions the ꝑreateſt ſorrow. His 
enemies bear teſtimony to kis importance; by triumph- 
ing at his fall, and rating it as better to them than 5300 
men. Neither reſentment, nor intereſted views, but a 
regard to the Kberties of his country, induced him to 
oppoſe the meaſures of government. He ſtepped ſor- 
ward into public view, not that he might be noted and 
admired for a patriotic ſpitit, but beeauſe he a pa- 
triot. He was a gentleman of integrity, in"wham the 
friends of liberty could confide. The foundneſrof his 
judgment enabled him to give good advice in private 
conſultations.” Hi powers of pooch andeeaſbging i 
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cial congreſs. He aimed not at a ſeparation from, but 
2 coalition with Britain, upon a full redreſs of (grievances, 
and à reciprocal intercourſe of intereſts and affection. 
He was valued in private life for his engaging manners, 
and as a phyſician for his profeſſional abilities. The 
death of an amiable conſort had made his life of the 
greateſt importanee to his children; he was willing how- 
ever: to riſt ĩt in the fervice of the public. His intre- 
pidity and zeal for the cauſe. he had eſpouſed; together 
with the electing voice of the provincial congreſs, induced 
him to enter upon the military line. Within four days 
after his appointment to a major-generalſhip, he fell a 
noble ſacrifice to the natural rights of mankind. . He 
was of a middling ſize, and of eee 0 
ladies pronounced him handſome... — * 
The tories exulted upon the acquiſition — 
fula of Charleſtown ;--but- the experienced officers in the 
Britiſn ſervice thought the advantage too deatly pur- 
chaſed; and their countenances became gloomy upon 
the 'occafivn. The reaſon for it has been increaſing 
ſrom the frequent and-multiplied deaths of the wounded. 
T heſe have ſuffered greatly for want of freſh proviſions 
and other ſupplies, which. the country alone could fur- 
niſh ; many Would have ſurvived, had they been as well 
nurſed as the wounded Americans out of Boſton, of 


whom but few have died; with regard to the wounded 


priſoners in town, chere are complaints of dar s 
bed ill- treated. 


Ihe burning . Gbarleſtonn, — „ 


though before the preſent troubles a place of great trade, 
has not had the leaſt tendency. toward diſcouraging the 
EN | 4 pPfrovin- 
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provincials from proſecuting their oppoſition to miniſte- 
rial meaſures, whatever might have been the intention 
of general Gage. It has not excited fear, but reſent- 
ment, -wrath and execration. Such military executions 
may diſtreſs. and impoveriſh, but will not ſubdue the 
coloniſts. They might anſwer in the old wund; þut are 
not calculated for the new. 
P 
able with a capital error in landing and attacking as he 
did. It might originate from too great a confidence in : 
the forces he commanded, and in too contemptuous an 
opinion of the enemy he had to encounter. He certainly 
might have entrapped the provincials by landing on the 
narroweſt part of Charleſtown neck, under the fire of 
the floating batteries and ſhips of war. Here he might 
have ſtationed and fortified his army, and kept up an 
open communication with Boſton by a water-carriage, 
which he would have commanded through the aid of the 
navy, on each ſide of the peninſula, Had he attempted 
this manceuvre, the provincials on obſerving it, muſt 
have made a rapid retreat from Breed's-hill, to have eſ- 
caped having his troops in their rear, and being encloſed. 
It is ſaid, that general Clinton propoſed it. The rejec- 
tion of the propoſal, if really made, has greatly weak- 
ened the Britiſh army, and probably prevented the ruin 
of the American. 
The coloniſts may regret, that general Howe con- 
quered at Breed's-hill ; but had the provincials driven 
him back into Boſton, it might have been of far greater 
detriment to the common cauſe, than the preſent firua, 
tion of affairs. The Maſſachuſetts colony would ſcarce 
have been eaſy under the appointment of general Wan- 
E 2 ington 
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ington to the chief command, had general Ward been 
erowned with the laurels of victory. The Victory, as 


It now ſtands, will make the appointment go down 


eaftly, and prevent objections. Not only ſo, but it has 
occaſtoned Gage s dividing his army to ſecure the con- 
queſt he has made. He has another poſt to maintain, 


which will employ ſo great a force, às to cramp his fu- 


ture operations. Beſides, had the Britiſh been driven 
back into Bpfton, they might have removed to New 
York, which would have anfwered their general deſign 
better than remaining cooped up in their preſent poſi- 
tion. In that city and colony they would have had 
many more friends. There it is that the miniſtry have 
their greateſt influence. That would have been the ſe- 
eureſt place for the troops, and where they might have 
procured thoſe fupplies from the country which they are 
now deprived of. By early reinforcements from Great 
Britain, it might have been made fo ſtrong a poſt, a 
to have commanded the North River, and cut off the 
communication between hs colonies which that ſepa- 
fades. 

The provincials have been indefatigable * throwing 
up works, and ſecuring the moſt expoſed parts of their 
lines with ſtrong redoubts covered with artillery. They 
had ſtrangely neglected fortifying the paſſage from the 
neck to the poſt of Roxbury, and even the poſt itſelf; 


but ſince the Breed's-hill battle they have compenſared 


for the defect; and ta mak their defence the more per- 
ect, have pulled down a very good houſe, (on a point 


where the road coming from Boſton divides) which was 


built by governor Dudley, and to whoſe falſe politics 
— r * to * earl origin of thoſe de- 


ſigns 


the propofal of delivering up their arms; yet as the 
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figns which the rniniſtry are now endeavouring to accom: 
pliſh. The miniſterial army abound in military ſtores 
and artillery; and are not ſparing in throwing ſhells, and 
ſupporting a great cannonade upon the provincial works, 
eſpecially at Roxbury, It was terrifying at firſt to raw 


troops, who not being accuſtomed to, expected to ſuffer 


greatly by it. Some damage has been done among the 
houſes in the ſtreet, : one or two have been burnt, 
and a man or! two killed. But the provincials ſtati- 
oned there have found by experience, that though 


the noiſe is great, the damage is trifling, and therefore 


deſpiſe it. They art ſo hardened by repeated firing; 
that a cannonading is no more minded than a common 
thunder ſhower. . -. 

Breed's-hill engagement excited freſh defines. in the 
inhabitants of Boſton to leave the town. The ſelectmen 


had given repeated aſſurances to general Gage, that they 


in order to juſtify his detaining them, he 


* 


had delivered up their arms according to agreement: 
iſſued a pro- June 


clamarion, in which he declared, that he had full proof 9 


of the contrary, and that many had been perfidious in 
that. reſpect, and had fecreted great numbers. Some 
{ew might ſecrete their ſporting guns, or curious arms, 
No doubt however is to be made, but that the greateſt 
part, er nearly all the training arms were delivered up. 
The impartial world will ſcarcely acquit him of having 
been guilty of a notorions breach of faith, even admit- 
ting his own plea. If individuals had not comphed with 


community had done it, the innocent were entitled to 
all the benefits of the agreement. Numbers were af- 
* 
Sk E 3 N effects, 
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effects; though that was ſtipulated in the beginning; the 
allowance however was thought to be owing to a defire 
of reducing the conſumption nt contre when a 


_ "ſcarcity was approaching, 


bear an equal affection to both you Old and New Eng- 


The day the proclamation appeared, the chiefs and 
warriors of the Oneida tribe of Indians, directed the fol- 


loving ſpeech to governor Trumbull, to- be communi- 


cated by him to the four New England provinces: 
„ As my younger brothers of the New England 


Indians, who have ſettled in our vicinity, are now going 


down to viſit their friends, and to move up parts of 
their families that were left behind with this belt by 


them, Lopen the road wide, clearing it of all obſtacles, 


nn, 4mm e eee 'and return to their ſet- 
tlements here in peace. 

% We Oneidas are aden Yet this meaſure on ac- 
eount of the diſagreeable ſituation of affairs that way; 
and we hope by the help of God, they may return in 


peace. We earneſtly recommend ps to = charity 
chrough their long journey. © 


Now we more immediately addreſs you our bro- 
ther, the governor, and the chiefs of New England. 

« Brothers We have heard of the unhappy diffe- 
rences, and great contention between you and Old Eng- 
land. —We wonder greatly, and are troubled in our 
Brothers . Poſſeſs your minds in peace reſpecting 
us Indians We cannot intermeddle in this diſpute 
between two brothers. The quarrel ſeems to be unna- 


tural.— Lou are two brothers of one Blood. We are un- 


willing to join on either ſide in ſuch a conteſt, for we 


land, 
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Jand.—Should the great king of England apply to us 
for aid-—we ſhall deny him.—If the colonies app —we 
will refuſe —The preſent ſituation of you two brothers 
is new and ſtrange to us. We Indians cannot find, ngr 
recollect in the traditions of our anceſtors, the like caſe, 
or a ſimilar inſtance. 


e Brothers For cheſe reaſons poſſeſs your minds in 


peace, and take no umbrage, that we Indians refuſe 
Joining in the conteſt. We are for peace. 
Brothers ! Was it an alien, a foreign nation, who 
had ſtruck you, we ſhould look into the matter.—We 
hope, through the wiſe government. and. good pleaſure 
of God, your diſtreſſes may be ſoon removed, and the 
dark clouds be diſperſed. 


deſire you will not apply to our Indian brethren in New 
England for their aſſiſtance.—Let us Indians be all of 
one mind, and live with one another ; and you white 
n ſettle your own diſputes betwixt yourſelves. 


the Sachems and warriors, and female governeſſes of 
Oneida, ſend our love to you brother, governor, and all 
the other chiefs in New England.“ 

Signed by William Sunoghfis, Nicklaſha — 
William Kanaghquagſea, Peter Thayebearr, Jimmy Tutay- 
abeare, Nickhbis Ag bſenbare, 1, e. garter; Thomas Yogh- 
tanowea, i. e. ſpreading of the dew ; Adam Obawwano, 
 Quedellis Agwerondongwas,] i. e. breaking of the twigs ; 
 Handerebeks Tegabſweabdyen, i. e. a belt (of wampum) 
extended; Fobnko' Skeanendon, Thomas Teondeatha, i. e. 


. Above a hundred years back a a Sachem 
of 


E 4 


« Brothers !—As we have declared for peace, we 


& Brothers —We have now declared our minds. | 
pleaſe to write to us, that we may know yours, We 


S 
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of family, which was becoming extindt, adopted a nu- 
merdus family, and to commemorate their own decay 
and extinction, called the adopted Teondeathe, which 
EE 

The ſpeech was dated from Wee why 
head etectod on pate, | 

My friend, the Rev. Mr. Sued Kirkland; u mit 
Wee 88g the Oneidas, and who underſtands the 
language, interpreted and wrote che above. He tells 
me, chat the Indian names of men, rivers and places, 
have oſten ſpecial meanings, alluding to events or qua- 
lities, as is much the caſe in the Hebrew language, 
The Indians are very deliberate in their ſpeeches, often 
pauſing, ta engage a cloſer attention to what they de- 
liver; © They have a prevailing ſpecies of politeneſs, fre- 
quently wanting in the converſation of the civilized 
Europrans, too apt to pronounce them, ſavages and 
barbatiaris, They give cloſe attention to the perſon ad. 
dreſſing them. They do not interrupt him while ſpeak- 
ing, but wait till he has finiſhed ; and conſider it 
as great rudeneſs to be interrupted; In their councils 
every one is heard with patience in all that he has to 
ſay: profound ſilenee reigns among the audience to the 
excluſion of all diſturbance, and there ne no private 
confabulations. 
| The above Indian ſpeech ſbems to refer to one which 
- "had been ũelivered to the provincial congreſs eleven 
days before, by the Stockbridge delegate, being the 
anfver of zhe Indians'dwelling there to a meſſage of the 
former congreſs. This anſwer was, „Brothers | we 
have heard you fpeak by your letter we thank you for 
ts Brothers ! you remem- 

ber 


ire now make e 
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great and you was little, very ſmall. I then took} you 
in for a friend, and kept you utwder my arms, fo chat 
no one might injure you: ſince that time we have eyer 
been true friends; chere hay never been any quartel . be- 
eween us, But now our conditions are changed Lou 
are become great and tall. Vou reach to the clouds. 
You are ſeen all round the world, and I am become 
ſmall, very little. I am not ſo high as your heel. Now 
you take care of me, and I look to you for protection. 
* Brothers! I am ſorry to hear of this great quarrei 
between you and Old England.—It appears that blood 
muſt ſoon be ſhed to end this quarrel We never till 
this day underſtood the foundation of this quarrel be- 
tween you and the country you came from. Brothers ! 
Whenever I fee your blood running, you will ſoon find 
me about you to revenge my brothers blood. Although 
JI am low and very ſmall, I will gripe hold of | your 


enemy's heel, that he cannot run ſo faſt, and fo light, 


as if he had nothing at his heels. 


2 


4 Brothers I You know I am not eee 


therefore I aſk your advice in what I am no going to 
ſay -] have been thinking before you come to action to 
take 2 run to the weſtward, and feel the mind of my 


ſtand, whether they are on your ſide, or for your ene- 
mies. —If 1 find they are againſt you, I will try to turn 
their minds. I think they will liſten to. me, fur they 
have always looked this way for advice concerning all 
important news that comes from the riſing of the ſun. 
If they hearken to me, you will not be afraid of any 


affected, 


\ 
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aſſectedʒ you ſhallſoon know by. me. Now I think 1 
can do you more ſervice in this way than by marching 
off immediately to Boſton, and ſtaying there, it may be 
⁊ great while before blood runs. Now as I ſaid you are 
wiſer than I, I leave this for your conſideration, whether 
L come down n or wait till 4 hear * 
blood is ſpilled. 
- «Brothers! dai ens eee 
we are. falling back from our engagements. We are 
ready to do any thing for your relief, nd ſhall che 
guided by your, counſel. _ 
„ Brothers! One thifg I ak of you, if you ſend for 
me to fight, that you will. let me fight in my own In- 
dian way. I am not uſed to fight Engliſh faſhion, 
therefore. you muſt not expect I can train like your men. 
Only point out to me where your enemies keep, and 
char 5.6 1 hall wants know.” . 

- is Qothwas debrerad the Sorergti.of April 1376, 
by the chief Sachem. of the Mobeakownuck tribe of In- 
dians, reſiding at Stockbridge, after fitting. near two 
days in council. The provincial congrefs ordered the 
1 Nn 
Brothers We this day, by the delegate; from 
Stockbridge, firſt heard of your friendly anſwer to our 
ſpeech to you by captain William Goodrich, which an- 
ſwer we are told you made to us immediately by a let- 
ter, which we have not yet teceived. We now reply. 
. © Brothers! You ſay that you was once great, but 
that you are now little ; and that we were once little, 
but are now great. The ſupreme Spirit orders theſe 
ching. Whether we are little or great, let us keep the 
path of friendſhip clear, which. our fathers made, and 
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in which we have both travelled to-this time. The 
friends of the wicked counſellors of our king, fell upon = 
us, and ſhed ſome blood, ſoon "after we ſpake ro you 
laſt by our letter. But we with a fmall twig kitted fo 
ſhut themſelves up in our great tomn, called Boſton, 
which they have made ſtrong. We have now made our 
hatchets, and all our inſtruments of war, ſharp and 
bright.—All the chief counſellors, who live on this fide 
the great water, are ſitting in the grand council-houſe 
in Philadelphia, when they give the word, we ſhall all 
as one man fall on, and drive our enemies out of their 
hands out of our pouches, and let us fit in our council 
n nc 7” Parr 
times. 

* Brothers! Though you are ſinall, gut you wes 8 
Uſe your wiſdom to help us.—If you think it beſt; go 
and ſmoke your pipe with your Indian brothers toward 
the ſetting of the fun, and tell them of all you hear and 
all you ſee ; and let us know what their wiſe men ſay.—- 
If ſome of your young men ſhould have a mind to ſee 
what we are doing here, Jet them come down'and tarry - 
enn 'our warriors, We will provide for _ 
they are here. 

& Brothers ! When you have any trouble, cone and 
tell it to us, and we will help you. | 

s- eee Hy pe gn cer Sichern 
+» » of the Mabeatoumuc Indians. f 

| | The Maſſichuſes congres wrote tothe ever towns Jn 
| tar the continental congres refolved on the 55h iche. ** 

1.0 ; | « that 
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n being due to the act of-parlidment 
for altering the charter of the colony, &c. (us in page qq) 
and directed them to elect one or more frerholders to re · 
preſent them in a great and general court, to be held upon 
the 1 gth'of July at Watertown. They alſo choſe colonel 
en mae ee f in the Rr the Nie ere 
— ande Philadelphia, rims 
3 congreſs choſe, by ballot eight brigadier generals, 
Seth Pomeroy eq; of the Maſſachuſetts colony, the firſt; 
Richard Montgomery eſc of New York, the ſecond ; 
David Wooſter eſq; of Connecticut, the third; William 
Heath efq; of the Maſſachuſetts, te fourth; Joſeph 
Spencer eq; of Connecticut, the fifth.;- John Thomas 
eſq; of the Maſſachuſetts, the fixth; John Sulltyan eſqi 
of ene * n: and Nathaniel 22 
officer in the dur ſhould ecie cer er comm; 
bons through the hands of the general. 

- The fame day they reſolved,” That's ſum not: eu- 
caling 2,000,000 of Spaniſh milled dollars be emitted 
by the congreſs in bills of credit, for the defence of Ame- 
rica; and that THE TWELVE, CONFEDERATED 
COLONIES (thus, they are termed) be pledged for the 
redemption of the bills.” This is an expedient, without 
which they are not able to proſecute the defence of Ame- 
rica, as they have neither money nor revenues to recur to. 
Some few of the delegates know, from what has happened 
in the northern colonies, that the effects of a paper emiſ- 


-- "Hon will be bad, when it becomes plentiful; Has na ſtable 
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exchanged in the common intercourſe of buſineſs for 
ſects or ſpecſe value. But the riſk of ſmallerand per- 
nale vis muſt take place, rather than the totul lb 
verſion of tho rights of the united colomes- be endan- 
gered. No one delegate therefore oppoſed the prefenc 
expedient. As the news of Breed's- hill bamie bad 
reached them, by means ofa quick conveyance, they 
reſolved, That Pennſydvania raiſe two more compa- 
into a' battalion; to be commanded by fuch r officers-'as 
ſhall be eee eee eee eee 
faldd colony... 704 4.87 $10 07 eannob et nomsls 
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the American aſſociation, they reſolved, *:; That it be 


recommended to all in that eolony, who wiſh, welt ts 


che libetties of America, to aſſociate for the defence of 


onder proper officers ; and That in caſe the afſembly-or 
convention of that ovlony ſhall think it ahſolutely ne. 
ceſſary for the ſupport of the American aff6ciation and 
fafety of rhe colony, to raiſe a thouſand men, this eon 
greſs will confider them as an American army; and pro- 


American Jiberty; and to inbody themſelves as mirs 


vide for their pay. They have gone too ſur ta rereds 


from the uſe of force, and ſo muſt employ it wherever 
wanted to ſecure their friends, till the point in diſpute: 
witty Great Britain is ſettled. The. zeal, activity, and 


unanimity of thoſe Pennſylvanians in geperal, whoſe 


the 'neceflity of fuch like reſolutions in reſpect to them. 


The Philadelphia militia have been ſortned into three 


battalions for ſome time: and in the beginning of che 
month, „ pda ar ds rag $190 


— 
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pany of 1 56, with two twelve and four ſix "ON braſs 
- : | | 
field pieces; a troop of light horſe, ' ſeveral companies 


_ of light inſantry, rangers, and riflemen; in the whole 


Joined: in brigade, went through the manual exerciſe, 
firing; and manceuvres (with a dexterity ſcarcely to be 
expected from ſo ſhort a practice) in the preſenee of the 
members of the continental congreſs, and ſeveral thou- 
fand- ſpectators. A conſiderable number even of the 
quakers have joined in the military aſſociation of the 


city. Tbere is one company compoled entirely of gen- 


tlemen belonging to that religious denomination of peo- 


mie. They are convinced chat weapons of war may be 


' , alfo, if allowed a free commerce, pay into the ſinking- 


lawfully employed in defending their national 
bberties, though they 23 — 
tions uo gratify ambition, covetouſneſs or revenge. The 
Peritiylvaniand/are- careful to order che militias of the 
counties to be frequently” exereiſed. The colony has 
Feet eee, Tir tor gone 
About the beginning of June a commiure of con- 
a up a declaration, containing an offer to 
Great Britain, That the colonies would not only con- 
tinue- to grant extraordinary aids in time of war, but 


fund' ſuch a ſum annually for one hundred years, as 
ſhould be more chan ſufficient in that, time, if faithfully 


applied, to extinguiſh all the preſent debts of Britain. 


ene 


Or, provided this was not accepted, that to remove the 


eoundleſs jealouſy of Britain, that the colonies aimed 


at independenoe, and an abolition of the navigati 
which, in truth, — — 


amd 
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and other acts for regulating their. commerce - for the 
general benefit, they would enter into a covenant wich 


right for one hundred years to come. This declara- 


tion was never entered upon. the minutes of congreſs, 


ſor ere that could be done, they received the account 


of che two reſtraining acts, which, proved'it's ruin . 

They reſolved, That in caſe any agent of the mi- 
niſtry ſhall induce the Z:dizn tribes,” or any, of them, to 
commit actual boſtilities againſt theſe colonies, or to 


alliance with ſuch Indian nations as will enter into the 


e ares fuck nad 2 


allies.“ N em 


fs 


1 * — 4 — by: g Lee. july 
and other gentlemen, arrived at Cambridge. A com-: 


way to Connecticut, there to receive them, and provide 
proper eſcorts for them from thence to the army. They 


mittee from the Maſſachuſetts congreſs repaired to 
Springfield, about a hundred miles from Boſton, on the 


had been treated with the higheſt honors in every place 


through which they paſſed; and been eſcorted, by large 


detachments, of volunteers, compoſed of - gentlemen;! . 


The general was addreſſed by the provingial congreſs of 


New Tork as he came along. They expreſſed their joy 
* ee, and toward the cloſe. 2 _ 


"> De, Price's two trafs on Civil Liber, Pare IL. . 111 — 4 


1778. The firſt reſtraining act was paſſed March the goth, Ry 


April the 1 3th. * The news of theni was undoubtedly carried by the- 
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have 


veſſel from London, eee TT 


2 . or tht 


—— —— with ofeach 
American ſoul, an gaecommodation with our mother 
cf you will eneerfuliy reſign the important depaſit 
comimitted into your hands, and reaffume the character 
of our worthieſt eitinen. The general, after declating 
his gratitude for the regard ſbown him, added, „ Be 
2Mar&d; chat every exertion of my worthy colleagues 
and myſelf, will be extended to the re- eſtublihment of 
peace and harmony, between the mother country and 
theſe colonies : as to che fatal bur neceffary operations 
of wur, when we aſfurded the ſoldier, we did not lay 
ide the citizen, and we ſhall meſt fncerely rejoice with 
you, in that happy hour; when the eſtabliſhment of 
American liberty, on the moſt firm and ſolid founda- 
tions, hall” enable us to return to our private ſtations, 


min che boſom of & free, peaceful» and happy country.” 


_ Since his 'arrivat he has been addreſſed in the moſt affec- 
tionate and reſpectful manner by the Maſſachuſetts con- 
greſs. You muſt have a recourſe to the public prints 
for his whole anſwer,; but take the beginning for a ſpe- 
cimen, Gentlemen, your kind congratulations on my 
appointment and arrival, demand my warmeſt acknow- 
ledgments, and will ever be retained in grateful remem- 
brance. In exchanging che enjoyments of domeſtic 
life for the duties of my preſent honorable bur arduous 
ſtation, L only emulate the virtue and public ſpirit of 
the whole province of Maſſachuſetts-bay, which, with 
« firmneſs, and patriotiſm without example in modern 
hiſtory, bus ſacrificed all the comforts of ſocial and po- 
litical life, in ſupport of the rights of mankind,” and 
2 of our common $a My higheſt am- 

ng bition 
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bition is, to be che happy inſtrument of vindicating 
thoſe rights; and to ſee this devoted province agaih 
reſtored to peace, liberty, and ſafety:” This paragraph 
was extremely gratifying to the perſons to whom it was 

The general began to give out the congreſſional com. 
miſſions, bur ſuſpended all further delivery when general 
Putnam had received his, upon learning that the ap- 
pointments ſo degraded general Thomas by ranking him 
far below his juniors in office, that he could not with 
any propriety continue in the army on that footing; but 


to have the difficulry removed. Waſhirigtdn acqbainted 
the congreſs with it; upon which they appdinted him 


6 


The ſeverat generals regretted the miſtake, and wiſhedd 


firſt brigadier generat in the room of Potheroy, "who 


advanced in life, - 

Grntral Groine whtified his rejpitd Gir the Einnainder 
in chief, 
rival; hn 6f: Stig cis Ger Roch Gat 
ſerving under his command. He was joined in the ad- 
drefs' by the officers of his brigade. If other generals 
and officers have done the like, it has not come to m 
knowledge: This ſingular inſtance of reſpect muſt niake 
a favorable and laſting impreſſion on the mind of general 
Waſhington - The general, after a careful inſpection, 
could not eſtimate the continental atrrly* at more than 
14500 men capable of duty; who had to defend an ex- 


tent of at leaſt twelve miles: Bur ſuch has beeſ the pre- 


caution and guurd exerciſed” on every fide of Boſton, 
N 
Vol. II. not 
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by addreſſing him on his appointment and ar- 
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not ſet foot beyond the garriſon, and ſerves only to 
create new wants, and to increaſe the inconveniencies 
of the people as well as of the Britiſh army. The hay 
growing upon the iſlands, together with the ſheep and 
cattle remaining upon them, proved an object of ne- 
ceſſary attention: but the continentals poſſeſſing a num- 
ber of whale boats, and being maſters of the ſhore 
.and- inlets, were ſucceſsful in burning, deſtroying, or 
carrying off thoſe eſſential articles of ſupply, notwith- 
ſtanding the number of nen of war and armed 
veſſels. 

July. A party d went at night dom the 
11 Roxbury camp, and getting into 65 whale boats, pro- 
.ceeded to Long Iſland, and brought off 15 of the 
enemy, about 20 head of cattle, and a 100 ſheep. The 
12. next day they went again, and burnt the hay, &c, when 
there was conſiderable fighting between them and the 
Britiſh boats and ſchooners. About ſix: days after, a 
number burnt the light houſe on an iſland, nine miles 
below Boſton, at the entrance of the harbour, though 

a man of war lay within a mile of the place. 
Since the arrival of the continental generals, the re- 
gulations of the camp have been greatly ſor the better. 
Before, there was little emulation among the officers; 
and the ſoldiers were lazy, diſorderly, and dirty. The 
freedom to which the New Englanders have alway been 
accuſtomed, makes them impatient of control, and ren- 
ders it extremely difficult to eftabliſh that diſcipline ſo 
e ſſential to troops, in order to ſucceſs. Diſcipline will 
not inſpire cowards with courage, but it will make them 
fight. The army has been thrown into three grand 
* general Ward commands the right wing at 
5 2 _ Roxbury; 
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Roxbuty ; general Lee the left at Proſpett hill; and the 
centre, in which is included a corps de reſerve, is com- 
manded by general Waſhingtun... Adjutant general 
Gates has been of ſpecial ſervice in arranging the army. 
His military {kill in thoſe matters has ſupplied the want 
of it in others. The public cannot be too thankful for 
this benefit. Every officer and private begins to know 
his place and duty. Method and punctuality are grow- 
ing into uſe, and becoming habitual. The troops will 
ſhortly have the mechaniſm and movements, as well as 
the name of an army. 

The continental lines are ſo irengthened, the number 
of redoubts and mounted cannon ſo many, as to make 
an attack upon Cambridge, or a penetration into the 
country that way impracticable. The Britiſh, accord 
ing to the intelligence obtained from Boſton, have loſt 
by death, including the ſlain, and thoſe who have died 
of their wounds, near upon 2500, ſince the 1gth of 
April. 

General Waſhington acquainted coparath. chat the al- 
lowance of proviſion to the troops, and the mode of 
delivering it out, are different from what has fallen 
within his experience, and muſt prove very waſteful and 
expenſive. The high pay of the ſoldiers *, which greatly 
exceeds that of the Britiſh, will make a more œcono- 
mical plan neceſſary. But the moſt painful information 
he had to communicate, was that of the want of pow- 
der. He diſcovered, that the whole ſtock of the army 4% 
at Roxbury, Cambridge, and the adjacent places, con- 0 
ſiſted but of ninety barrels or thereabout: that there 
were no more than thirty-ſix in the Maſſachuſetts maga- 

* A ſhilling a day. 1 
F 2 zine, 
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, ine, which-witly the ſtock: of New Hampſhire, Rhode 
Ifland, and Connecticut, made but 9937 lb. not more 
cc nine rounds @ man. The continentals remained in 
till the Jerſey committee of Elizaberh town, upon re- 
cetving che alarming news, ſent on a few tons, which 
they were obliged to do with the greateſt privacy, leſt 
the fears of their on people, had it been known, ſhould 
Have ſtopr it for their on uſe, in caſe of an emergency. 
During this interval, che great ſearciry of powder be- 
came a camp talk; and a deſerter carried the ac- 
conn of it to Boſton. The Britiſh dared not to rely 
upon the intelligence, having been ſo often deteived. 
Befide; though” they had met with unexpected proofs of 
Arrerican courage, yet they could not believe the colo- 
miſts pofſe ſſed of ſuch conſumtrnate aſſurance, as to con- 
tine inveſting them; while fo deſtitute of ammunition. 
They rather fuſpefted- a deep laid plot to inſnare them. 
All the riflemen are arrived in camp. The congreſ- 
ſional teſoł ye, for raiſing eight hundred, paſſed on the 
fohrreenth of June; and on the twenty-ſecond they agreed 
upon two additibnal companies of Pennſylvanians. No 
orders were diſpatched before the 14th, and the expreſſes 
huck to. ride three or four heindred miles to the perſons di- 
refted to raiſe then. The men to the amoumt of 1430, 
ere raiſed; completely armed; moſt with their own rifles, 
_ and*accoutred* for" the field with ſuch expedition, as to 
joim the army at Cambridge, one-company on the twen- 
46h ry-ffth- off July, the reſt on the fiſth*and ſeventh of 
„ Avpiſt; all had marched front fbur to ſeven hundred 
| $ 42<& Yet A Fo - two 
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two months, without a farthing advanced from the con- 
tinental treaſury. __ 

'The men is e good tive for chan wha: js 
congreſs have been doing... 

They agreed to a Declaration, in behalf of the colo- J 
nies, /e/ting forth the cauſes and neceſſity of their taking up 
arms, After enumerating the injuries they had ſuffered, 
they reprobated the principles of lord North's concilia- 
tory plan, without naming it, and ſaid, ( Parliament 
adopted an inſidious manœuvre calculated to divide us, 
to eſtabliſh a perpetual auction of taxations, where co- 
lony ſhould bid againſt colony, all of them uninformed 
what ranſom would redeem their lives.” They went 
on to mention, the perfidy of general Gage in break - 
ing his agreement with the inhabitants of Boſton—the 
wanton burning of Charleſtown,. and à gonſiderable 
number. of houſes in other places the ſeizure of their 
ſhips and veſſels the inſtigating of the Canadians and ; 
Indians to fall upon them. They then ſaid, We are 
reduced to the alternative of chooſing an unconditional 
ſubmiſſion. to the tyranny. of irritated miniſters, or re- 
ſiſtance by force. The latter is our choice. We have 
counted. ibe colt of this conteſt, and find nothing fo 
dreadful as voluntary ſlavery. Honor, juſtice and hu- 
manity, ſorbid us tamely to ſurrender that freedoun 
which we received from our. gallant anceſtors, and which 
our innocent poſterity have a right to receive from us. 
We cannot endure the infamy and guilt of reſigning 
ſucceeding. generations to that wretchedneſs which. inc- 
vitahly awaits them, if we baſcly aun bon- 
* upon them.“ 


2 
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ens ui ron br un 
« Our cauſe is juſt, Our union is perfect. Our inter- 


nal reſources are great, and if neceſſary, foreign aſſiſtance 


is undoubredly: attainable.” This intimation of foreign 


afiftance, was not founded upon any private informa- 
tion, but flowed ſolely from the perſuaſion, chat one or 
more foreign powers will readily embrace the opportu- 
nity of a fixed breach between Great Britain and the 
colonies, to weaken the power of the firſt by aſſiſting 


the laſt.” But chat they might not by their declaration, 
diſqulet the minds of their friends and fellow ſubjects, 


congreſs affured them, that they meant not to diſſdlve 
that union, which had fo long and ſo happily ſubſiſted 
between them and Britain. They concluded thus, 


4 With an humble confidence in the mercies of the ſu- 


preme and impartial Judge and Ruler of the univerſe, 
we moſt devoutly implore his divine goodneſs to pro- 


tect us happily through this great conflict, to diſpoſe our 
"adverſaries to reconciliation on reaſonable terms, and 
thereby to relieve the "Empire from the r Fof 
crvil war. „ 


The declaration of en has 6888 * with reli- 
gious ſolemnity by the chaplains, to the different bodies 


of the American army about Boſton, and received with 
bud acclamations by the troops, and the numerous 
ſpectators who were preſent upon the occaſion. - The 
' fame day that congreſs agreed upon the declaration, 
they reſolved upon a letter of thanks to the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and livery of the city of London, for their vir- 


tuous and fpirited oppoſition to the oppreſſive afid ruin- 


ous fyſtem of colony adminiſtration adopted by dhe Bri 
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The feen to de king being ready, it as ignedJuy 
by the members preſent. It is a decent, dutiful, and 
truly filial petition, and deſerves to be written. in letters 
of gold, for the ſentiments it breathes toward the parent 
ſtate, Had money been wanting to haye purchaſed it, 
it would have been wiſdom to have bought it at any 
price. If properly received, it may be made the baſis 
of an eternal compact, between Great Britain and her 
American colonies, which may to all ages bid defiance 
to the intrigues of France, and the murmurs of rotten- 
hearted-men either in Britain or America. The fince- 
rity of it may be called into queſtion by the miniſtry. 
Let them then put the ſincerity of it to the teſt, by pro- 
moting a compliance with the contents ; and fo over- 
reach thoſe individual delegates, who may wiſh a conti- 
nuance of the preſent quarrel. The colonies as yet de- 
fire no more than a redreſs of grievances, and ſecurity 
againſt a repetition of them. They moſt ardently long 
for a firm and indiſſoluble union with the parent ſtate 
upon theſe grounds. Thus is it with the army. It is 
the wiſh of general Waſhington particularly; and ſuch 
is its reaſonableneſs, that he hopes and expects, that the 
conteſt will be ſhortly terminated, ſo as to admit of his 
P 
reſidence on Mount Vernon. | 

The ſame day the congreſs agreed to an A0 to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. In it they ſaid, « We © 
have again preſented an humble and dutiful petition to 
our ſovereign ; and to remove every imputation of ob 
ſtinacy, have requeſted his majeſty to direct ſame mode 
by which the united applications of his faithful coloniſts 
* ve * into a happy and permanent reconcl- 

F + lation, 
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liation, We are willing to treat on ſuch terms as can 
alone render an accommodation laſting; and we flatter 
ourſelves, that our pacific endeavours will be attended 
with a removal of miniſterial troops, and a repeal of 
thoſe laws, of the operation of which we complain, on 
the one part, and a diſbanding of our army, and a diſ- 
ſolution of our commercial aſſociations on the other.“ 
They, after that, inſinuated the danger the inhabitants 
of Britain would be in of loſing their freedom, in caſe 
their American brethren were ſubdued, The addreſs 

is intended to conciliate the minds of the inhabitants of 
Britain, to the meaſures that the coloniſts haye already 
taken, or may be obliged further to take, and to obtain 
the countenance of the former, 

The petition to the king, the addreſs to the 18 
tants of Great Britain, and the letter to the lord mayor, 
c. were ordered tb be ſent under cover to Richard 
Penn, eſq; whom the preſident was to requeſt, in behalf 
of the congreſs, to join with the colony agents in pre- 
ſenting the petition to the king. Mr, Penn ſailed four 
days after this order for England, 

12 The congreſs agreed upon appointing commiſſioners 
to ſuperintend Indian affairs in behalf of the colonies, 
Proper talks to the Indians were ordered to be prepared, 
73. which were reported the next day, and accepted. - 
38, _The-congreſs reſolved to recommend to all able-bo- 
died effective men in each colony, between foxteen and 
fifty, immediately to form themſelves into regular com- 
Panies of miliga ; to acquire military ſkill, and to be 
vell prepared for defence ; and that a fourth part of the 
militia in every colony be ſelected for minute men, and 
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quired, It was earneſtly recommended to thoſe, who 
could not conſcientiouſly bear arms in any caſe, to con- 
tribute liberally to the relief of their diſtreſſed brethren, 
and to do all other ſervices to their opprefled country, 


which they could conſiſtently with their religious prin- 


ciples. They allo propoſed that cach colony . ſhould 
appoint a committee of ſafety, to direct all matters ne. 


ceſſary for the ſecurity of their reſpective colonies, in the 


receſs of their aſſemblies and conventions ; and ſhquld 
make ſuch proyiſion by, armed yeſſels or otherwiſe, as 
might be judged. expedient, for che protection of their 
harbours and navigation on their ſea, coaſts, againſt all 
hoſtile cutters and. ſhips of war. 

This being the day appoinged far the continental fall 
congreſs agreed to meet, and go in a body to divine 
ſervice, both parts of the day. They requeſted. Mr. 
Ducks to preach before them in the morning, and Dr, 
Aon in the afternoon, But before ſervice, they met 


time enough to read ſome diſpatches. brought by expreſs 


from general Schuyler ; and a letter from the conyen- 
tion of Georgia, ſetting forth that that colony had ac- 
ceded to the general aſſociation, and PRO dele- 


gates to attend the congreſs, 


The day was kept at Philadelphia, as che moſt ſo- 


lemn faſt ever held in that city. It was religiouſly ob- 
ſeryed throughout the. united colonies. The united 
ſynod of New Ygrk and Philadelphia, had publiſhed. a 
paſtoral letter ſome time before : it was read on that 
day, in the churches. under their care, which are very 


numerous. They, faid. in it, „ As the whole con- 


tinent, with hardly any exception, ſeœm determined to 
deſend their rights hy farce prog ae per 
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culiar duty of thoſe, who profeſs a willingneſs to hazard 
their lives in the cauſe of liberty, to be prepared for 
death, which to many muſt be a certain, and to every 
one is a poſſible or probable event. It is well known to 
you (otherwiſe it would be- imprudent thus publicly to 
profeſs) that we haye not been inſtrumental in inflam- 
ing the minds of the people, or urging them to acts of 
violence and diſorder. Perhaps no inſtance can be given 
on ſo intereſting a ſubject, in which: political ſentiments 
have been fo long and fo fully kept from the pulpit, 
and even malice itſelf has not charged us with laboring 
from the preſs; but things are now come to ſuch a 
height, that we do not wiſh to conceal our opinions as 
men. Suffer us therefore to exhort you, by aſſuring 
vou, that there is no army ſo formidable as thoſe who 
are ſuperior to the fear of death. Let therefore every 
one who, from generoſity of ſpirit, or benevolence of 
heart, offers himſelf as a champion in his country's 
cauſe, be perſuaded to reverence the Lord of Hoſts, and 
Walk in the fear of the Prince tbe kings of the-earth, 
and then he may, with the moft unſhaken anc; ex- 
pet the ĩſſue either in death or victory. 
After ſeveral other exhortations, they offered ſ ad- 
vices, in ſubſtance as follows : * 1ſt. Let every oppor- 
tunity be taken to expreſs your attachment to king 
George and the revolution principles. We recommend 
eſteem and reverence for the perſon of the prince, who 
has probably been miſled into the late and j reſent, mea- 
poor by thoſe about him; neither have we any doubt, 
that they themſelves have been in à great degree de- 
ceived by falſe information from intereſted perſons reſid- 
= — Be careful to maintain the union 
en 
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which at preſent ſubſiſts in all the colonies; on which the 
ſucceſs of every meaſure depends. 3dly. We earneſtiy 
beſeech all ſocieties to watch over their members, and 
diſcourage luxury of hving, public diverſions; and 
gaming of all kinds.—4thly. We recommend a regard 
to public order and peace; that all perſons confcienti- 
ouſly pay their debts, and to the utmoſt of their power 
ſerve one another, ſo that the (evils inſeparable from a 
civil war may not be augmented by wantonneſs and ir- 


regularity.—5thly. We recommend to all ranks, but 
particularly to thoſe who may be called to action, a 
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ſpirit of humanity and mercy; We recommend that 


meekneſs and gentleneſs of ſpirit which is the nobleſt 
attendant on true valor, That man will fight moſt 
bravely, who never fights but when it is neceſſary, and 
who ceaſes to fight as ſoon as the neceſſity is over. 
Laftly, We would recommend to all ſocieties, not to 
content themſelves with attending devoutly on faſts, but 
to continue habitually in prayer, and to have frequent. 
volantary meetings for ſolema intercetion ui God 0a 
the important trial.“ 


The acceſſion of Georgia, was owing much to he | 
exertions of the reverend Dr. Zubly ; who rouſed the 


attention of many in the province to the alarming ſitu- 
ation of American affairs; ſo that at length a general 
election was held for delegates to fit in provincial con- 
greſs. They met on the fourth of July in Savannah; 


and requeſted the governor to appoint à day of faſting 


and prayer through the province, that a happy reconci- 


lation might ſoon take place Hetween America and the 


najeſty and his deſcendants, both countries might re- 


July 
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main united, virtuous, free and happy, till time ſhould 


be no more. His excellency James Wright conſented, 


as the requeſt was expreſſed in ſuch loyal and dutiful 
terms, and the ends propoſed ſuch as every good man 
moſt ardently wiſhed. They choſe the reverend Dr. 
Zubly, and four others, delegates to repreſent the pro-. 
vince in the continental congreſs ; and at once entered 
into all the ſpirit of the reſolutions formed by the other 
colonies, and adopted ſimilar. They declared, that, 
though their province was not included in the late re- 
ftraining bill, they conſidered that circumſtance rather 
as an inſult than a favor, as being meant to break the 


union of the provinces, and as being grounded on the 


fuppoſition, that the inhabitants -of the excepted pro- 


vince could be baſe enough to turn the oppreſſion of 


America into a' mean advantage. They alſo agreed 
ypon an humble addreſs and repreſentation to his ma- 
jeſty, which, as it was not deficient in a certain freſhneſs 
of colouring, had the appearance of novelty. 

The congreſs agreed in an addreſs to the aſſembly of 
Jamaica; and in it faid, «& We receive uncommon plea- 
ſure from obſerving the principles of our rightcous op- 
poſition diſtinguiſhed by your approbation. We feel 
the warmeſt gratitude for your pathetic mediation in our 


behalf with the crown. The peculiar ſituation of your 


iſtand forbids your aſſiſtance. But we have your good 

wiſhes. From the good wiſhes of the friends of liberty 

and mankind, we fhall always derive conſolation.” 
They alſo reſolved, That a body of forces, not ex- 


cetdling five thouſand, be kept up in the New York de- 


nee Pe 
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aide millet dollas, be ftrock. in bills of thirty dollar 
D 
They eltablihied = pottioffice; ind" tea om Pi 4 
mouth in New England to Savannah in Georgia; and 
CRE Han e e 
„ r 


They proceeded to the eſtabliſhment of an Koſpita 27. 


for an army of 20,000 men; and elected Benjamin 
Church to be director of and phyfician in it. 
They agreed to an addreſs to the people of Ireland, 28. 
and in it furniſhed them with a true ſtate of the colonial 
motives and objects, the better to enable thera to judge of 
the conduct of the coloniſts with accuracy, and todetermine 
the merits of the controverſy with impartiality and preci- 
n. They then anticipated the golden period, when 
liberty, with alÞthe gentle arts of peace and humanity, 
ſhould eſtabliſh her mild dominion in this weſtern world, 
and erect eternal monuments to the memory of thoſe 
virtuous patriots and martyrs, whe ſhall have fought and 
bled, and ſuffered in her cauſe. Toward the cloſe; the 
language is, © Accept our moſt grateful acknowledg- 
ments for the friendly diſpoſition you have alway ſhown 
toward us, We know that you are not without your 
grievances. —We ſympathize with you in your' diſtreſs, 
and are pleaſed to find that the deſign of ſubjugating 
us, has perſuaded adminiſtration to diſpenſe” to Feland 
ſome vagrant rays of miniſterial ſuriſhine.—Even' the 
tender mereies of government have long been eruel to- 
ward you.—In the rich paſtures of Ireland, many hun- 
gry parricides have fed, and grown ſtrong to labor in 
its deſtruction. In the body of it, a ſhaſt is elegantly 
pomted at one of the” Britiſh generals. C Anerice is 
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amazed to find the name of Howe in the catalogue of 
her enemies: ſhe loved his brother.” The former lord 
Howe fell by a ſhot from à French Indian, after landing 


on the leſt toward the bottom of Lake George, and 


41. 


while heading his corps and marching under the com- 
mand of general Abercrombie, to attack Tyconderoga. 
The Maſſachuſetts aſſembly, to expreſs their affection 
and ſtrong ſenſe of his worthy character, had a monu- 
ment erected to his memory in Weſtminſter-abbey. - 

\ The quotas of the ſeveral colonies toward the common 
expence was ſettled, for the preſent, buen to a n 


' reviſion and correction. 


The aſſemblies of New Jerſey, Pennſylvania and 
Virginia, having referred to the congreſs the reſolution 
of the houſe of commons, comprehending lord North's 
conciliatory plan, they expreſſed their opinion upon it, 
to the following purpole, viz. © The colonies are entitled 
to the ſole and excluſive privilege of giving and grant- 
ing their own money. As they poſſeſs a right of ap- 
propriating their gifts, ſo are they entitled at. all times 


o inquire into their application. This privilege of giv- 


ing or withholding their monies, is an important bar- 

rier againſt-the undue exertion of prerogative. - | 
The propoſition contained in the reſolution is on- 
reaſonable and inſidious: - unrea/onable, ' becauſe, if we 
declare we accede to it, we declare without reſcrvation, 
we will purchaſe the favor of parliament, not knowing, 
at the ſame time at what price they will pleaſe to eſti- 
mate their favor; it is infidieus, becauſe, individual co- 
lonies; having bid and bidden again, till they find the 
avidity of the ſeller too great for all their powers to ſa- 


tisfy, are then to return into oppoſition, divided from 


their 
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cheir ſiſter colonies,” whom the miniſter will have previ- 
Pr lvoe) e nnd Fergie e ee 
ful procraſtination of a definitive anſwer. The ſuſpen- 
| ſion of the exerciſe of their pretended power of taxa- 
tion being expreſsly made commenſurate with the con- 
tinuance of our, gifts, theſe. muſt be perpetual to make 
that ſo. The propoſition is altogether unſatisfactory, 
becauſe it imports only a ſuſpenſion of the mode, not 
a renunciation of the pretended right to tax us; be- 
cauſe too, it does not propoſe to repeal the ſeveral acts 
of parliament complained of as grievances, +. / 
„ Upon the; whole, this propoſition ſeems to have 


been held up to the world, to deceive it into a belief 


that there was nothing in diſpute between us, but the 
mode of levying taxes; and that the parliament having 
now been ſo good as to give up this, the colonies are 
unreaſonable if not perfectly ſatisfied'; whereas, in truth, 
our adverſaries ſtill claim a right of demanding ad /ibi- 
tum, and of taxing us themſelves to the full amount of 
their demand, if we do not comply with it. This 
leaves us without any thing we can call property. 
. Congreſs had reprobated the conciliatory plan in their 
addreſa to the Britiſh inhabitants; but now they dif- 
cuſſed it fully, and expoſed its futility. The next day, 
Auguſt the firſt, they adjourned to Tueſday the fifth of 
| SO 


Þbe. dechanties/ of end en pecjipn; to/cha- 


| Lins e er to the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
the other to the people of Ireland, and their opinion 


upon the reſolution. of the houſe of commons, muſt evi- 


dence to the world, that they have men of the. firſt abi 
inves aong-them; whoſe writings will vie with the pub... 
lie 
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— «86 of aty poverss ni the-gyeuceſ 
octaſtors; in reſpeck to art, addreſs, and execution. 
. Wen you confider the variety of climates, ſoits, re- 
Egions, civil governments, commercial intereſts, &c. 
whieh were repreſented in the former congreſs, and the 
late ſeſſion of the preſent; and the various occupations, 
educations and characters of the gentlemen who com- 
poſed them; you will judge, that the general harmony 
and unanimity which prevailed in chern, is ſcarcely to 
de paralleted. At the revolution, ſuch mighty queſtions 
as, © Whether is the throne vacane' or not ? Whether 
Mall the prince of Orange be king or not? were de- 
termined in the-cofivention parliament; by fmall majo- 
ties the laſt queſtion by two only. The great majo- 
queſtions have been decided in the continental cungreſs, 
wu be conſidered by numbers in no other light than a 
the' happieſt omens;; or rather as ptovidential diſpen- 
farions in favor of the colonies; as well as the cleareſt 
„ eee ee vac: ol AE: 
foluble uon. 

The Am of aca affords the e 
G belt means of conſulting with their. conſtituents, as 
to var further meaſures it may he neceſſary to adopt: 
as alſo certain individuals, who may look for wurd to 
independency, a much more favorable opportunity of 
_ ripening” their deſigns by private, perſonul, intercourſe 
wien ſpecial confidants, than can be enjoyed by an epiſto- 
lary correſpondence. By well timed hints, they may 


ſounttet thoſe ſentimental ſeeds, which-ſhall at length pro- 


dude events; not ar preſent ſuſpected oven od perſons 


| 36 
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Tir Georgia delegates did not rome on, and join the 
congreſs before the ſeſſion was cloſed. ** © © 
The inhabitants of South Carolina were fo zealous, : 


and the alarm ſpread by the Lexington engagement fo 


84 


extenſive through the colony,” that 172 members met in June 


provincial congreſs, agreeable to the ſummons iſſued 
three and twenty days before by the general committee. 


They unanumouſly reſolved, that an affociation was 2. 


ſident Henry Laurens eſq; and all the members preſent. 


In it they declated T horoughly convinced that, un- 


der our preſent diſtreſſed circumſtances, we ſball. be juſ- 
tied before God and man, in reſiſting force by force, 
we do unite-ourſelves under every tie of religion and ho- 
nor, and aſſociate as a band in the defence of an in- 


jured country againſt every foe hereby ſalemmly en- 


gaging that, whenever our continental or provincial 
councils ſhall-decree it neceſſary, we will go forth, and 
be ready to facrifice our lives and. fortunes to ſecure 
her freedom and fafety, This obligation to continue 


in full force until a reconciliation ſhall take place between 


Great Britain and America, upon conſtitutional prinei- 
ples an event which we moſt heartily deſire. And we 
will hold all -thoſe perſons inimical to the liberty of the 
colonies who ſhall refuſe to ſubſcribe this aſſociation.“ 
This was afterward pretty generally ſubſcribed by the 
inhabitants. 


It was reſolved to raiſe two regiments of took; and a a 


regiment of rangers; and to put the town and province 


in a reſpectable poſture of defence. The provincial 


congreſs were ſenſible, that the expences would be 
great. But it was che language there, as well as in the 


Ts 
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other eolanies, among the friends to freedom, 4 
will freely give up half, er even the whale of cur fortunes 
ta. ſecure ou liberties.” Bills of credit were ſtruck, which, 
through the conſent and enthuſiaſm of the people, * 


| "pliehthe preſent emergeney, 


#3 


Le 


"Li amrans che ables ee e gacle- 
men, chat candidates for commiſſions were four times 
more than could be employed; and in the number 
were many of the firſt families and fortunes. - The mi- 
litia officers reſigned their commiſſions. under the go- 
A [any they inc ornEur werk-lgated-(:the 
orders of the provincial congreſs. 

Thus the popular leaders, in a fem marks, had an 
army and-treafury at their command. Thirteen gen- 
tlemen were choſen a council of: ſaſeexg. 

While this congreſs was: ſitting, n Wilm Camp- 
bell, governor of the province, arrived, and was receiv- 
ed witk all the demonſtrations of joy uſual on ſimilar 
occaſions. | AED: ©] bc 
The congreſs waited on him with.an addreſs, in which 
they diſcloſed to him the true cauſes: of their preſent 
proceedings; and declared; that no love of innovation, 
no defire of altering the conſtitution. of government, no 
la of independence, had the leaſt influence upon their 
cdunſels; but that they had been .impelled to aſſociate 
and: take up arnia, ſolely for the preſtrxation and in de · 
fence of their lives, liberties and properties. They en- 


treited his excellency to make ſuch à repicſentation of 
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the ſtate of the colony, and of their true motives, as to 
aſſure his majeſty, that he had no ſubijects, who. more 
ſincerely: deſiredt to teſtiſy their Joyalty and affection, or 
would: be more willing to devote their lives: and fortanes 
s * in 
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in his real ſervice. His lordfhig eue 0 very auld | 
and prudent anſwer. 


They adjourned, having firſt delegated. a great part of 232. 


their authority to the council of ſafety and the gener 
committee; the former of which is in the nature of an 
executive, and the latter of a legiſlative authority. It 
was particularly recommended to the general committee; 
to take effectual methods to have the affociatian-ſighed 
through the province, and to demand-from th tow; 
ſubſcribers the reaſons of their refuſal. 

The non · ſubſcribers have been adeertihd an intra 
to the liberties of America, and all intercourſe between 
lity has been required of all, to which ſorne have agreed; 
others refuſing, have been diſfarmed';- and a few; who 
would not enter into any engagements for the public ſecu- 
rity, have been confined to their houſes and plantations. 

In theſe kinds of i civil broils, matters are 
generally carried to an exceſs, and policy often tramples 
upon truth and juſtice. Among che non-ſubſcribers, 
there-may have been ſeveral real friends to the liberties 
of Arnerica, who could not in conſcience ſubſcribe the 
aflociation. 

. agreai apdd « tile 
oppoſition, were reſolved to defend Charleſtown to the 
laſt extremity z and yet the whole quantity of poder in 
the dolony did not exceed three thouſand pounds. A 
military oppoſition, not being originally deſigned or ex- 
petied by them any more than by the people of the other 
colonies; there wus the ke inattention as elſewhere, iti 


behind tithe providing of ſtores. Reduced now to d 
Atemnmive of fighting or ſubmitting, they took extra 


e 8 ordinary 
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er methods to obtain a ſupply. . The inhabitancs 
of Eaſt Florida, having never joined in meaſures of op- 
poſition to Britain, e ae e eee ee 
for the purpoſes of trade. 

Twelve perſons, therefore, bid by the council 
of ſafety, failed from Charleſtown for that coaſt; and 
by ſurpriſe, "boarded a: veſſel near the bar of St. Augut- 
tine, though twelve Britiſh grenadiers, of the 14th re- 
giment, were on board. They took out fifteen thou- 


ſand pounds of powder, for which they gave a bill of 


exchange to the captain; and having ſecured a ſaſe re- 


treat to themſelves, ſteered ſor Beaufort, and from thence 


by an inland navigation eſcaped their purſuers, — 


ſafe to Charleſtown. 

North Carolina was no leſs ſpirited tian Git « -The 
Wü were arrayed and exerciſed, and other meaſures 
taken to ſupport whatever oppoſition they might be called 
to make againſt the Britiſh adherents. Governor Martin 
was equally vigorous, though not equally ſucceſsful. 
He expected, by means of the back ſettlers, Scotch 
inhabitants, and Highland emigrants, to have made a 
pains to fortify his palace at Newbern; but beſore it 
could be effected, his attempting to move the palace 
guns, alarmed the commitiee of the place; who, at the 
head. of a body of armed men, interpeſed, ſeized and 
carried off ſus pieces of. arqllery, which u behind the 


palace. Tins r0ccaſioned che governor's making a te- 


cipitate flight to Fort Johnſęn on Cape Fear river. The 
people, apprehenſive that he would ſtrengthen, and pre- 


pare it for the reception of a force, ta be employed in 
| n the * and concluding, * he would 
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encourage the ſaves to revolt, in caſe of the fallute o 
all other means to maintain the king's government; 
collected at Wilmington under colonel Aſhe, Who had July 
reſigned his governmental commiſſion, and accepted one * 
from popular authority. The colonel deſigned removing 
the king's artillery from the fort; but the cannon and 
ſtores were ſecured in time, by order of the governor, 
who Tetired on board the king's loop the Cruiſer, 

Colonel Aſhe, in the dead of the night, entered the 
fort, ' fired it, and reduced the houſes and buildings to 
aſhes.” The next day he completed the deſtruction of 
its wooden defences, to which the fire had not extended; 
and burnt the houſes, and deſolated every thing in the 
neighbourhood of the place, that fo they might «=P 
of no benefit to the governor. 

The Newbern committee apprehending he means to 
erect the king's ſtandard, and to commence hoſtilities, 
have reſolved, «© That no perſon or perſons whatſoever 
have any correſpondence with him, on pain of being 
deemed enemies to the liberties of America, and dealt 
with accordingly. Perſons, throughout the united co- 
lonies, dread being advertiſed for enemies to the liberties 
7 America, 

In treating of Virginia, we muſt go back Sn 5 
Henry s advancing with his volunteers toward William 
burgh.” The alarm it occaſioned, put Lord Dunmore 
upon conyerting his palace into a garriſon, fortify ing it 
in the beſt manner he could, and ſurrounding it with 
artillery, © From thence he iſſued a proclamation, charg- 
ing Mr. Henry and his followers-with rebellious prac- 
tices, and atttibuting the preſent commotions to diſ- 
1 and a defire of changing the 

* eſtabliſned 
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eſtabliſhed form of government; which ſerved only to 


* increaſe the diſcontent. On the other hand, the Virgi- 


nians, in their county meetings, applauded Mr. Henry's 
conduct; and inſiſted, that they wanted nothing but to 
their ancient conſtitution, and only oppoſed in- 


novations.—The diſturbances they charged to the gover- 


nor's late conduct. The diſcontents of the people were 
increaſed by ſome procured: copies of- letters from his 
lordſhip to the miniſter” of the American department, 
and which were ſeverely cenſured as containing not only 
unfayorable, but unfair and. unjuſt repreſentations, as 
well of facts, as of the temper and diſpoſition of the 
colony. 
In this ſtate of diſorder, on the arrival of diſpatches 
from Great Britain, the houſe of burgeſſes was ſuddenly 


June and unexpectedly convened by the governor. The 


mne. 


minds. of many, who. were jained by others. A great 


grand motive for it was to procure their approbation of 
Lord North's conciliatory plan, accordingly in his ſpeech 


The firſt act however of the houſe, was the appoint- 
ment of a committee to inquite into the cauſes of the 
late diſturbances, and particularly to examine the ftate 
of the magazine, that meaſures might be taken for its 
repleniſhment. Means having been contrived by his 


. hrdfhip's order for. ſecuring the magazine, and no no- 


tice having been given of ſpring guns being prepared, 


ſoms inconſiderate young men attempted to furniſh 
_ themſelves with, arms out of it, and one of them was 


wounded: The mode of defending the magazine by 
ſpring guns, and the unfortunate. accident, irritated the 


oneneſs. of people, „ OO Ang 
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zine, and took away many of the arms. Some of the 
members, hearing what was going forward, repaired t 
the magazine, and though not in time to prevent ts 


they met againſt ſuch proceedings, prevailed with ther 
to return the arms. The keys of the magazine were 
afterward delivered to the committee of the houſe, by 
his lordſhip's order; who, upon examination, found 
moſt of the remaining powder buried in the magazine 
yard, where it ſuffered conſiderable damage by the rain: 


the muſkets were deprived of their locks ; and the ma- 


gazine was naked and inſufficient in all reſpects. 

An account was brought into Williamſburgh, that 
capt. Collins of the Magdalen, had ſllpped his cables, 
and was come up the river with a number of boats, con- 
taining a hundred men at leaſt, intended to be marched 
into the city. Upon this report a number of people 


and its inhabitants; in cuſe any thing hoſtile ſhould be 


attempted. Upon hearing what his lordſhip had ſaid 
to the council, they retired peaceably and quietly, with- 
out any diſturbance. However, their readineſs to af. 
ſemble under arms upon reports, without waiting eo 
know whether they were true or falſe, made ſuch aꝶ im- 
preſſion upon the governor's mind that he with his lady 
eetded to York-town, and went on board the Fowey 
man of war. He las cke honor of being the firſt gol 


vernor , who thinks iv neceſſary to quit his govern- 
eee Mirth ven uot on bat ds Chiler gef an d. 


* 
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being forced open, by remonſtrating with all the people 
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ment, and take refuge on board his majeſty's fleet: 
though in his letter of May the firſt, he held out to mi- 
niſtry his hope, that with a ſupply of arms and ammu- 
nition, he ſhould be able to collect from among Indians, 


negroes and other perſons, a ſufficient force to defend 


government. He left a meſſage for the houſe of bur- 


geſſes, acquainting them, that both himſelf and family 


were in conſtant danger through the fury of the people; 


| that he hoped they would proceed:in the buſineſs before 


them; and that he ſhould attend as uſual to the duties 


of his office, and was diſpoſed e eee 


10. 


| many other matters tending to irritate: but concluded 
with mollifying terms, by no means equal however to 
the removal of the acrimony excited by the preceding 


which had been ſo unhappily interrupted.  -. 

The meſſage produced a joint addreſs from the coun- 
cil and houſe, declaring that they would cheerfully con- 
cur in any meaſure he ſhould propoſe for the ſecurity of 
himſelf and family; obſerving how impracticable it 
would be to carry on buſineſs at ſuch a diſtance, and 


entreating his return with his lady and family to the 
palace, as what would alſo afford great public ſatisfaction, 


and be the . onRgebe, minds of the 


people. 
His lordſhip returned a written anus in \ which he 


juſtified his apprehenſions of danger, and ſpecified ſeve- 
ral charges againſt the houſe of burgeſſes. It contained 


ſevere charges and implications. It ſoon produced a 


reply, of an uncommon length, under the form of an 


addreſs. The addreſs comprehended the ſubſtance of 
che report of the committee, appointed by the houſe. of 
r when they firſt met; and was ue wich all 

the 
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the bitterneſs of recrimination, as well as with defenſive 
arguments, and an examination of facts. And yet the 


terms in which it was expreſſed, were as reſpectful. as 
poſſible, and of a nature ſuited to the repreſentative of 
their ſovereign, and to their own dignity. - When upon 
his lordſhip's letters to the earl of Dartmouth, they re- 
plied to his aſſertion, © not a few did join (in what he was 
pleaſed to call an opprobrious meaſure) to avid paying 
their debts, in which many of the principal pecple here are 


much involved,” We can only anſwer for ourſelves in 


the negative; and muſt conſider ſo indiſcriminate a 


charge as extremely injurious. It is well known, that 


many not only in Virginia, but in every other colony, 


were deeply indebted to Britiſh creditors; and it may 


be admitted, that ſeveral of that number became pro- 
feſſedly zealous patriots, for American liberty, with a 
view either of eſcaping or of delaying the payment of 
their juſt debts. However to infer from thence, that the 
great body of popular leaders in the preſent diſpute, were 
or are actuated by ſuch a motive would be highly cul- 


influenced by principles that are unexceptionable: but 
reren 
ſirable an event. | 

The report of che committee aſſerted, W 
| tranquillity. prewniled previous to the affair of the powder, 
and the- governor's declaration about freeing the ſlaves; 
that the people had no deſign or with after an indepen- 
dency of Great Britain; that they had a moſt eager de- 


pable. All the fupporters of a good cauſe ſhould be 


* 
— 
* 
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- fire ſor ſuch a connection as exiſted-before the late acts 


of parliament ; and that @ redreſs of grievances would 


* 
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immediately eſtabliſh tranquillity, and be productive of 
& reconciliation with the parent ſtate. © . 
| The houſe of burgeſies preſented their addrefs in an- 
fwer to the governor's ſpeech; in which they ſaid of 


Lord North's conciliatory motion, We examined it 


minutely ; we viewed it in every-point of light in which 
we were able to place it, and, with pain and diſappoint- 


ment, we muſt ultimately declare, it only changes the 


Britiſh nation : their efforts in our favor have been hi- 


form of oppreſſion, without - lightening its burden.” 
They cloſed with theſe expreflive words We have 
decently remonſtrated with parliament : they have added 


new injuries to the old. We have wearied our king 


with ſupplications : he has not deigned to anfwer us. 
We have appealed to the native honor and juſtice of the 


therto ineffeftual, What then remains to be done? 
That we commit our injuries to the even-handed juſtice 
of that Being who doth no wrong; earneſtly beſeeching 
him to iHuminate the councils, and proſper the endea- 
vours, of thoſe to whom America hath confided her 
hopes, that, through their wiſe direction, we may again 
ſee; re- united, the bleffings of liberty and property, and 
the moſt permanent harmony with Great Britain.” The 
body of the addreſs contains this remark, Lord Cha- 
tham's bill on the one hand, and the terms of the con- 
grefs' on the other, would have ſbrmed a baſis for no- 
- gotiation ; which eee erden 
. II RUAN en 
— ———— — 
every incident freſn room for altercation- between the 
governor and houſe of burgeſſes. At length the notet⸗- 
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ary bills having paſſed the houſe, and the advanced ſea- 
ſan requiring the attendance of- the members in their 
ſeyeral counties, the council and burgeſſes jointly en- 
treated the governor's preſence to give hi aſſent to tham 
and finiſh the ſeſſion, After meſlages t9 and fro, his 
they pledged their honor and every thing ſacred for his 
ſecurity ; but he informed them, that he would be ready 
to receive them at his preſent reſidence, This anſwer 
put an end to all public correſpondence between the 
governor and the colony. The burgeſſes paſſed reſolu- 
tions declaring, that the meſſage requiring them to. at- 
tend him on board a ſhip of war, was, a high breach. of 
their rights and privileges ; that they had maſon to. fear 
a dangerous attack might be meditated againſt the un- 
happy people of the colony; and that it was therefore 
their opinion, that they ſhould prepare for the preſerva- 
tion of their property, and their ineſtimable rights and = 
privileges. They then made firong profeſſions of lo- 
alty to the king, ä 5 
adjourned themſelves to October... 

A convention of delegates n ſupply Joy 
the. place of the. houſe of burgeſſes, ha, having an 
unlimited confidence repoled in them by the people, 
became accordingly poſſeſſed of an unlimited power in 
all public affairs. They alſo formed- themſelves. into a 
committee to take into conlideration the. ſtate of the co- 
jony; and the. next day reſolved, that a, Gafficient: armed 19. 
force be immediately raiſed. and, unbadied; far its de- 

eee eee 
eee 
d eee 
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be Maryland” convention met at Anrapolis, and 
unanimouſly reſolved upon an aſſociation to be ſigned 
by the members, and by all other the freemen of the 


province. They faid, « We do unite as one band, and 


folemnly pledge ourſelves to each other, and to Ame- 
rica,” that we will, to the utmoſt of our power, ſupport 


the preſent oppoſition, carrying on, as well by arms as 
by the continental aſſociation, reſtraining our commerce.” 


| They allo reſolved, 4 That there be forty companies of 


minũte men enrolled as ſoon as may be; and that every 
able-bodied” effective freeman within the province, be- 
tween ſixteen and fifty (clergymen of all denominations, 


practiſing phyſicians, the houſhold of the governor, mi- 
nute and artillery men, and perſons who from \ their re- 
© higiovs principles cannot bear arms in any caſe," except- 


ed) as ſoon'as may be, and at furtheſt before the fifteenth 


of September, ſhall enroll himſelf in ſome company of 


militia. They eſtabliſhed a council of ſafety conſiſt- 
ing of ſixteen perſons, who are to regulate the opera- 
the receſs, to do all other matters for ſecuring the _ 


Vince, and for providing for its deſence. 


They ordered eee cos. 
reſpondence to be choſen; and bills of credit to the 
neee 
—ͤ— for the ſervice of the provinſe. 
Abe Pennfleania afſenibly-have eſtbhlhed a military 


aſſociation through the colony, and ordered ſeveral 


battalions to be raiſed; clothed and armied. The whole 
colony is preparing for a vigorous defence. The change 
in the afſembly+from a moſt pacific to a martial com- 
a 3 — The number of Quakets 
returned 
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returned to ſerve in it, was not ſo large as formerly ; 
and ſome of them, being upon principle oppoſed to 
preſent meaſures, have reſigned their ſeats, (which they 
have the privilege of doing) and left them to be filled 
by perſons of a different judgment. 


The Philadelphians, with a view to the ſafety of tie 


city, are alſo engaged in making huge machines to fink 
in the narrow part of the Delaware, and in complet- 
ing a number of large galliots, carrying at their bows 
guns from 3a to 48 pounders, fwivels,&c. The ma- 
chines are formed of large heavy ſquare pieces of tim. 
ber. Two long ones, at a proper parallel diſtance from 
each other, form the horizontal baſe that is to reſt on 
the bed of che river. Right over theſe are placed two 
others of ſimilar ſize, riſing from toward the ends of 
the horizontal baſe, in ſuch an angular direction, as 
with their elevated ends, fortified with ſtrong iron points, 
to pierce any veſſels which may fail againſt them. The 
degree of elevation is ſuch as to give the greateſt re” 


Broan ren ven to each other by many ſhorter. | 
ones. The whole machine is ſo contrived” that, Wit 
— what may be added to it When 
ſunk, it can neither be broken, nor forced backward; 
nor turned over. eee eee ne- 


vaux de Friſe to theſe machines. en wp HE 
reden eee in New Jerley mhich requires par 
ticular notice. ue x 4 m asg ul 


The New Dated Sedan 

chips; under; through: the expectation of troops = 
from Europe, ſoon after their arrival. The ſecond em- 
barkation from Corłke, conſiſting of four regiments, got 


ſiſtance with the leaſt danger to the timbers. The four © 


d. 
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ſafe to ee ie dae 
general Gage to ſail for Boſten. They were wanted to 
ſttrengthen the army, aſter the loſs it had ſuſtained, by 
Brerd's-hill battle. The few troops that were ſtationed 
at the barracks; about fifty, went on board the Afia 
june mam of uf, ſorne time beſbte, on the ſtæth of June; 
PP CIOs e6+ 
gulars. 
| 4 . ... 
150 in n munkt-efiters ich b en denpder; of che cid. 
zens and others; and if any one can ſucceed in draw - 
ing off chat colony from the union, he will probably be 
the perſon. It is not td be thought, that he ia limited 
by miiniſtry either as: to expences or prorniſes ; hut may 
fuit himſelf td perſons and ermergencies. There is ap- 
parently good policy in employing him to effect the re- 
coyery of New York to the ſide of adininiſtration; He 
2284 „*“ 
- others. D 0 | 
July The Wan enen 
3˙ preſented him- with a congratulatory addrefs; commpli- 
| mented him upon the tectitude of his former adraini- 
flration, and {expreſſed their traſt; in the aid of his in- 
tereeſſion wih his majeſty, for a ſpeedy termination of 
the hoſtile animoſities of his contetiding ſubjects. 
The governor in his anſwer confeſſed his diſappoint- 
ment at the change of cireumſtances in the province. 
To palliate the treatment, which the memorial and re- 
preſentation of the New York” general aſſembly met 
with arid to conciliate the minds of as many as could 
confide in His expreſſions, he cloſed with faying, © I am 
acquainted in a diſpatch from che earl of Dartmouth, 
| þ that 


= 
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ſembly-of this province, were unfortunately blended with 
_ expreſſions containing claims, which made it impoſſible 
for- parliament, conſiſtent with its juſtice and dignity to 
receive them; yet the petition to the king has been pre- 
ſented to his majeſty, who was pleaſed to receive it with 
the moſt gracious expreſſions of regard and attention to 
the humble requeſts of his faithful ſubjects in New 
Vork; and I am authorized to ſay, that nothing can 
— — oxa 
us again a happy and united people.” 


ſtores of various kinds were taken from Turtle Bay and 
carried clear off. 


ſion to change their forms of government, proceed in 


their uſual modes of buſineſa, to fulfil the engagements- 


they are under fo the united colonies in general, and 
T 
adbr to ſupport the cauſe of America. 

Let vs. return to the Maffachuſetts. Politicat nevef.- 


the notes and bills of the colony of Rhode Iſland; of. ** 
this) and all the other colonies (except Nova Scotia and 
Canada) ſhall be taken: and received, and accounted: a- 
good and tender for the payment of alli debts 


and ariſing. upon the non-performance of an 


promaſes and the cornmitroes of correſpondence, in- 
ſpeftian and fafery, in. the reſpectivo towns, are to re- 
turn the names af all. perſons-who: ſhall. contravene this 
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that the memorial and repreſentation of the general af- 


| Theikmedipthe addrefs was prefered; all.che king's. 


— and Riaie fend: having had wo goce-! 


ſity abliged- the provincial! congreſs to. reſobve, . 
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July * 
colony, a reſolve; paſſed for the inhabitants of the ſeve- 


To procure a ſupply of articles for the troops of the 


ral towns to furniſii ſhirts, breeches, ſtockings and ſhoes, 
for the ſoldiers: in a few days after, a recommen- 


dation paſſed, not to kill any — N 


19. 


Aug. 


ing in caſes of abſolute neceſſity. Arm | 
In conſequence of the letters ſent es towns 
and diſtricts within the colony; for the choice of repre- 
ſentatives, in order to take up a form of government, 
more than two hundred members met at Watertown, 
and conſtituted the houſe of aſſembly. Tho general faſt 
interpoſing, the counſellors were not at vp Ins 
morning the twenty-firſt, + + 
The houſe agreed to raiſe N — The 
raiſing of money will probably produce much diſſatiſ- 
faction. Great numbers, who are warm for the liber- 
ties of America, and violently oppoſed · to being taxed 
by Great Britain, are fo inconſiderate? as to imagine, 
they are to be exempted from almoſt every tax upon 
their ſucceeding in the pꝓreſent conteſt-. They are for 
enjoying all tie advantage of civilized ſociety, without 
paying their eee reer * ee 


ing it. D dit 10 Han 


| Captain Linzee; ee Fila epd chaſed. 
two ſchooners from the Weſt Indies, one of which he 


—— to; the other, having the advantage of a 


fair wind, put into Glouceſter harbour, at Cape Anne; 
and the captain purſued into the harbour, bringing the 
one with him. He anchored and ſent to barges with 
fifteen men each, armed with ſwivels and muſkets, at- 


tended with a whale boat, in which was the hevtitenant- 
and fax privates, meaning to ſeize the loaded ſchooner. 
The 
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The militia and inhabitants took the alarm, collected, 7 
fired from the ſhore, and killed three men, beſide wound. 
ing the lieutenant. On this the captain ſent the other 
ſchooner and a ſmall cutter well armed, with orders to 
fire on the darnn'd rebels wherever they could fee them, 
while he engaged in cannonading the town. Not a ball 
ſtruck or wounded a ſingle perſon, though they paſſed 
through the houſes filled with women and children, in 
almoſt every direction. The party at the water-ſide 
ſooh made themſelves maſters of both the ſchooners, 
the cutter, the two barges, the boat, and every man in 
them. The action laſted ſeveral hours. The provin- 
cials loſt but one man, and had two others wounded; 
one of whom is ſince dead. They captured thirty-five 
men belonging to the Falcon, ſeveral of whom are 
wounded, and one of them fince dead. Captain Linzer 
after this warped off, having loſt half his men. 

The ſcarcity of ammunition is ſo alarming, that the 12. 
houſe agreed upon recommending it to the inhabitants, 
not to fire a gun at beaſt, bird, or mark, without real 
neceſlity, to prevent a waſte of powder. 

About five weeks ſince, general Gage ſent two offi- 
cers to New York, to procure all the men they could, 
out of ' ſhips expected from Scotland or elſewhere, to 
join him as volunteers; and with orders to return to 
Boſton with all expedition. This beſpeaks a want of 
men. The want of freſh proviſion will be ſupplied for 
2 ſhort ſpace, by the return of a fleet of tranſports, this 13. 
day, from the Sqund, bringing with them about 2000 
ſheep, and 110 onen, beſide eggs, butter, &c. which 
they have taken off from Gardner's and other iſlands. 
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Governor Wentworth ſtill continues a New Home: 
ſhire ; but the influence. of the popular leaders is increaf- 
ing, while his diminiſhes daily. He can no longer con- 
ade, as formerly, in the attachment of the people for 
 afety.; and has for theſe two months taken, up. huh ri 
dence at Fort William and Mary. 

The bulk of the-coloniſts have, certainly been, much 
nene their ſtruggles againſt the claims of par- 
liament and adminiſtration, from the mulſiplied aſſu- 
rances they have received that the body of the people 
in England wiſh them ſucceſs; and from their knowing 
that many of the moſt virtuous, and independent of the 
nobility and gentry, are: for them; and among this or- 
der, in their eſtimation, the beſt, biſhop that adorns, the 
bench *, + 09 uy <p 142 oor and 
che gre ran is ü. Seat, 
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EN 325 | mY Farbung, December 30, 1778. 


T* e Georgia to the Ain uin er- 
caſion their being called henceforward THE 
THIRTEEN UNITED COLONIES. 70 
aid in che defence” of that colony, congreſs reſolved- 
early in November, to keep up a battalion there at the 
continental epence. Toward the cloſe of che , 


e e "+ Lad Camden. d. 
Dr. 
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penſity to independeney in ſeveral of the delegates, with- 
drew and returned to Georgia. His oppoſition to it 


inhabitants being feared, it was contrived, that one of 
his brother delegates, Mr. John Houſton, ſhould like - 
wiſe return, with a deſign of counteracting him, in caſe 
he ſhould ſer himſelf to oppoſe independency. 


The firſt hoſtilities which happened in this colony be- 


tween” the oppoſite parties,, commenced about the mid- 


the American whigs, and by their ſuperiority obliged 
the latter, after three days, to ſurrender the fort in which 
they expected to make an effectual reſiſtan ee. 
The governor of South Carolina, lord William Camp- 
bell, after the provincial congreſs had raiſed troops, gave 


commiſſions to the officers of the volunteer companies of 


militia,” that were formed and trained on the recommen- 
dation of the popular leaders. His lordſhip alſo con- 
vened an afſembly, of which ſeveral officers in the pro- 
vincial regiments were members; but finding them and 


being well known, and his influence upon the Georgia | 


dle of November, when a number of royaliſts attacked 


eee 


their colleagues inflexibly ſet againſt his ſchemes, he diſ- Sept. 
folved-them, and never afterward: iflued writs for a new 15 


election. He was indefatigable- in ſecretly promoting 


ſtant correſpondence with the back country royaliſts, 
Theſe people were told, that it would be itnpoſſible to 
reſiſt; che power of Britain ; that the whole diſpute was 
about a trifling tax on ten, and that the expences of tho 
new raiſed provincial regiments would be infinitely more 


than the infignificant-razes impoſed by the Britiſh par- 


lament; They were therefore much diſaffected with 
; H 2 the 


oppolition.to-the popular meaſures, and kept up 8 - 
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775. che proceedings of the provincial congreſs. It being 
ſuſpected in Charleſtown, that their diſaffection was 
greatly owing to the governor; in order to aſcertain, if 
poſſible, the connection between them, eaptain Adam 
M Donald, of a new raiſed provincial regiment,” intro. 
-duced himſelf to his lordſhip,. about the-middle of Sep- 
tember, under the feigned name of Dick Williams, a 
ſuppoſed confidential meſſenger from theſe royaliſts. In 
this aſſumed character he had'a long converſation with 
his lordſhip, and was informed, that a letter received 
the day before ſet forth, © That his majeſty was deter- 
mined ſpeedily to ſend out troops to execute his ſchemes 
from one end of the continent to the other.” - The con- 
verſation being reported to the general committee, they 
ſent a deputation, of which captain M Donald was one, 
to demand a communication of his lordſhip's late diſ- 
patches from England, and a peruſal of. his correſpon- 
dence with the back country. Theſe requiſitions being 
refuſed, it was moved to take the governor into cuſtody, 
but the motion was rejected by a great majority. His 
lordſhip, mortified at the deception which had been 
* " paſſed upon him, and diſtruſtful of his perſonal ſafety 
in Charleſtown, took the provincial ſeal with him, and 
_ retired on board the Tamar ſloop of wa. 
Nor. When the new provincial congreſs met, it was thought 
1. by the royaliſts, that the determinations: of. the former 
would have been reverſed ; but they were diſappointed. 
In order to obſtruct the paſſage of the king's ſhips to 
Charleſtown, through Hog Iſland channel, a number 
of hullts were ordered to be ſunk, and captain Tufts 
had the charge of covering the workmen; on board a 
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niſtiment on perſons without a regular condemnation. 
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_ fhooner, armed for the ſecutity of the town, and called 1775. 
the Defence. ' The Tamar and Cherokee warped in the 


night, within gun ſhot of him, and began a heavy can- 
nonade ; but at ſun-riſe dropped down to their moor- 


ings, without having done any material injury. This 


— Ag rea hoſtilities in South Ca- 
rolina. f 

The provincial congreſs iwprellec c the ip proper, 
rules N 6 te fied as u nie of war. They 
voted to raiſe a regiment of artillery, to conſiſt of three 


companies of a hundred men each; and that bills of 
credit amounting” to 17, o00 l. ſterling ſhould be ſtruck 


for their ſupport. About the ſame time a new council 


ol ſafery was appointed, and authorized to do all ſuch 


matters and things relative to the ſtrengthening and de- 
fending the colony, as ſhould by them 3 expe · 
dient and neceſſary.” 

That you may comprehend the ee f 4 oppo- 
ſition to popular meaſures in this colony, you muſt be 
inſormed of various events relating to the back coun- 
try. About 1770, the extreme difficulty of bringing 
criminals from remote ſettlements to a legal condemna-- 
tion, induced numbers, ſtiled regulators, to take the 
law into their own hands. They inflicted corporal pu- 
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ord Charles Greville Montague, the governor, to cor- 


rect theſe abuſes, advanced one Scovil, a man of low 


character; to the rank of colonel, and employed him to 
enforce ſettled la among theſe regulators. He adopt- 
ed ſevere meafures, which involved multitudes in great 
_ diſtreſs, who having ſuffered ſo for oppoſing regular go- 
nnn could not be perſuaded to co- operate with 


H 3 their 
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mittees, whom. they conceived: 4p; be üer m9 Gir 
own regulating aſſemblies. _  - 

e Duh inbebiogs. bed. mb inthe 
ſame part of the country, on lands granted. by the go- 
vernment. They brought from Europe the monarchi- 
cal ideas of their holding their poſſeſſions at the king's 


.- : Pleaſure; They were therefore eaſily made to believe, 


that the loſs of their freeholds would be the conſequence 
of their acceding to American meaſures, After the 
peace of Paris, lands were offered upon cafy terms, to 
induce foreign Proteſtants to exchange their native coun- 
try for a ſettlement in South Carolina. The Iriſh, who 
accepted theſe offers, were generally royaliſts. They 
conceived that they owed. all their indulgences to the 
bounty of the king, and fo took part with his friends. 
Their countrymen, who had emigrated from the northern 
provinces, d entered with zeal into the new 
meaſures. 

The violence of ume e friends, ved in- 
ſiſted upon their neighbours ſigning the aſſociation, pro- 
duced in ſeveral a determined ſpirit of oppoſition. 
At an election ſor repreſentatives in the firſt popular 
aſſemblies, Moſes Kirkland was an unſucceſsful candi- 
date. In wrath he exclaimed, If this diſpute becomes 
ſerious, the people of South Carolina ſhall feel the 
weight of my influence. The provincial congreſs, 
to gain him, gave him the rank of captain in one 
of the proyincial regiments ; but he was diſguſted, that 
his rival was promoted. to the higher rank of major. He 
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rligned, and to the uno encouraged oppoſition to r. 
che meaſurts of congreſs. 
The people in general felt themfclves ſecure in their 
perſons and property. It was therefore eaſy to offer ar- 
guments apaitiſt renouncing preſent comforts; to ward 
off future evils. It was infinndteft- to them, that the 
on the ſta coaſt, in order to obtain cheir tea 
free from tax, were adopting meaſures which would in- 
volve the back country in the want of falt, oſnaburgs, 
and imported neceffaries. - The popular leaders could 
not urge the inhabitants to the dangers and expences of 
war, otherwiſe than on ſpeculationz to prevent che more 
Alartring conſequences which would probably take place 
in future, if the proceedings of the Britiſh: parliament, 
againſt Boſton and RE e wero tulfered to 
paſs into ptecedent. 

Though there were e antbgcnt ofthe 
colony, the principal ſettlement, in which- they out- 
numbered the friends of congreſs, was in the country 
between the Broad and Saluda rivers, When it was de- 
termined to Falſe troops, the inhabitants of chat. part 
could not be perſuaded; that the meaſure was neceſſary. 
They were happy, and free from preſent oppreſſion, 
and- averſe to believing that any deſigns; inimical to 
American liberty, had been adopted by che Britiſh go- 
vergment. The council of ſafety ſent the honorable 
Wimam Henry Drayt6n, and the reverend William 


Tennent, to enplain to them the nature of the diſpure. 


They had- ſeveral meetings, and much doquence was 
exerted to induce them 00 fign the aſſociation Some 
ſubſcribed ; but the greater part could not be perſuaded, 
thar-there was any neceſfity far congreſſes, committees, 
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15. or military eſtabliſhments. Suſpicions prevailed. T 


friends of the royal government doubted the authenti- 
city of all pamphlets and news- papers, which; aſcribed 


to the Britiſh troops in Boſton, 3 gpdern- 


ment, any deſigns injurious to the rights of the colo- 
niſts. They viewed the whole as an impoſition by art- 
ful men. The friends of congreſs ſuſpected the leading 
men of the royaliſts to be in the pay of lord William 
Campbell. Reports were circulated by one party, that 
a plan was laid to ſeize the commiſſioners ſent by the 
council of ſafety : by the other, that the third provin- 
cial regiment was brought up to compel the inhabitants 


to ſign the aſſociation, Motives and deſigns were re- 


'B 


ciprocally attributed to each other of the moſt miſchiey- 
.ous tendency. - The royaliſts imbodied for reaſons ſimi- 
lar to thoſe which had induced the other inhabitants to 
arm . themſelves againſt Britain. They ſuſpected; their 
adverſaries af an intention to dragoon them into a com- 
pliance with the meaſures of congreſs; and they, in 
their turn, were ſuſpected of a deſign to commence hoſ- 
tilities againſt the aſſociators, for diſturbing the eſta- 
bliſhed royal government. Camps were formed in op- 
poſition to each other, and great pains talen to increaſe 
their reſpective numbers. Moderate men employed 
their good offices; and aſter ſome days, the leaders on 
both ſides met in conference. Several explications 
having taken place, treaty was reciprocally agreed to, 
by which it was ſtipulated, that the royaliſts ſhould. re- 
main in a ſtate of neutrality. Both parties retired to 
their homes, and a temporary calm ſyeceeded, - _ 

But Mr. Robert Cunningham, a principal leader 
| (rang. the royaliſts, ae to encourage oppoſition 
0 ta 
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to popular meaſures, and declared that he did not con- 2975, 


ſider hirnſelf as bound by the treaty. This declaration 
was conſtrued as an evidence of a fixed intention again 
to diſturb the peace. To prevent his attempting it, he 

was apprehended; brought to Charleſtown, - and com- 
mitted to jail.” His brother, Mr. Patrick Cunningham, 
inſtantly armed a party of friends and purſued, in ex- 
pectation of - reſcuing him. The party collected on this 
occaſion ſeized a thouſand pounds of powder, and a 


ment, as a preſent to the Cherokee Indians; and was 
intended to confirm them in their pacific diſpoſition. 
Some perſons among the royaliſts propagated a report, 
that it was accompanied with inſtructions to them, to kill 
every man who ſhould refuſe to ſign the aſſociation. 
This anſwered the purpoſe of inflaming the minds of 

ſeveral. It was alſo confidently; aſſerted; that private 
marks had deen agreed on by the popular leaders and 
Indian chiefs, to diſtinguiſnh the aſſociators from the non- 
aſſociators; the former of whom were to be ſpared, and 
the latter ſacrificed. Great pains were moreover taken, 


quantity of lead, which was paſſing through their ſettle- 


to exaſperate the inhabitants againſt the council. of ſafety, 


for furniſhing the Indians with powder, at a time when 
the white people could not be ſupplied with that article. 
Lord Wilkam Campbell had uniformly: recommend 
ed to the royaliſts to remain quiet till the arrival of a 
trated. Similar reaſons of policy to thoſe which induced 
the royal governor to recommend inaction to the royaliſts, 
operated with the council of ſaſety to cruſh their inteſ- 
tine foes before that force ſhould arrive. The riſing 


decaſioned by the ſeizing of Mr. Cunningham, was 


conſtrued 


596 
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e775. conſtrued into a violation of the treaty, ant! gave ground 
to doubt the ſincerity of their engagements to continue 
in a" ſtate of neutrality, It was feared, that as ſoon as 
a proper opportunity offered, they would throw their 
weight into the royal ſcale. It was therefore judged ne- 
ceſſary, to march an army into their ſettlernents before 
that event ſhould exiſt. - But to remove prejudices, the 
provinciat congreſs, firſt of all circulated through their 
| ſettlements, à declaration aſſignitg the reaſons for the 
eee We > 
+ miſrepreſentations that had been put upon the meaſure. 
They ſolemnly declared before AlmightyGod, that they 
ever emertained by the late council of ſaſety, of any 
member of it, or by any perſon under authority of com 
greſt, to cauſe the Indians to corrimence hoſtilities upon 


ide frontiers or any part thereof. + They then ſent for. 


ward a large body of militia and new raiſed regulars, 
who were joined by ſeven hundred militia from North 
| Carolina, and two hundred and twenty regulars, They 
ſoon had an army of ſeveral thouſand men under their 
direction, with inſtructions © to apprehead the leaders 
of the party which had ſeized the powder, and to do all 
other things neceſſary to ſuppreſs the puefent aud pre. 
vent future infurretions.” Affurances were publicly 
given, thav-no injury ſhould be done to inoffenſive per- 
bons remaining quietly on their plantations. The leaders 
of the royaliſts found great difficulty in perſuading theit 
followers to imbody ; and they themſelves were deſtitute 
of political -knowledge and militury experience. The 
eee the whigs, and the nurrbers, which from 
all ſides invaded the ſertlemienty of the royaliſts,/ dif. 
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heartened them from facing their adverſaries in the field. f 
The, whigs acted by ſyſtem, and in concert with theit 
brethren of neighbouring colonies, and were directed by 
a council of ſatery, compoſed of the greateſt and wiſeſt 
men in the province. They eaſily carried every point, 
lowers, without the lofs' of a ſingle man: moſt of. the 
royaliſts returned to their plantations, while ſeveral - 
tired over the mountains. 
in North Careling, the commiitives of the dihid er 
Wilmington alleged a number of charges againſt gover- 
nor Martin, particularly thoſe” of fornenting a civil way 
and of exciting an inſurrection among the negroes; upon 
which they declared him an enemy to America in gene- 
ral, and to that province in particular, and forbad-ait 
perſons holding any communication wich hin. 
When their proceedings appeared in print, the gu- Aug, 
verbor publiſhed his remarks upon them, in a procla- & 
mation of uncommon length; which the provincial con- 
greſa, in their ſubſequent meeting at Hilldorough, re- 
ſolved unanimouſly to be a falſe, ſcandalous, ſcurtilous, 25. 
malicious and ſeditious libel, and ordered to be burnt 
__ hands of the common hangman. Four days 
before,” a plan of confederation was laid before them. 
Upon mature deliberation then reſolved,. that * They 
are of opinion, that the plan of general conſederation 
between the united colonies is not at preſent eligible; 
and that the preſent affociation oughi to be further relied, 
on for bringing about a reconciliation wic the parent 
ſtate, and a further confederacy ought oulꝝ to be adopt- 
ed in caſe of che laſt extremity.” Aſterward Mr. Sept. 
EEE TIN, wy 
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1775 of the W which was unanimouſly received. 


object, they ſay, We again declare, and we invoke 
human heart, and knows our moſt ſecret intentions, that 


with the other united colonies,” to the ſtate in which we 


In anſwer to the ſuggeſtion, that independence was their 


that Almighty Being who ſearches the receſſes of the 


it is our moſt earneſt wiſh and prayer to be reſtored, 


and they were placed beſore the year 1763, diſpoſed to 


glance over any regulations which Britain had made pre- 


- viousto this, and which ſeem to be injurious and op- 

prefliye/ to theſe colonies; hoping chat, at ſome future 

_ day, ſhe will benignly. interpoſe, IE Warts 
every cauſe of complaint.” P 


_ weeks, During the ſeſſion, they agreed upon raifing a 


They broke up two days after, e 0e 


1000 men; upon ſtriking a quantity of paper money, 


g ſor the ſubſiſtence of the troops; upon inliſting a con- 


— 


ſiderable body of minute men; in a word, upon putting 
the-colony immediately into a ſtate of defence. 
Within a fortnight after the ſelnon cloſed,” the grand 


t repoſitory of the governor's magazine was diſcovered. 


 Gaſks of the ſame"tomimodity; and in the garden about 


In the palace garden, under a bed of cabbages, was 
found a barrel, containing about three buſhels of gun- 
powder. In the palace cellar were dug up two quarter 


rTodolb. of © muſket” balls, about 580 weight/ of iron 
ſwivel balls, a large quantity of ſmall ſhot, lead, iron, 


"a - bor the'defence and fegulation of the colony; and paſſed | 


e ee e 
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an ordinance for imbodying a fufficient force for its 
„ | protection, 
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batreis of powder had been taken out of the magazine 
by Lord Dunmore's order, they valued it fairly, and 


then directed the furplus money received by 2 


Henry eſq; to be returned to the receiver general. 


Upon a. petition of ſundry merchants and others, na- 


tives of Great Britain, moſtly from Scotland, praying 


to be exempted from bearing arms againſt the people 


among whom they were born, and promiſing to obſerve 


a ſtrict neutrality in caſe the colony was attacked by the 
Britiſh troops, the convention unanimouſly. recommended 25· 
colony, to treat all ſuch reſident” natives as did not ſhow - 
themſelves enemies to the common cauſe of America, 
with lenity and friendſhip ; to protect all perſons what- 
ſoever in the uſt enjoyment of their civil rights and 
hberty ; to diſcountenance all national reflections; and 


to promote union, harmony, and n ee 
among all ranks of people. 

Before the ſeſſion ended, ee ee eee 
tion ſet forth the cauſe of their meeting, and the neceſ- 
ſity. of immediately putting the country into a poſture 
of defence, for the better protection of their lives, liber- 
ties and properties. In it they ſolemnly declare, be- 
fore God and the world, we do bear faith and true alle- 


giance to his majeſty ; and will, ſo long as it may be in 


aur power, defend him and his government, as founded 
on the laws and well-known principles of the conſtitu- 


tion: we will, to the utmoſt of our power, endeavour by 
every honorable mean, to promote a reſtoration of that 


| friendſhip: and amity, which ſo long and happily ſub- 
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ſiſted between our fellow ſubjects in Great Britain, and 
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2775+ the inhabitants of America: and as, on the one hand; 
we are determined to defend our lives and properties, 
and maintain our juſt rights and privileges, at even the 
- extremeſt hazard; fo, on the other, it is our fixed and 
unalterable reſolution to diſband ſuch forces as may be 
raiſed in this colony, whenever our dangers are removed, 
CI ACA IR LORA 
rn being: joicoit by a number 
who had rendered themſulves obnoxious to the country, 
a well as by a parcel of run-dwuy negroes, and ſup- 
ported by the naval force upon the ſtation, endeavoured 
to eſtabliſn ſueh a marine, as might enable him, by 
means of the noble rivers with which the colony abounds, 
to be always at hand, and ready to profit by every favor- 
able occaſion which ſhould offer. He by degrees fitted 
and: armed ſeveral veſſels, in one of which he conſtantiy 
reſided, never ſetting his foot on ſhore, but in an hoſtile 
manner. The force was calculated only for depreda- 
tions; and while theſe were confined to the procuring 
of proviſions or other neceſſaries, reſpe& was ſhown to- 
the rank and office of the governor: but being at length 
changed into open and avowed: hoſtility, his lordſhip 
met with reſiſtance, The Virginians could not brook: 
his ſeizing perſons, and conveying them on board the 
ſhips; deſtroying plantations, and carrying off the ne- 
groes; and burning houſes. They therefore ſent de- 
tachments of the new-raiſed forces to protect the coaſts;- 
„ A eee e ub e IRE: inca - 
pable of affording honor or benefit. | 
During this ſtate of hoſtility, Wen Pecs 
few ſoldiers, with whoſe aſſiſtanee an attempt was made 
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0 burg the poxt-town of Harapton. The inhabitants. $775 
having a previous ſuſpicion of the deſign, funk a num- 

ber of boats acroſs the channel to prevent a. landing. 
The ſhips, having ſurmounted all obſtacles in the night, 
drew up cloſe to the town, and began a furious cannan- OR. 
ade in the morning. At this critical period, a detache *7* 
ment of riflemen from Williamſburgh, that had marched 
all night, arrived, and being joined by the minute- men 
and others, who had aſſembled the day before, took 
ſuch. a poſition as enabled them, with their ſmall arms, 
to compel. the enemy precipitately to quit their ſtation, 
with, the loſs of ſome men and of a. tender. 

In conſequence of this repulſe, the i 
proclamation, declaring: that martial law, ſhould take 
place, and be executed through the colony; requiring 
all perſons capable of bearing arms, to reſort to his ma- 
jeſty's ſtandard, or to be looked upon as traitors; and 
further declaring all indented ſervants, negroes or others 
( appertaining ta rebels) free, who were able and willing to 
beat arms, upon joining lis majeſty s troops, TheVirgini- 
ans highly reſented his lordſhip's declaring martial law; 
and by his ſingle fiat, attempting to ſtrip them of their 
and to arm their negroes and ſervants. againſt 
them, to effect their deſtruction. This meaſure occa · 
longed. to government the loſ of many friends. . 

The proclamation with his lordſhip's preſence and his 
marine, produced, ſame. effect in the town of Norfolk 
and the. adjoining country, where many were well affected 
to the ald government. He was accordingly joined by 
ſame. hundreds of blacks and whites. but the pleaſure 
it afforded , was. ſoon interrupted hy intelligence, that a 
party of. Virgiaians, were Marching toward. them wich 
4 NN f 5 Seat 
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protect the well affected, he took poſſeſſion of the Great- 
Bridge near Norfolk, a paſs of much conſequence, being 
the only way by which the town could be approached. 


He conſtructed a fort on the Norfolk fide, and rendered 


it as defenſible as time would admit. His force con- 


ſiſted of about 200 regulars, including the grenadiers of 
the 14th regiment; and a body of Norfolk volunteers: 
che reſt was a motley mixture of blacks and whites. 
The Virginians, under colonel Woodford, fortified them- 
ſelves within leſs than cannon ſhot" of the royaliſts, hav- 
ing a narrow cauſeway in front, Fre: as to be paſſed 


to come at their works. 


In this ſtate they chapel on both ſides: for 
ſome days. At length a ſervant belonging to major 


Marſhall, being properly tutored, deſerted to the royaliſts, 


and told them, that *colonel Woodford: had not more 
than 300 ſhirtmen (as they call the riflemen, on account 


of their being dreſſed in their hunting ſhirts) badly pro- 
vided with ammunition. The bait took, and a deſign 


was formed for ſurpriſing the Virginians in their in- 
trenchments. Capt. Leſlie with the regulars, arrived at 
the bridge about three in the morning; and being 
joined by about 300 white and black ſlaves, laid planks 
upon the bridge, and croſſed juſt after the Virginians 
had beaten the reveille, a lucky time for the laſt, 
as their men were of courſe all under arms. Capt. 
Fordyce, at the head of his grenadiers, amounting to 
about ſixty, led the van, while lieutenant Batut com- 
manded the advanced party. They paſſed the cauſe- 


way, which admitted only of a few men's marching 
| dN and approached the intrenchments with fixed 


5 | | bayonets, 
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aſtoniſhment. They were not only exp6ſed tiaked' to? 
the ſre in front, but enfladed by amecher part '6f the 
provixial lines. The captain fell with fL Veral of HA 
men, Within's few yards of the breaſt work. The lieu- 
tenant With others were taken, and all the furwtworb f 
the gretiadier company, 'whether priſoners or not, were 
wounded.” "The royalits Were won obliged” ta ſound . 
retreat, having ſixty-two men killed and wounded. The 
provincials, — Hou the whole action, did not loſe 
ſingle man, and had only one flightly woundedi The 
fire of the artillery from the fort covered che retreat of 
the royaliſts. None of the blacks; &c. in the teir, with 
capt. Leſlie, advanced further than the bridge. Cupti 
Fordyce was buried | with" every military honor by de 
victort, who ſhowed a dus reſpect to his former merit 
as welF/as to che gallantry! which Hgnalized his laſt mo- 
ments. The Britiſh priſoners were" treated? with great 
kindneſt the American royaliſts ho joined the King's 
ſtandafd, with” figor“ The King's forces" retired de 
enſuing fight Without other loſs than a ſew pieces of 
cannons Capt. Leſſie, it is faid, has abſolutely reſuſed 
to act any more on ſhore, till he cun be better ſup- 
ported; on the other hand, the Norfolk» velutiteers, and 
the Belt battalions; have | declined: acting without the 
reguläre; this has induced” his lordſhip to abandon the 
intrenehtnents at Norfolk; and to go on board the ſhipe. 
Moſt ef the wretched 'negroes, who had Joined him, 
were fiow lest to ſhift for themſel ves. 
Colonel Woodford witty the provincials, entered Nor- Dec. 
folk / böt almoſt all the inhabitants had fled on boar r 
er At night he reſigned the command to colonel! 
bor. II. 1 0 Howe, 


bayohets; and a coolneſs and intrepidity which exe ted i vr 
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e775; Howe, deſigning. to return to his family, ad, and 
on his priyate affairs. 

Many ofthe Scorch petitioners having, contrary to 
their faith, ſolemnly, plighted, become ſtrict adherents, to 
Lord Dunmore, and active promoters of his meaſures ; 
and having excited their ſlaves to act againſt the colony: 
the convention has totally reſcinded the former recom- 
mendation in their favor. But perſons of ability, de- 
clining to act with the Virginians, and who, have not 
taken up arms nor ſhowed feln, ag team may. 
be permitted to leave the country. 

A dbeme or wwidag a müde wbie force, for the, ſer- 
vice of Lord e bee ee diſcovered in 
Maryland. Dl 4 

One John: Cheese ein Peonfydrapins mated 
on his lordſhiꝑ with certain, propoſals, toward the latter 
end of July; which being approved of, he diſpatched 
intelligence, to-the officers of. the militia on the frontiers 
of Auguſta county, with aſſurances from has lordſhip, 
that ſuch: of them, as would: hereafter. evince their loyalty | 
to; his-majeſty, by, putting themſelves under his com- 
mand, ſhould, be. argply rewarded. . He had, before, by 
direction, prepared-the; Indians op the Ohip, to. aft in 
quarter. His, lordſhip, ſent! him to general Gage! at 

Boſton about the ſiſterath of! September; and ahout the 
middle of October he returned with inſtructions, from the 
general to his. lordſhip. A commiſſion of lieutenant 
colonel commandant of a regiment to be; mid in che. 
back parts and in Canada, was to be granted to this, ad- 

venturer: who was to be aſſiſted hy the garriſons at 


Dole: and Fort Gage at the „ artillery. 
5 ; 1 ad 
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and amtmmition. Tie was to uſt means to urge che In- . 


dian chieſs to act with. vigor in the execution of h r- 
dere and to have the ſupreme direction of the new 
to petetratv through Virginia, ſoi us to meet Lord Dun- 
mote m a ſet time: ih nent April at Alerandrit oh the 
Patoruale; his lordſhip was to bring fuck! a naval ſtrengof: 
ant other affiſtance; 45 might be deemed: neceffary for 
the purpoſe. He had fo far ſyocetded,” that he uh un 
his with; with two affocintes;/ to! Detrait; where heawas 
to meet his commiſor and inftruftions: bur whers they 
hadrexthed about five. mites: beyond Hagar s- town the 
vero taken into cuſtody and brought before theccounry 


committee at Frederick town in Maryland, fur examil- Nor. 


müder Their papers have betrayed every thing,” Amoιν? 
them Were the general plan of the whole buſineſs/1200] 
a letfet Rom Lord Dunmore to one of the Indamciuem, 
and other authentie vouchers, which leave nothing io be 
doubted. His lordſhipꝰd letter ws aceommodnted, d 
is Uſual n all ſoch caſes, to che Indian taſte, and ad- 


. — 
iin cr 1100-45 26 10 ent unt nod 
—— of OnkBrcd his cite is aſcnbed 
o die feizure of an) xpreſs paſſing] berweery an Indian 
commiſiity and the governor; from: whaſfe-papers fuch 
inteſtifzence was gaied, as to pat: che provinciabidomb 
mittew upon keeping's'good ot for” che parties. 
The lndim comimiſſury was lenown to 5d diſuffocteu vo 
v 7770 | rr * r 10 err offi vo the 


1 a 


nation, about tem days aſter parting" with Lord Bun- 


dreſſed to Brother Coptuin i bin Nya who was to'at- 
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1555. che American canſe by a; gentleman, whoſe fuſpicions 


male Rim a principal in effecting the diſcovery. 

ohe Penghlunnia general aſſembly, in their Novem- 
ber ſeſſion, inſtructed their delegates. to chert their en- 
deavouts at- the continental congreſs, for che adoption 
of {fuck meaſures as tight afford the beſt proſpect of 
gohtaining a redteſs of American grievances, ; and of rt- 
:oring the uin and harmony between Great Britain 
rand the calomes. They ſaid, Though the-opprefiive 
have compelleck us to reſiſt their violence by farce of 
arms, yet we ſtrictiy enjain you, that you, in behalf of 
this co, diflent ſrom, and; utterly reject, any propo- 


2 litions, -hould ſuch be made, that may cauſe or lead to 
+5 aiſtþaratidn from the mother country, or a change in 


theform. of this: goyernment. The reaſon for menti- 
oning a change in ibe form of this government, was con- 
greſtis recommendation of a meaſure of that kind to the 
Provincial convention of New Hampſhire, which Will 
be properly noticed in its, place. be £134 bid 


„ Sovernor Franklin met the general afembly of 


-Jerſey. In his ſpeech he acquainted them, That the 
cotnmanders oſ his majeſty's ſquadrons in America, have 
orders; to proceed as in the caſe of a town in actual re- 

bellion, againſt ſuch of the ſea- port toyns and places, 
being acceſſible to the kings ſhips,” as ſhall offer any 

violence to the king's officers, or in which any troops 

hall be raiſed, or military works erected, or other than 
vyohis majeſty's ↄanthority, or any attempts ntade to 
iner plunder any public magazine of arms; or am- 

munition. He cfaid, Sentiments of independency, 

ie by ſome men of preſemt conſequence, openly avow- 
: | | ed, 
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pers, to ricicule the people's fears of that Horrid mea 
ſuft . Thie Rouſe of affembly, in their anſwet declared, 


redvnliatidi with our parent fate, on conſtitutional 

we know of no fentiients of indEpendenCy 
that are by men of any conſequence openly avowed; ; 
nor do we approve of any effays tending to encourage 
ſuch's meaſure. We have already expreſied our deteſ- 


17 


ech add kEifys are aleady appearing in the Pöbſie Pa ihr 


There ig nothing we deſite with greater anxiety. than 4 29. 


tation of foch opinions, and we have ſo frequeritly and 


fally declared our ſentiments on this ſubject, that 'we* 


ſhould” have thought ourſelves,” as at preſent we really” - 


deſerve to be; exempt from all ſuſpicion of this nature 
The governor in his reply mentioned, that he had nt 
the moſt diſtant thought, while ſpeaking of the ſenti- 
ments of independency openly avowed by ſome, that 
they would conſider the remark” as at all meant for, or 
applicable to their houſe. He concluded with poirtecliy 
ſaying; * ſincerely wiſn that both you and 1 may ere 
long have the happineſs to ſee thoſe, who either openly 
ar\privately” — — 1 3 

The — kaviaje reſolved upon the 
demobth of eh#earinides mem WelbandrFinitthe! city; enp⸗ 


Nef cke Afia man of war, was privately inforrett 


of the deſign, and prepared to oppoſo its esecution 


Learning when it was to be attempted, he appointed W 
boat to watch the motions of the people ufſernbled for 
chat -about che dead ef füght. The fallors in 
the boar giving che ſgnab ohh a gan of ' powder, 6f 
what « vas going forward, the perſons on ſhoxe miſtbok? 

13 it 


dan Sears wus appointed to the buſineſs. Captain Van- 


A 
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3775: it for an attempt to fire 2 muſket. at them, and imme- 
diately aimed a volley of ſhot-at the boat, hy which 4 
man was killed. Captain Vandeput ſoon after oom - 
__ rnenced a firing from the Aſia with grape ſhot, fiyivel 
cot, 18 and 24 pounders, without killing a ſingie per- 
ſon, and wounded only three, two ſlightly, the other 
loſt the calf-of his leg. He then ceaſed for à conſider- 
able time, ſuppoſing that the people bad defiſted from 
their purpoſe ; while they were only changing their mode 
of operation. Captain Sears provided a deceiving party, 
intended to draw the Afia's fire from the line of the 
working party, He ſent the former behind a breaſt 
work, by which they were ſecured on dodging -down 
upon obſerying the flaſh of the Aſia's guns, When all 
was in readineſs, they huzzaed, and ſang out their notes 
as though tugging in uniſon, and fired ſrom the walls ; 
While the working- party ſilently got off - twenty-one 
eighteen pounders, with carriages, empty cartridges, 
rammers, & c. Upon hearing the nolſe, and ſeeing che 
fire of the muſketry, the captain ordered the Aſia to 
where che deceiving, party had ſecured themſelyes, with- 
out intending a perticular injury to the city; however, 
2% wn ne ene. not put fly. into it and do 
damage. This affair happened at a very late hour, be- 
tween tyelve and two ;-and/threw- the citizens into the 
utmoſt conſternation, Such was the ſtillneſs. of the night, 
that the report of the eannan was heard at Philadelphia, 
nigety miles af. The diſtreſs of the Yorkers was much 
increaſed, by a painſul apprehenſion, that captain Ven- 


_ fdepus would renew: his firing upon the city, A removal 
en women — gods commenced, and 
It . Contt» 


— The affair was broughtan;ogddn 
after” a while in another form ; and congreſs relobred, OR. | 


% 
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continued till Saturday, Matters were afterward fo ad- 141i. 


juſted, as to quiet the apprehenſiods of the people, in 


reference: to their ſuffering further from the Aſia. To 


prevent it, the convention permitted Abraham Lott efy; 
to ſupply all his majeſty's ſhips, ſtationed at New York, 
bn 
uſe of ſaid ſnips. 

The art and Wi ae 3 atihed 
the continental congreſs, ſome of the members eſpecially, 
ſo · that it was moved, that he ſhould be ſeized. But 
Mr. Duane, one of the New York delegates, ſpeaking 


in behalf of; and, anſwering for him, no reſolution to hat 


purpoſe was taken. Mr. Duane ſaying, in his eager- 
neſs to deſend che governor, that he was as good a friend 
to the American cauſe as any one preſent, called up cap- 
tain John Langdon from New Hampſhire, who reſent- 
ing the aſſertion as an aſperſion on the ſeveral members, 
anſwered with much acrimony, and was permitted to 
g0 on as long as he pleaſed, Mr. Duane's conduct not 
having anſiered, in ſeveral inſtances, the warm wiſhes 
of the zealous delegates. Though nothing was reſolved 
upon gainſt governor Tryon, the matter only ſubſided 


for the prefent, under an appretienſiot chat if the - 


tion was madle, it would not be carried, or when catried 
would be conveyed to the governor time enough for 


c That it be recommended to the ſeveral provincial aſ- 
ſemblies or conventions, and eountils ar -cammuttees of 
ſafety, to arreſt and ſecury every perſon. in their reſpee- 
tive colonies, whoſe going at large may in their gpinion 
endanger the ſafety of che colony; or the liberties of 

14 America.“ 


— * 


* 
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.1775- America“ An authentic copy of the reſolve was to be 
tranſmitted by the delegates to proper perſons in the dif- 
ferent colonies. The fathers of it aimed at governor 
Tryon; they had little or no expectation that the · New 
Tork convention would ſecure him; but they hoped 
chat the ſons of liberty at large would effect the buſmeſs. 
It has been aſſerted, that Mr. Duane was uneaſy at the 
ixefolution,” and withdrew. from congreſs for near an hour 
| before he returned to his ſeat. Be that as it may, it is 
| certain, that Mr.-Duane's footman went off to governor 
Tryon in ſeaſon to give him information of what was 
OR. reſolved; which occafioned his writing to the mayor of 
13. -New York; acquainting him that he knew from un- 
! doubted authority, what was recommended to the pro- 
- viacial congreſs, and deſiring to be informed whether he 
| - ſhould be ſecure in the protection of the corporation and 
| Citizens. The provincial congreſs had not then received 
the recommendation. Several letters paſſed upon the oc- 
caſion; but the governor not obtaining ſatisfaction as to 
his being: ſecure, went on board the Halifax packet, 
| of which he :informed-the-:mayor-by letter; and in that 
| a9. {expreſſed his readineſs to do ſuch bufineſs of the coun- 
1 | "ty, as the ſituation of the times would permit. e123 4471 
x A correſpondent reſiding at New. York ' complains, 
that the leaders of the people in that colony are incon- 
ſiſtent and perficlious, and that their cauncils are ſtampt 
| with folly, timidity and treachery. Some days before 
| the governor went on board, members of the provin- 
- cial conyention, declared even in convention, that they 
-would not receivg the bills af credit to be emitted by 
| Ga a e they ene . — 
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if troops came; in order to ſave their eſtate &c.” These . 
ſpeeches were vrrered without meeting wich any cenſure. 
The day the governor ſent his letter from on board, 
Meſſrs. Low, De Lancey, Walton, Kiſſam, Verplank, 
&c. xc. labored hard in the provincial congreſs, to Pre- 
clude the freemen of the city from voting for new mem⸗- 
bers, and the mode of voting by ballot. They were 
for polling as formerly, and expected, that if the free- 
men vere excluded, the freeholders would return none, 
but ſuch as would be for preſerving the 
the enpence of the liberties of America. 
The New Vork troops are not to be depended upon 
in general. Perſons who have been pretty hearty,” art 
now afraid of falling a ſacrifice. The defection becomes 
greater every day in both city and country. This may 
be owing to the arts of governor” Tryon,” whole exer- 
tions may be as ſtrenuous and ſucceſsful in the ſhip as in 
the city. pow mann ena, 1 — | 
people of his government. 
x oven ranma PR Ty 
that the continental congreſs have given direction for 
rendering it defenſible, by erecting fortifications in the 
High- lands, and garriſoning the ſame. They have alſo 
thoſe; apprehenſions of the New Yorkers, that they have 
directed Mr. Alexander, titular lord Stirling, to collect Nov. 
the troops raiſed in and for the defence of New Jerſey, 7 
(except ſix cormpanies ordered to the forts on the Nori 
River) and to place them in barracks in the euſtern di- 
viſion of the colony, as contiguous to New Tork as 
can be, there to remain till further orders. The city 
abounds with perſons oppoſed to congreſſional meaſiires. 
8 was much ſtrengthened by Rr. R. 


vin gton" 3 
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„g: vington s preſs, which was carried off four days beſore 
the above order. Captain Sears obſerving the miſchiev- 

aus effects of this preſs, determined upon a violent and 
eſſectual mode of ſileneing it. He procured ſeventy- 
five Connecticut horſemen, well armed with muſkets, 
c. unerpectedly entered the city at the head of them; 
repaired immediately to Mr. Rivington's, and ſeized. all 

his types and other printing materials, many of which 
were deſtroyed. - While he was thus employed, people 
collected, and the ſtreet was thronged. To prevent in- 
terruption, he called out and told them, that if they at- 
tempted to oppoſt him, he would order his men to fire 
upon them; and preparation was made for doing it, in 
caſe it ſhould be needful. This appearance inſtantly 

3 cleared the ſtreet, when captain Sears and his party rode 
| 5 Denn. — OA tuRRnt 

away. 

| wo. «Captain Wallace, in the Roſe man of war, and vo 
| 7 tenders, began in the morning to ſire upon Stonington 
V Connecticut, cloſe in with the. Sound; and continued 
g | it the whole day, with very little intermiſſion. They 
killed two men, much ſhattered the houſes, ſorts; &c. 

and carried off a ſchooner loaded with molaſſes, and 
two: ſmall oops. The firing was brought on by a veſ- 

jtſcif in chr harbour of the town. The men of war and 
manſports at Newport, exciting à fuſpicion by their 
movements, that there was an intention of taking off 
live ſtock from the farms, in the. ſouth: part of Rhode 
OR, Iſland, l number of perſdus went down in the evening 
7 and brought off about roc ſheep and go hrad of cattle. 
The next day and dhe following one che ſbips took off 2 


quan- 
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quanticy from. ce farms, where ir was thought thep .. t 


were collected far the purpoſe of ſupplying the Britin 
troops at Boſton, .. Soon. after gos minute men arrived, 
who marched to the ſpot, and brought off the remain 
ing cattle, ſheep, hogs and powley, though fred upen 
by che ſhips which lay within gun ſhot. The interpoſi- 


of being cannonaded by the men of war; ſo that many 
of. the inhabitants moved their effects, while others left 


the place. On Saturday afternoon the ſhips weighed 7 


anchor, went up the river to Briſtol, and demanded three 


hundred ſheep, which not being complied with, between 


eight and nine o'clock, they began a heavy fire on the 
town, and continued it upward of an hour. The wo- 
men and children, in great anxiety (dark and rainy as 
it was) were obliged to leave their habitations, and ſeek 
ſhelter in the adjacent country. Between nine and ten 
2 committee” weat on board, and purchaſed the peace 
and fafety. of the town at the expence of forty ſheep. 
The firing thus upon a defenceleſs rown greatly irritated 
the minds of the Americans in diſtant colonies, and they 


tion of the minute men ſubjected the town to threats 
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The-general-aſſambly-of Rhode land paſſed an adt Nor. 


far the capital puniſhment of perſans who ſhould be 
found guilty of holding a traiterous correſpondence with 
the miniſtry of Great Britain, or any of their officers 
or agents, or of ſupplying the miniſterial army or navy 
employed. againft the umted colonies, with proviſions, 
arms, &c, or of acting as. pilots' on board any of their 


ing the ſupplying. the ſhips af way ſtationgd in the har- 
3 wn 


| 
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3775: Botr of Newport, ind the regiligoi" Werebf by the 
commanding officer? which they had before permitted. 
They ad paſſecd at abt for ſecweſtering che eſtates of 
Keveral perſons,” orm chey cotilidered "is ber ene. 
fes to tie Hberties ö Aer. 
Nor. Cüßt. Wallace; about one in the morning, el the 
30. flurbour of Newport, went to Conanicut wich ſeveral 
deſſel, and landed about 200 marines, fatlors, and ne- 
groes, who were employed in burning the houſes and 
Datns upon the inland. The men, while upon the ſer- 
| vice, were ordered to fire on one Mr. Martin, who'gave 
| | £6 provocation, and was ſtanding unarmed-at his on 
ddr. He was ſhot in the belly and died. He was an 
iöfferſive perſon, and had Felted tg — Vik 
n and Tiendfiftp:; ooo OUR Sei ter: 
General Lee was at length dtathedwhih mene 
tür the ürmy in che Maſſachuſerts to the aſſiſtance of 
| die Rhode THnders ; on whom, upon his arrfval, he 
f inpofed a moſt tremendous oath. This act of the ge- 
heral's does not meet with he eee, el the" oon. 
rest.. dN Str 10 tultem © 
The — en ut land tranſ@&ons will 
-” * be rated ſeparate from the civil, as fur as oonvenent. 
The American priſoners taken'on the 1th of June, 
were chrown indiferiminately into the jail at Boſton, 
Virhotit any conſideration being paid to thoſe of rank, 
Hough languiſhing with wounds and ſickneſs. The fick 
urid wounded" were put under the hands of 'a man, who 
Had nE ver before? been employed; but in the diſcaſes'of 
Hörſes . The irabitants of the town, who befriendedl 
theAtherican"cauſe;" were not allowed to afford che pri- 
- 11 dd n oben Winword private ue 1t: 49 gy 
Wood ſoners 
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Toners All that relief they were entitled: to dp the pri N 
ciples of hurttanityg - The ſufferer: tmd/reven ſomeæ f 
their books of 'devozion tai from them and wert re- 
rebellion. n no crueltyb was 
was not terminated — Ai yainods! aladon 
* — icalmniſts hauei un · 
doubtedly contributed to encourage and ſupport: them 
oppoſimion to meaſures, dermed· deſtructivelto the liber- 
ties of their country. Every tou in the Maſſachuſetts 
and Connecticur has a public Engliſ ſchool for the du 
cation of youths ſupported! by am annual tax wponathe = 
inhabitants: to which any one may ſend/his> oliikdveng 
while the expence of their education is nothing more 
tun n proportion of the tax. The maſters are often 
young men, who have finiſhed their college education 
and who ſpend a year or more in this employ, till they 
take to a different one, which oſten leads to their: be? 
coming ſome of the "firſt perſons in the colony. The 
univerſal education promoted by theſe. ſchools, ſpreads 

a general knowledge among the loweſt orders of people 

and gives them a taſte for reading the iſtereſting quidli- -: 
cations of the day ; while: able writers have been and 

are employing their pens in nouriſhing the ſpirit of te- E 
various arts of ardimared perſuaſion 17 Han Wl —  - 
General Waſhingron wrote to general Gage upon the Aug. 
ſubject of the ill teumment of the priſpners, ant} up 

prized him, chat he ſuhould regulate his conduct toward 
thoſe gentlemen who are or may be in- his poet. 
exactly by the rule that the other ſhodlcb obſerve” to 
S378) e 
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oa ar a ho may be in bis cuſtody. General 
Gage in his anſwer aſſortedꝭ that the priſoners had hitherto 
been treated with care and kindneſs, though indiſcriti- 
_ nately; as he acknowledged: nb Tank: that vas not de- 
rived: rom the kings He mentioned, I underſtand 
there are of the king's faithful, ſubjectt talcen by the 
rebels, laboring like negro ſlaves, tor gain theio daily 
ſuhſiſtence, or reduced: to the: wretched! aternatiue to 
periſn by famine; or take m againife: thoir, King and 
country He rernacket} upen the pofiage relating: to 
retaliation, with! an appeal to God 1 and cloſed Wi this 
charge unſartunscely ſor both - countries, thoſt who 
long ſince projected the preſent exiſis and influence the 
councilof America, have views: very diſtant frorſꝭ de- 
n daij,j˖ General Gage was miſtakem in chürg- 
ing che party alluded to, with projecting the preſem criſis 
which is the caſual and unexpected oonſequence oſ per- 
niaious miniſterial couneils. He wes 0 led ſan from 

the truth, while he intimated that the American leaders 

<« have. views: very diſtant fron accemmodation. Some 

ſew have fuch views; but —— . 
preſent, long for an accommodation. | rend 

19. General Waſhington replied — pany in a 
pointed manner, and told him, I have taker time; 
Sir, to make a ſtrict inquiry, and find the intelligence 
you have received, has not the leaſt ſoundation in truth. 
Not only your officers and ſoldiero have been treated 
wich a tenderneſa due to fellow citizens and brethren, but 
even thoſe execrable parricides, hoſe cbuncils / an aid 
have deluged their country with blood, have beten pro- 
rachel from. the fury of a juſtiy enraged people Tou 
A, Sir, to deſpiſe all rank, not derived from the 


— 
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ſame- ſource wick your own. I cannot coiiceive-one VIS 
more honorable. than that, which: flaws: from the uncor- 
rupicd choice of a brave and free; people,. the purcſt 
ſource, and original fountain -of alb power. May that 
God to whom you appeal, judge between America and 
jou l. Under his providence, thoſe who influence: tho 
the united colonies, at che hazard of their lives, are d 
termined: to hand dawn to poſtetiey cheſe juſi and imm 
rr —-— they received om their ank 
Rs Vai IPEIND ] iche rn 
e eee! af the desde troojw Ang. 
intrenched on; PW d- hill, within point blank hot ß the 
Britiſh, on Bunker's-hill: notwithſtanding a cn 
fire almoſt all ghe day following, they bad -gnhr! two 
killed and $w0,wauodes: While the intrenchmeuta r 
carrying on panties of riſtemen were employed in firing 
upon: the agvancedi guards on Charleſtoum neck. Qua 
ol al. Nritiſn off cexs and ſeveral men, were: ſeen 0 falk: 
Lo af tho Britiſn ſating batteries attempting to annoy 
the Americans at. wosk upon the hill, were: ſilenaed im 
Myſtick river, aud. ape partiy ſunk- More than 300 
ſhells were, theiam at the, ſottreis on  Plowid: hill 
without a ſinglæ perſon's being thereby hurt ; and the 
conſequent contemnpt they entermined of ſhells, in- 
duged;, them to amic providing a bomb- run over: 
for the gartiſon. Bunker 8-hill, Plow'd-kill; and: Winter 
hill, which the Ameticans haue poſſrſſedl . and; fortified 8 
for ſome timer axe: rune in a range fromm eaſt to welt, we 
each q them on off near: Myſtirla river. No A- 
id che middle, . and: the loweſt of the three, th fh 
NNE 
- +a. T 
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17. The Britiſn finding that their firing A eee 
lared, and aſter a while deſiſted entirely; n e 
ficang remained vit in their new poſt. General Waſh- 
ington received, in the beginning of September, # very 
acceptable remitcance of ammunition from Rhode Iſland, 
even-7ooolb. of powder -a great quantity,” compared 
with the late umaing ſcarcity. It is probably a part of 
wat has been brought from Africa. The Americans 
a manetuvbre, which credits their -under- 
ſtanding. They ſent out a quantity of New England 
rum, which was exchanged for a fiery cornmodity 
_ of à different quality, ſo ſucceſsfully as not to leave 
* . Biitilt forte on the Afri- 
can coaſt TD dc and as. abn. 
The general having en pleaſinh accounts-from 
Canada; being aſſured that neither Indtans nor Canadi- 
ans could be prevailed upon to act againft the Ameri- 
cas; and Icnowing there was a deſign of - penetrating 
into that province. by Lake Champlain, concertec the 
plan of detaching a body of troops from head quarters, 
through the province of Main, aeroſs the county to 
Qvebec. He communicated the ſame to gen. Sehwyler, 
vho approving it, all thiags were got im readineſs The 
corps was to be commanded - by eolenet Arnold; aided 
by colonels Chriſtopher Green and Reger Eno, and 
majors Meigs and Bigelow; and was to conſiſt of ten 
companies of muſſtet men, and three companies of rifle 
men, amounting ta eleven hundred Ab 
Sept. In the evening the detachment marched from Cum- 
| * bridge for Newbury port, where, fix days: after they 
embarked on board ten tranſports, bound t Kennebec, 
| 20. fit leagues diſtant. —_—__ 
| T nebec 
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nebec in the morning, and being favored with wind and 1775+ 
tide, proceeded up to Gardiner's town. It was only ſour- 
teen days from firſt giving the orders for building ac 
batteaus} for collecting proviſions, and for draughting 
the tao men, to their pas this anne 
che diſp ate! Ot 
be troops embarked c on beard the ee . 
cectiedino.Fore/Weſtern,” on the eaſt ſide of the river. 
From thence, capt. Morgan, with three companies of 
riflemen, was ſent forward by water, with orders to get 25. 
onto the great carrying place in the moſt expeditious 
manner, and to clear the road, while the other diviſions 
came up. The ſecond diviſion embarked the next day, 
and the third the day after. As they advanced up the 
rivers, the ſtream grew very rapid, and the bottom and 
ſhores were rocky. By eleven o'clock in the morning, 29. 
major Meigs with the third diviſion, arrived at Fort 
Haliſax, ſtanding on a point of land between the rivers 
Kennabec and Sebaſticook. In their progreſs up the 
river they: met with two carrying- places, over which 
they were obliged. to carry their batteaus, baggage, and 
evetyiother article, till they came again to a part of the 
river which Was navigable, and no longer obitructed by 
water-falls; rapids, rocks or other encumberances,: as was 
that-which they,avoided. They got to Norridgewalk, Oc. 
where the major's curioſity was entertained, by the fight 3· 
of a child; 14 months old, the firſt white one born in the 
place. Aſter croſſing over more carrying places, he and 
his: mei: encamped at the great carrying place, which 10. 
wage twelve miles and a half acroſs, including three 
pondsthas-chey were obliged to paſs. Theſe ponds had 
8 Two * after colonel Epos abet — 
70 Kor. I | at 
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177 at che fame place with the Ach — Wan 
OR. Arnold, meeting with an 2 wrote to general 
'3* Schuyler; and encloſed his letter to a friend in Quebec. 
Though he had no knowledge of the Indian, he ventu- 
rouſſy intruſted the packet with him, to be carried and 
- delivered according to order. This ftrange confidence 
men were put to allowance, 4 1b. of pork and .41b.. of 
| flour a day for each, The next day they reached Dead 
1 river. Colonel Enos having got up with his divifion, in 
5 about three days, was ordered ro ſend back the ſick, and 
thoſe that could not be furniſhed with proviſion; hut, 
contrary to colonel Arnold's expectation, returned to 
Cambridge with huis whole diviſion, à few days after. 
Major Mer received ofilers to puſh on, wich his divi- 
fion, for Chaudiere head, with the 
Burt they proceeded: very ſlowly by reaſon of falls, carry- 
ing places and bad weather. Their courſe was only three 
22, miles. The rains made the river riſe, the preceding 
night, in ſome parts, eight feer perpendicular; and in 
many places it overflowed-izs banks, and rendered it very 
= difficult for the men on ſhore to march. The nent day 
S the ſtream was fo rapid, that, in paſſing it, five.or- fax 
Ws batreaus filled and overſet, by which they loſt ſeveral bar 
rels of proviſions, a number of guns, clothes and other 
articles. Such was the rapidity of the ſtream, and the i 
interruptions hy carrying places, that it was with much 
fatigue they: got on one and twenty miles within the three 
following days. To their great ſatisfaftion they reached 
27. the crying place, * 
= 5 - + hat 
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that runs through the colonies to Georgia, and on the 1775+ 


further ſide of which the ſtreams run the reverſe of the 
rivers they had aſcended. They croſſed the heights to 
Chaudiere river, and continued their march by land to 


tremely bad. Major Meigs paſſed a number of ſoldiers, 
who had no proviſions, and ſome of whom wete fick. It 
was not in his power to help or relieve them. Bur one 
or two dogs were killed, which the diftreffed ſoldiers cat 
with a reliſhing appetite, without Tparing either feet or 


ſkin. A few eat their cartouch-boxes, ' breeches and 


ſhoes, being ſeveral days without proviſion. The mzjor 


and his men marched on upon the denles ef the Chau: 


diere, and at twelve o'clock met with fupplies, to the 
inexpreſſible joy of the ſoldiers, who were near ſtarving. 
Colonel Arnold, with a ſinall party, made à forced march, 
and returned with proviſions purchaſed of the inhabi- 


_ rants, on which the hunger-birten adventurers made a . 


voracious meal. The next day at eleven, major Meigs 
and his" ren arrived at a French houſe, and were 
hoſpitably treated. It was the firſt houſe he had ſeen 
for 3x days, having been all that time in a rough, bar. 
ren, and uninhabited wilderneſs, where he never ſaw & 
human being except thoſe belonging to the detachment. 
He and his party were immecliately ſupplied with freth 
beef, fowls, botter, pheaſants and vegetables, at this ſet- 
tlement called Sertigan, 25 leagues from Quebec.” They 
were kindly entertained while marching down the coun- 
try. When colonel Arnold got within two leagues and 
a half of Point Levi, he wrote to general Montgomery, 
that as he had received no anſwer either from general 
GGW 

1 a 55 Indian 


Quebec. The marching through the woods was ex. Nor, 
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1475: Indian had betrayed his truſt: and that he was con- 

| | firmed in it upon finding that the inhabitants of 

Quebec had been ſometime apprized of his coming, 

and had deſtroyed all the canoes at Point Levi to pre- 

vent the detachments paſſing over. The fact was, the 

Iadian, inſtead of delivering the packet as directed, car- 

ried it to the lieutenant governor, who, on reading che 
letters, ſecured Mr. Mercier the merchant, and began 

immediately to put the city into the beſt ſtate of defence 

he could; whereas before it was wholly defenceleſs, 

1 Nov. and might eaſily have been carried by ſurpriſe. Colonel 

| '9 Arnold arrived at Point Levi, where we leave him to 

remoye, if” poſſible; the embarraſſments into which his 

own imprudence has brought him by needleſsly truſting 

an unknown Indian with diſpatches of the utmoſt con- 

ſequence. The detachment ſuffered hardſhips, 'beyond 

© what can well be conceived of, in the courſe of the ex- 

| | pedition. The men had to haul their batteaus up over 

| falls, up rapid ſtreams, over carrying places; and to 

march through moraſſes, thick woods, and over moun- 
| tains, for about 320 miles. In many places they had 
| | 
| 


— —— — 


to paſs over the ground and the mountains ſeveral times, 
as without it they muſt have left much of their baggage 
| behind, and have failed in the enterpriſe. They loft 
all their powder, except what was in cartridges and 
horns, while penetrating through the woods. But what 

proved the greateſt trial to them, was the ſtarving” con- 
1 ition to which they were reduced, when approaching 
| the end of their tedious and diſtreſſing march. The 
* pork being gone, they had for four days, only half a 
pound of flour a day for each man. Their whole' ſtore 
Was then divided, which — about four pints of 
' | 1 flour 
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flour per'man—a ſmall allowance for men near a hun- 2576. 
dred miles from any habitation or proſpect of a ſupply. 
It was uſed ſparingly ; but ſeveral when they had baked 
and eaten their laſt morſel, diſcovered to their great con- 
fuſion, that they had thirty miles to whe before they 
could expect the leaſt mouthful more. But their dregd 
of conſequences was ſoon removed, by the unexpected 
return of colonel Arnold with cattle. The ſoldiers ex- 
erciſed the greateſt fortitude and patience under the dif- 
ficulties and ſufferings that occurred; and when again 
in the midſt of plenty, and an eaſy ſituation, ſoon loſt 
all painful remembrance of what had happened, and 
gloried in having accompliſhed, by their indefatigable 
zeal and induſtry, an -undertaking above the common 
race of men in this debauched age. Let us attend to 
colonel Enos. His return to camp excited both aſto- 
niſhment and indignation. A court martial was ordered Dee. 
to fit upon him; when it appeared, that he had but 
three days proviſion; and was about one hundred miles 
from the Engliſh ſettlements; that a council of war was 
called, which agreed upon the return of the coloneP's 
whole diviſion, and that he was for going on withour i it, 
but that it was oppoſed. It was the unanimous opinion. 
of the court, that colonel Enos was under a neceſſity 
of returning; and he has been acquitted with honor; 
A number of officers of the beſt character are fully ſa- 
tisfied, and perſuaded that his conduct deſerves applauſe - 
rather than cenſure. Had he not returned, his whole 
diviſion muſt have been ſtarved. 
We wuſt now reſume the account. of the! 
tranſactions in the - Maſſachuſetts, from * 19 75 of | 


deen Angld's leaving the camp; / | 
K 3 The 
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1975: -. The Americans,. chat they might equal.in Gome.1 mea- 

ſure the Britiſd, have buile ſome floating batteries, with 

2 deck, to ſecure. the people on board from ſuffering by 

muſketry. General Waſhington perceiving that the ex- 

pence of ſupporting the army will by far exceed any 

idea formed of it in congreß, is alarmed at the appre- 

henſion of conſequences, and moſt earneſtly wiſhes for 

ſuch a termination of the campaign, as may make the 

army no longer neceſſary. The want of powder has 

ſubſided in part. Salt-petre is made in every colony. 

Powder-mills have been erected at Philadelphia and 

New Tork. Not only ſo, but upward. of a hundred 

barrels of powder have been taken out of the maga- 

zige at Bermuda, as ſuppoſed by a ſloop from Philadel- 

phia, and a ſchqoner from Carolina. It was eaſily. ac - 

compliſhed, from the magazine's being ſituated far diſ- 

tant from the town, without any dwelling houſe in the 

vicinity. Some of the inhabitants were probably con- 

cerned in the tranſaction. It might be connected with 

the. addreſs of the deputies from the different pariſhes 

of Bermuda preſented ta congreſs in July, and might 

influence the ſubſequent reſolve; of congreſs in Novem- 

ber, That the inhabitants of Bermuda appear friendly 

to the cauſe of America, and ought to be ſupplied with 

As a of the, produce of theſe colonies, as 

may be peceſlary. for a ai: . con- 
ſumption.“ Mela, in 

oa. The. perfidy,of,Dr. Chyrch, has been ar lengeh de- 

tected by the diſcovery af a traiterous correſpondence 

letter in eypher with his kept,miſtreſs, to be forwarded ; 

which being found upon her, The was taken and carried 

Wis 5 LN to 
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to head quarters. | The doctor not being fuſpectrd, had 1775. 
an opportunity of ſpealeing to her, ſo that ſhe would 
not diſaover the writer, till terried into it by the ſe- 
veroſt threats. The general was ſnocked at the diſcos 
very, and talked with the doctor upon the baſeneſs of 
his conduct. The marks of guik were appatent. The 
doctor was conſounded, and never attempted to vindi- 
cate himſelf. He immediately ſecured. Since the 
letter has been decyphered, and the doctor has had op- 
portunity of recollecting himſelf, he has pleaded that 
his intentions were not criminal; adlinitting his plea, fo 
groſs piece of ſtupidity in ſo ſenfible a man is quite a 
prodigy. But bis plea was invalidated, thaugh not by 
the contents of the letter; which ſerved mainly to point 
out the neceſſity of a ſpeedy atcontmodation; yet by 
the marks of guilt he diſcovered in the preſence of the 
general, and in his attempt to coneeal the writer, in- 
ſtead of declaring at onee Who he was, what was his de- 
ſign, and whar he fad written. The doctor being a re- 
preſentative N, on the 27th of October, examined at 
the bar of the houſe. He endeavoured to evade this 
cenſure of the houſe; by inſiſting, that as the affair would --- 
be hefore another cout where the matter muſt have 
Saal fue, ſnould the houſe proceed to expel him, is 
vould have a fatal effect whenever a final judgment wits 
to be given on his conduct. He made the moſt ſdlemn 
deſign of procuring ſorne irnportant inteligener. He 
which contained infornbation\thar could hurt the Ame- 
ricans ; and that the exaggerated accounts of their forte, 
pos ag unanmiry;..cended 9 
5 | K4 and 
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were poorly able to have withſtood a vigorous attack. 
It i is impoſſible to wxite all he ſaid, but if the force of 
rhetoric and the powers of language; if the moſt pa- 
thetic arts of perſuaſion, enforced by all the ingenuity, 
ſenſe, and ſpirit of. the doctor, could have made him 


innocent, he would have appeared ſpotleſs as an angel 


- of light. The houſe however expelled him as guilty; 


and congreſs aſterward reſolved, . That he be cloſe 
confined in ſome ſecure jail in Connecticut, without the 
uſe of pen, ink and paper, and that no perſon be allow- 
ed to eonverſe with him, except in the preſence and hear- 


ing of a magiſtrate or the ſheriff of the county.* - 


The time for which the continental ſoldiers were en- 
gaged to ſerve; was haſtening to a cloſe ; the evil of a 
very ſhort inliſtment was felt; it was therefore unani- 
mouſly agreed at a. council of war, that the men to be 
raiſed: ſor the future army, —— the firſt 
of December 1776, but be diſcharged ſooner if neceſ- 
fary,. Hopes, ace re an accommodation may 
polÞibly take place. a 91 Son v3 06 wi: 

- General Gage failed for ——. leaving ſeve- 
= .thouſand-inhabitants.:of 'the/ toum in want of bread 
and every neceſſary of life. Befort his departure, he 
was addreſſad by his majeſtys mamdamus council; by 
à number oſ gentlemen-and principal inhabitants of the 
town; and by ſuch as were driven from their habitations 
in the country to Boſton, amounting to no more than 
ſeyenty-ſix, 2 ſmall number conſidering the extent and 
populouſneſs af the: colony; and that many of them 
would not, pa. ſor gentlemen in Great Britain. The 
e de ntitild 9 courſe upon 
ha general 
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general Hove, who fied one proclamation, condemn- y 
ing to rrilitaty execution ſuch inhabitants as attempt to 
quit the tos without a written licence; if detected and 
taken j if they eſcape; they are to be proceeded againſt 
25 traitors, atid their effects are to be forſeited: and 
another, declaring that if ſuch as are permitted to de- 
part; attempt carrying away more than five” pound in 
ſpecie; to which ſum they have been reſtrained for ſome 
time paſt; they ſhall* forfeit the whole” ſum diſcovered, 
beſide ſuffering fne/and impriſonment, 1 nnn bat 
Congreſs having intimated to general Waſhington,” - 
that an attack upon Boſton was much deſired, a council 

of war was called, but unanimouſly agreed that it was! 18. 
not expedient, at leaſt; for the preſent. On the fame: 
day captain Mowat deftroyed 139 houſes,” and 2978 ſtores 
and other buildings; the far greateſt and beſt part of 
the town of Falmouth in the northern part of the Maſ- 
ſichuſerts/: The inhabitants, in compliance with a re- 
ſolve of the provincial. congreſs to prevent tories carry 
ing dut their effects, gaue ſome violent obſtruction to 

the loading of a maſt ſhip, which ure w upon them the: 
indignatibn of the admural. Captain Mowat was, diſel 
patched-in the Canceaux of ſixteen guns, with an armed: 
large Hip; ſchobner andi ſſoop. Aﬀer anchoring toward: 
the evening of che ſeventeenth, within gun ſhot, he ſent 

a letter on ſtiorꝭ giving thern twaaurs for the removal 
of their families / us he had orders to fire the town, theßx 
having been guilty of the moſt unpardonable rebellion. 
A coramittee of tue gentlemen went on board, to 
learn the particular reaſons for ſuch orders. He an- 
ſwered; that his orders were to ſet on fire all the ſea- 
ports between Boſton and Halifax ; 1 
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oOoynſent to ſend him off eight ſmall arms ; which Was 
applied afreſh; he cancluded to ſpare the town till he 
cpuld hear from the admiral, in caſe they would ſend 
| him off ſour carriage guns, deliver up all their ams, 
ah munition, & c. and ſour gentlemen of the town as 
hoſtages. That not being complied with, about half 
paſt nine he began to fue from the four armed veſſels, 
and continued it till after dark. With ſhells- and car- 
caſes, and about thirty marines whom he landed, he ſet 
the ton on ſire in ſeveral places. About a hundred of 
the warſt houſes eſcaped deſtruction, but ſuſfered da- 
mage. The inhabitants got out a very conſiderable 
part of their furniture; and had not a perſon killed or 
wounded, though the veſſels fired into the town about 
neral Lee reprobates their cowardice; in admitting ſuch 

2 paltry party to land with impunity, and ſet their town 
in flames, when they had at leaſt two hundred fighting 
men, and powder enough for à battle. In the private 
letter, wherein he expreſſed theſe ſentiments, he made 
no mention of the ſailors being repulſed with the laſs of 
a fe men; though this might happen in the cioſe of 
the day, and give occaſion for its being related by others. 
The burning of Falmouth fpread an alarm upon the 
ſea-coaft, but produced no diſpoſition to fubmit to the 
power and mercy of the armed Britiſh agents. The 
people in common chote rather to abandon the ſea- ports 
that could not be defended, than quit their country's 
cauſe ;/-and therefore removed back; with their effects, 
tant akin iT ob tort] onde Hu bt: 
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CE Cermis. of ales alone tempt 
with general Waſhington and the governor of Connec · 
ticut, the Leutenant governor of Rhode Iſland, the coun- 
cil of Maſſachuſetts, and the preſident of the convention 
af New, Hampſhire and others, touching the moſt ef- 
ing a continental army. They met and agreed on the 
meaſures. to be purſued. Ds, Franklin being one of 
the. committee, the Maſſachuſetts general court em- 
braced that opportunity of ordering the treaſurer to pay On. 
him 18 54 L. ſterling, in full for his late ſervices as agent, 23 
from October 31, 1770, to March 1, 1775. Lou may 
recollect that governor Hutchinſon, alway refuſed. ſign» 
ing the grants made him by the houſe of aſſembly. The 
doctor might have liked. ſpecie at the time ſuch, grants 
were made, better than the preſent paper money; but 
his foreſight will, undoubtedly transform. the latter into 
ſome ſolid ſubſtance: he had, to pay 100l. of it back 
into the hands of a committee, appointed to wait upon 
him within a day or two, being the amount of a ſum 
ſent, hy. ſeveral perſons from England, for the relief f 
thoſs Americans who were waunded in the battle ef 
amen, add tbe. idee, and chiliren. of. ö 
who were then (lain. | H n 
Tbe eld ſouch meeting houſe, a large handlung brick 27 
building, well fitted up without and. within, was taken 
poſſeſſion of and deſtined for a harſe riding ſchool, and 
the: ſerxice of the. light dragoons. It is ſaid and be- 
lieved; that an offer was made of, building, 2 complete 
riding chool for leis money than it vod calt to remove 
n fide gallerics a 
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1g che accommodation of tea- c 


company and others) and 
to make 4 proper flooring for the horſe, In clearing 
every thing away; ' a beautiful carved pew, with filk fur- 
nirure, formerly belonging to a deceaſed ' gentleman 
in high eſtimation,” was taken down and carried to 
Mr: John Amory's tone; by the order of an officer, 
h applied the cur vet work to the erecting of a hog- 
ft. Tad the meeting houſe and its contents been 
Honbred wich epiſcopal conſecration, theſe proceedings 
would be Yeemed by multitudes profane and facrilegious. 


HOSES who in the preſent day hold not with the ho- 


lines" of any buildings, will cenſure the inſults offered 


profeſſors of whatever denomination, : by needleſsly de- 


moliſhing their places of worſhip, or configning them 
to deſpicable and filthy uſes. When Roman virtue and 

oti were at their height, the Roman officers would 
= allow the religion or remples of the perſons with 
whom they fought" co be inſolted and profaned. They 


Veſe more politic; than to exaſperate men into à fero- 


£16418 Eovirage for the defence of their altre. But too 


many of the pteſent Britiſh officers act as though they 


owed à ſpite to all te tneeting houſes of the Preſbyre- 


Haus, by which common name they ſtigmatize thoſe 
who! diſſent from the church of England; without re- 
flecting that it is no ſtigma in Scotland, but the reverſe. 


"2 The ſbuthern colonies, in conſequence of accounts 


tranſimittetl co them from the camp, begin to entertain 
| pithudices'with'refpet to the troops raiſed in the Maſ. 


45. 


Lchuſetts. They ought to allow for the precipitation 


with which the army was neceſſarily collected. General 
Thotrids declared, that the regiments at Roxbury. were 
** —— Ren 

the 
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che laſt wur, and many. of them have proved themſelves v7. 
brave. The greateſt part of che officers are unenpe - 
rienced, and in general unqualiſied, being ſtrangets to 
ſubordination, which was not unexpected to the general, 
as they were choſen by their privates. He complained 
of many of the ſouthern riflemen, that they oſten de- 
ſerted to the enemy, were mutinous, repugnant to all 
kind of duty, and ſo exceedingly vicious, that the army 
would be as well without them; but ſpake with ſatiſ- 
faction of their officers. It is a mortifying truth, that 
ſome of the Maſſachuſetts officers diſgrace the colony, 
by practiſing the meaneſt arts of peculation. Every 
ſubtilty that avarice can invent or raſcality carry on, are 
uſed to cheat the public by men Who procured commiſ- 
ſions, not to fight for the liberty of their country, but 
to prey upon its diſtreſſes. The army about to be in- 
liſted will undoubtedly be better officered. TR e 
Gentlemen, ladies and others, from neighbouring and 
diſtant colonies, attracted by curioſity, have viſited the 
American troops, and animated them by their preſence. 
A number of Indian chiefs have alſo been down, that 
they might ſee and judge for themſelves, how far the 
reports propagated among them were true or falſe. They 
were treated at head quarters, and by different officers, 
with much reſpect. One evening they entertained the 
generals and others with a war dance, if that may be 
called an entertainment, wherein the motions and ac- 
tions of the dancers were calculated to alarm and terrify 
thoſe who were not acquainted wirh ſuch ſights. . Nhey 
had their ſquaws or wives with them: who were, well 
looking women, allowing for cheir very dark complexion: 
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. papoos or child. When the Indians daneed in com- 
pany with the American gentlemen and ladies, both 
| men and women kept time with far greater exactnef 
| | an the then They went off upon their return, fully 
8 with the treatment they had received ; and-it is 
mum aner 
their tribes peaceable. 
Many of the Americans have ſickened ad d of 
the dyſentery, brought upon them, in a great meaſure, 
through an inattention to cleanlineſs. When at hone, 
their female relations put them upon waſhing their hands 
and faces, and keeping themſelves neat and clean: but 
being abſent from ſuch monitors, through an indolent 
heedleſs turn of mind, they have neglefted the tmeans of 
hight, hve ee Ry, ad eee Ht Cee. 
tions by naſtineſs. © 
Nov. | — £1 ini very coll; cel the ſabdhtrs' were 
diftrefled for want-of wood. The building-of barracks 
had been delayed too long; and they were not in ſuffici- 
ent forwardnefs to admit and accommodate all the troops. 


Several regiments were obliged to keep the "field; and 


dome in a bleak pofition upon the brow of hills, where 
ie was difficult to drag up the wood with which. they 
could be ſupplied. It is mortifying to reflect how theſe 
fupplies have been reduced by ſhortmeaſure. But many 
perſons think it no harm in this way to cheat the United 
„ eee e ere 
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sbſtructed, owing - 46 4 high tide, that prevented — 
Americans eroſſing the cauſeway, which was overflow 
ed. During this period they were employed in ſhooting 
canle with tke deſign. of carrying them off. At lengths 
4 battalion of riflemen, under colonel Thomſon, took 
16 the water, when up to their middles, and a quarter 
of a mille aeroſd ; at their approach the Britiſh haſtened 
to their boats. The Charleſtoem fors, one in Boſtom 
and a frigate, kept up a wurm fire upon the Americans 
the Whole time, killed them one man and wounded 
three," The Bririſtt have provided for the ſecurity of 
Charleſtwwn, by the erection of a ſtrong citadel on Bun- 
Such'was the: diſteſ of the inhabitants in Boſton, that 
ſencet, tres, - houſes, &c. were taken down and carried = 
off - for fuel: beef, mutton and pork, were 18. 24d- 
ſterling per 1h. "geeſe half a guinea a piece, and fowls five 
Mailings. . tape Mn 
for a dozen of common egg. 
———— the oops 
to ths utmoſt, ere the army was weakened by the re- 
turn of the Connecticut ones to their own colony, re- 
ſolved vpom ſecuring Cobble, or Miner's-hill, about half 
a mile in a direct line from the enemy's works on Bun- 
ler n, and at a like diſtance from the ſhipping at 
Weſt Boſton. About 1000 men broke ground on the 22. 
hill, without having a ſingle cannon fired at there, They 
went on intrenching and planting ſeveral g, 18, und 24 
pounders, till they made themſelves ſecure. General 
Nowe does not appear fo ford of cannonading as was 
general Gave: To leſan the demand for provifien, he 24. 
ordered a tranſport ſhip to carry about 400 of the inha- 
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1775: bitants out of the town to Point Shirley, to be talcen 
 careiof by be wann. Ten days aſter he ſent out 300 
more. The perſons thus ſent out were not thought 


to be wlolly free from the ſmall-pox ; and it was ſuſ- 


Fed mee might be ard of: ſpecadling nat 
—_ 8 heed 


the Maſſachuſetts aſſembly to Malve upon 8 


r eee ee r 180 
- The Maſſachuſetts: aſſembiy :refolved;! October, the 
Sint, 80 fn out armed veſſels; which proving a ſufſi- 
cient encouragement for individuals to apply themſelves 
to chat buſineſs, and ſome being in proper f 
an act was paſſed in November for granting Jetters of 


ö 


marque and repriſal, and che eſtabliſhment of courts of 


admiralty. The. declared intention of the act was for 


che defence of the American coaſt, and the condemna- 


enemies. The Lee privateer, captain Manly, belong- 


Nov. 


29 · 


tion of thoſe veſſels only which ſhould be proved to be 
the property of, or in any wiſe employed, by the enemies 
of the united American colonies, or for: ſupplying ſaid 


ing to Marblehead, was ſoon. at ſea, and took the brig 
Nancy, an ordnance ſhip from Woolwich, containing 
beſide a large braſs mortar upon a new conſtruction, ſe- 


veral pieces of fine braſs cannon, a large quantity of 


tmall arms and ammunition, with all manner of tools, 


.- utenſils and machines, neceſſary for camps and artillery, 


in the greateſt: abundance. General Waſhington, but 
thirteen days before. wrote, I am in very great want 
of powder, lead, mortars, indeed of moſt forts of mi- 


_- lirary ſtores,” Had congreſs ſent an order for articles 


e217! | 
* 24 0 «© + 4 * 
„ 
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moſt wanted, they could not have made a more ſatiſ- 


ſactory inyoice. The mortar is now at nn 


— 
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the park of artillery; is named tbe Congreſs, and is 1775, 
much admired ſor its ſize by every ſpectator, whether 
acquainted or not with the uſes for which it is deſigned. 
About two months before this capture, a ſhip from Briſ- 
col with flour for Boſton, having parted. with her con- 
voy, was decoyed into Portſmouth in New Hampſhire, 
and ſecured for the benefit of the Americans. 
Three ſhips from London; Glaigow and Liverpool, Dee. 
with various ſtores for the army, and a brig from An- * 
tigua with rum, were taken in the bay by captain Manly, 
by whale boats, &c; A number of men in whale boats 
can overpower unarmed veſſels, and carry them off into 
ſecure harbours. Theſe and the privateers captured 
ſeveral more ſtore ſhips before five days were ended. 
Among the privateers were ſome continental ones, for. 
general Waſhington fitted out a few armed veſſels, which 
has met_ with the approbation of congreſs. Theſe re- 
peated and conſiderable captures have increaſed the diſ- 
treſs of the troops and people in Boſton, and furniſhed 
the continental army with many valuable articles. But 
though the ſucceſs of the Americans upon the watery 
element has been matter of joy and triumph, their af- 
fairs upon land do not anſwer the wiſhes of the genuine 
patriots, On the firſt of the month the inliſtment of 
the Connecticut troops expire / They were urged to 
tarry longer by different perſons, who harangued them 
upon the occaſion. A few hundreds were prevailed 
upon to continue: but the main body marched off, 
leaving the army in too weak a condition. It is true, 
they had ſuffered greatly through the intenſeneſs of the 
cold, and-the want of fuel, with which they ought to. 
have been more faithfully and punctually ſupplied. The 
Maſſachuſetts and New Hampſhire men complete 
1 II. L their © 
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1776 their term, the firſt of January; and the inliſtment of 
the new army goes on very heavily. There is a general 
reluctance among the ſoldiers to inliſting afreſti. The 

Maſſachuſetts people ſhow as much backwardneſs as the 
others. In ſhort, they expect to be hired, and that at 
a very high price, to defend their own liberties ; and 
.chooſe to be flaves unleſs they can be bribed to be free- 
men. Quid facit hibertas, cum ſola pecunia regna! ? 
How muſt it afflit general Waſhington to obſerve in the 
preſent criſis, ſo little of that patriotic ſpirit, which he was 
taught to believe was the characteriſtie of the Maſſachu- 
ſetts people; and on which he relied greatly for ſupport. 
While burdened with an apprehenſion that he might 
poſſibly be deſerted, he could recollect the feverity of 
the ſeaſon, and the diſtreſſes of his fellow creatures at 

a diſtance, and wrote to the gentleman with whom he 
had intruſted the management of his concerns at Mount 
Vernon, Let the hoſpitality of the houſe be kept up 
with reſpect to the poor. Let no one go hungry away. 
If any of this kind of people ſnould be in want of corn, 
ſupply their neceſſities, provided it does not encourage 
them in idleneſs. I have no objection to your giving 
my money in charity, when you think it will be well 

| beſtowed. I mean, it is my deſire chat it ſhould be 
done. You are to conſider, that neither myſelf or wife 
are now in the way to 'do theſe good offices.” 

Dec, About 2000 militia arrived in camp, and 3000 more 

were expected every hour, making in the whole, the 
number required by the general to fupply the deficiency 

of the continental regiments. The American army being 

by this mean ſufficiently ſtrengthened, carried their ap- 

Pfroaches to within half a mile of Boſton, and broke 

* 22 at Lechmere' 8 W which brought on a can- 
"1 „ nonade 
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nonade from the batteries of Charleſtown and Barton's 1755. 


point, that continued for four days, without obliging 
them to deſiſt. Their labor was hard, owing to the 
ground's being ſo frozen; but they perlevered 8 
had perſected their deſign. 

Some perſons have been ſo curious as to note the 
number of men killed by the firings of the enemy on 
the Cambridge fide of the American lines, and on the 
Roxbury, as alſo the number and mature of their firings. 
The account ftands thus. From the burning of 


5 


Charleſtown down to this day, the enemy have fired up- 


ward of 2000 ſhot- and ſhells, an equat number of 24 
pounders with any other ſort. They threw more than 
300 bombs at Plowed-hill, and 100 at Lechmere's point. 


By the whole firing on Cambridge ſide, they killed only: 


ſeven; and on Roxbury ſide five, juſt a dozen.” 


Let me now give you the following anecdote. Dea- 


con Whitcomb of Lancaſter, (who was a member of 
the Maſſachuſetts aſſembly till the preſent conteſt, had 
ſerved in former wars, and been in different engage- 
ments) has ſerved as a colonel in the American army ; 
but on account of his age was left out upon the late 
new regulation. His men highly reſented it, and de- 
clared they would not inliſt again, after their time was 
out. Phe colonel told them, he did not doubt there 
were ſufficient reaſons for the regulation, and he was ſa- 
tisfied with it; he then blamed them for their conduct, 
and ſaid he would inliſt as a private. A colonel Brewer 
heard of it, and offered to reſign in favor of colonel 


Whitcomb. The whole coming to general Waſhing- | 


ton's ears, he has allowed of colonel Brewer's reſigna- 
tion in colonel Whitcomb's favor, appointed the for- 
mer barrack - maſter, till he can further promote him, 
7 L 2 and 
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1775. and acquainted the army with the whole affair in gene- 


Oct. 
n 


ral orders. This terminates the narrative of tile milt- 
tary and naval tranſactions within the Maſſachuſetts; 
little remains to be mentioned of the civil. The great 
call there was for falt-petre, put the houſe of aſſembly 
upon reſolving, to pay a bounty of three ſhillings ſter- 
ling in paper currency per Ib. for all that ſhall be ma- 


- nufaCtured before the firſt of next June, beſide two ſhil- 


Nov. 


19. 


lings and three-pence per lb. purchaſe money. The aſ- 
ſembly was far from giving ſatisfaction to general Lee, 
who abour the middle of November, pronounced them 
benumbed in a fixed ſtate of torpitude, without the 
ſymptoms of animation, unlefs an apprehenſion of ren- 
dering themſelves unpopular among their particular 'con- 
ſtituents, by any act of vigor for the public ſervice, 


deſerved the name of animation. He charged chem 


with inconſiſtent” and timid conduct, and aſeribed it to 
their torpor, narrow politics, or call it what you will, 
that the army had been reduced to very great diſtreſs. 
There was however, about the beginning of December, 
an act paſſed for emitting bills of credit to the amount 
of more than $0,0001. ſterling, with a pretty device on 
the back, viz. an American with a ſword in his right 
hand, with the following inſcription ſuſpended there- 


from, „ 'Fnſe petit placidam ſub libertate quietem;" and 


from his left hand © Magna Charta; and round the 
figure theſe words, © I ſued in defence of American liberty.” 


The aſſembly alſo gave orders relating to wood, that ſo 
the great diſtreſs of the x on _ head might be 


removed. 

Neu Hampſhire colony has lined with a no- 

velty, which the polnicians will apply to the purpoſe of 

promoting independency. By ſome dexterous, or ra- 
ther 


* 
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ther ſiniſter management, inſtructions were delivered to ins 


the New Hampſhire delegates at the continental con- 
greſa containing theſe expreſſions, We would have 
you immediately uſe your utmoſt endeavours to obtain 
che advice and direction of the congreſs, with reſpect 
to a method for our adminiſtering juſtice, and regulat- 
ing our civil police. We preſs you not to delay this 

matter, as its being done ſpeedily will probably pre- 
vent the greateſt confuſion among us.” They were 
laid before congreſs October the eighteenth, and proved 
a fine opening, for thoſe individual delegates, who were 
looking forward to a ſeparation. from Great Britain, to 
introduce an entering wedge wherewith to divide the 
empire. Even theſe very inſtructions might be deſign- 
edly obtained by confidential letters written to truſty de- 


delegates, in the general congreſs. The firſt ſtep to be 
taken by ſuch was, to procure, in ſome one colony, the 
eſtabliſhment of a new form of government, in which 
the, people at large ſhould have a leading influence, that 
ſo their attachments and efforts might be ſecured in 
ſupport of the ſame. The inhabitants of adjoining co- 
lonies would ſoon be eager to enjoy the like power and 
importance, which would pave the way for their inſiſt- 
ing alſo upon a change. Theſe changes being once 
effected, the parties will then have gone too far to re- 
treat, and muſt ſeek their ſecurity in independence. The 
ſcheme met with oppoſition, and the New Hampſhire 
delegates uſed unwearied importunity, both within doors 
and without, befare they obtained the recommendation 
they were after. At length the report of the commit- 
tee was taken into conſideration, and it was, reſolved 
L 3 by 


puties in the New Hampſhire convention, by certain 


. 
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* . by congret, «That it be recommended to the provin- 
% cial convention of New Hampſhire, to call a full and 


free repreſentation of the people, and that the ſaid re- 


Preſentatives, if they think it neceſſary, eſtabliſh ſuch 


a form of government, as in their judgment will beſt 
produce the happineſs. of the people, and moſt effectu- 


Ally ſecure peace and good order in the province, during 


the continuance of the preſent diſpute between Great 
Britain and the colonies.” The vote was far from 
being unanimous; and, in order to make it paſs, was 


qualified with a feeming defire of an accommodation 


with Britain, and of a reſtoration by that mean to the 


old form of government. The provincial convention, 


Without waiting for the arrival of the recommendation, 


14 


appointed a committee to report a mode of repreſenta- 
tion; which being laid before them, they agreed that 
predcepts be ſent to elect perſons to repreſent the towns 
Rec. in congreſs, to meet at Exeter on the twenty: fuſt 
of December, and to be empowered to proſecute ſuch 


meaſures as they may deem neceſlary forthe public good, 


during the term of one year, unleſs they ſee fit to diſ- 
ſolve themſelves ſooner. And in caſe there ſhould be 
a recommendation from the continental congreſs for 
this colony to aſſume a government, in a way that will 
require a houſe of repreſentatives, that the ſaid congreſs 
of this colony be empowered to reſolve thernſelves into 


ſuch a houſe as may be recommended, and remain ſuch 
for the” aſofeſaid term of one year. The provincial 
congreſs met agreeable to the precepts, and after a while 
vote, That congreſs will at any time take up civil 


government, to continue during the preſent conteſt with 


ann and * W into a hoſe of 


repre: 


by 
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repreſentatives, and then chooſe a council to continue ns. 


ont year from the twenty - firſt of December. 
The continental congreſs having diſpatched the New 
Hanagihins caſe; immediately took into conſideration the 


ſtate of South Caroline, and appointed à committee to 


conſider a number df papers relative thereto, and to re- 
port what in their Opinion was neceſſary to be done. 
What this opinion would be was eaſily foreſeen from 
Meſſrs. Chaſe and Samucl Adams being of the com- 


481 


mittre. The report was brought in the next day, and Nox. 


it was reſolved, T hat for the defence of South Caro- 
lina, there be kept up in that colony, at the continental 
expence, three battalions of foot : T bat if the conven- 
tion, or council of ſafety ſhall think it expedient, for the 
ſecurity of that colony, to ſeiae or deſtroy any ſhip or 

veſſel of war, this eongreſs will approve of ſuch pro- 
.cceding : That Charleſtown ought to be defended 
againſt any attempts to rake poſſtſſion thereof by the 
energies of Ametica; and that the convention or cout». 
cil of ſafety ought tb proceed immediately to erect ſuch 


fortifications. Mid batteries, as will beſt conduce to its 
ſecurity; —T hat if the convention of South Carolina ſnall 


find it neceſſary to eſtabliſ a form of government in 
chat colony, it be recommended to that convention to 
call a full and free repreſentation of the people, &c. de. 
as to the conwemion of New Hampſhire. 
rr Donavier eatanttetet 
congreſs to reſdlue,-® That a committee be appointed 
to inquire into the ſtate of the colony of Virginia, to 
conſider what proviſions may be neceſſary. for its de- 
ſence, and to report the ſame.” Mr. Samuel Adams 
W New information being received 

L 4 beſqre 
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1775- before they reported, when they: didit, nu was in ſuch a 
Dec. way that congreſs reſolved -* That chree companies 
+ cf che Pennſylvania battalion itumediate ly march into 
Northampton county in Virginia, fur the protection of 
the aſſociation : That it be recommended to the inha- 
bitants to reſiſt to the utmoſt the arbitrary governtnent 
intended to be eſtabliſned therein. They then ſaid, 
4 Whereas lord Dunmore by his proclamation, has de- 
clared his intention to execute martial law, thereby tear- 
ing up the foundations of civil authority and govern- 
ment within the colony; reſolved, therefore, that if 
the convention of Virginia, &c. &.“ as, to Auen 
ventions of New Hampſhire and South Carolina. 
A growing change —— 
of courſe follow, upon the diſpatches received the day 
tiean miniſter told them, ſome days aſter the delivery 
of the petition by the late gavernar Penn, Ne anfever 
ill de given to it; and that no ont perſon in authority 
had, ſince the arrival of that gentleman, deigned to pno- 
poſe a ſingle queſtion to him, ot to deſire the ſmalleſt 
information from him. This cavalier: treatment; (ofr'a 
petition containing proſeſſions oi the greateſt loyalty ta 
the king and attachment to the mother country, and 
couched, in terms the moſt moderate and humble; and 
of · the perſon Who was intruſted wit ãt; leſt no reaſon- 
able ground ſor hoping that the aden, __ be 
amicably adjuſted. (aft 40 ART enen © 2 | 
- Having been led, by b ee 
tions, to mention ſome of the doings of congreſs;:let me 
OAT ET Oo nes, 
Congreſs 
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« Cor chat the new army intended to he 7775 
before-Boſton; conſiſt of 20, 372 men, officers included. 3 


Beſide, it has been recommended to particula colonics 
to raiſe bartalions at the expence of the continemt. Or- 
veſſels; for. the intercepting of ſuch tranſports as may be 
enemy and for the protection and defence of the United 
Colonies. It was agreed, That every member con- 
of his country, not to divulge, directly or indirectly, 
any matter or thing agitated or debated in congreſs be- 


in congreſs which the majority of congreſs ſhall order 
to be kept ſecret ; and that, if any member ſhall violats 
this agreement, he ſhall be expelled this congreſs, and 
be deemed an enemy to the liberties of America, and 
kableito be treated as ſuch ; and that every member 
ſignify his conſent to this agreement by ſigning the 
ame. They reſolved upon raiſing two battalions of 
matines, to be conſidered as part of the number of 
which the-continental-army before Boſton is to conſiſt. 
A committee appointed to take into conſideration the 
ſtate of Norrb- Curulina, made their report, whereupon 
of che gofpel be applied to, to go immediately among 


the regulators and highlanders of that colony, for the 


leave of congreſs; or any matter or thing determined 


purpoſe of informing them of the nature of the preſent 


of a ſimilar recommendation to what was given to South 
Carglina about eſtabliſhing a form of government, it was 


only 
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1775+ only recommended to the convention or committee of 
latety, in caſe the method of defending the colony by 
minutemen be inadequate to the purpoſe, to ſubſtitute 
ſoch other mode as to them ſhould appear- — 

to effect the ſecurity of the colony. | 
Nov. - Congreſs reſolved, — be ap- 
79 pointed for the ſole purpoſe of correſponding with their 
friends in Great Britain, Ireland and other parts of the 
„ World. Information being given, that thete is a large 
quantity of powder in the iſland of Providence, the ſe- 
cret committee were ordered to take meaſures for ſe- 
curing and bringing away the ſaid powder. To prevent 
any petition to the king from a particular colony, they 
Dec. declared, that in the preſent fituation of affaics, it would 
+ be very dangerous to the liberties and welfare of America, 
if any colony ſhould ſeparately petition the king, or 
either, houſe of parliament. + This declaration is thought 
to be owing to an apprehenſion, that the Ne Jerſey 
aſſembly would be drawn in, by the art and perſuaſion 
af governor Franklin-and his adherents, to adopt ſuch a 
- - meaſure. Congreſs were certainly alarmed at ſome diſ- 
agreeable appearances, for they appointed a committee 
to confer with that aſſembly, immediately after the de- 
6. claration. They agreed to the report of the committee 
on proclamations. It contained many ſevere remarks 
upon the royal proclamation of Auguſt, ſor ſuppreſſing 
queſtions deſigned to fink it into equal contempt with 
what it experienced at che Royal Exchange, where we 
have' heard it was read by one of che lord mayor's offi- 
cers, accompanied only by the common erier, without 
n e 

ſalut 
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port holds forth the following threat; © We, in the 
name of the people of theſe United Colonies, and by 
authority, according to the pureſt maxims of repreſen- 
tation, derived from them, declate, that whatever pu- 


of our enemies for favoring, aiding, or abetting the 
cauſe of American liberty, ſhall be retaliated in the ſame 
have fayored, aided, or abetted, or ſhall favor, * 
abet the ſyſtem of miniſterial oppreſſion. 


niſhment ſhall be inflicted upon any perſons in the power 


155 
ſaluted with a general hi. Toward the cloſe, the re- 1775 · 


Congreſs determined bon building de Wips of 32 n.. 


guns, fiye of a8, and three of 24, in all thirteen; one 

in New-Hampſhire, two in Maſſachuſetts, one in Con- 
necticut, two in Rhode Iſland, two in New-York, four 
in Pennſylvania, and one in Maryland. They, having 
taken into conſideration the diſpute between the people 
of Pennſylvania and Connecticut on the lands near 
Wyoming, on the Suſquehanna river, recommended 
that the contending parties immediately ceaſe all hoſti- 
lities; that all perſons ſeized and detained on account of 
laid diſpute, on either ſide, be diſmiſſed and permitted 
to go to their reſpective homes ;. and that, things being 


happy conteſt, they continue to behave themſelves peace- 
ably, until a legal deciſion can be had on ſaid diſpute, 
or congreſs ſhall take further order thereon. The com- 
mittee appointed to fit out armed veſſels, having pro- 
cured a few, laid before congreſs a liſt of the officers by 
them appointed ; and were directed to give ſuch inſtruc- 
15 to the commander of the fleet, Ezekiel Hopkins 


ee the operations of the {hips under his com- 
mand, 


put in the ſame ſituation they were before the late un- 


: 

' 

: 
I 3s 9 
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775. mand, as ſhould appear to them moſt conducive to the 
e eee eee eee | 
enemy's naval forces and veſſels: ?: 

In Canada, . poker ů —— 
with the Americans having ſurpriſed Tyconderoga and 
Cron point, and obtained the command of Lake 
Champlain, than he planned a ſcheme ſor their recovery. 
The Britiſh troops he had with him were too ſew to admit 
of their being drawn out of garriſon. He expected a 
fupply of Canadians ſufficient for his purpoſe ; and to 
have the aſſiſtance of the Indians in his intended opera- 
tions: but both failed him. He eſtabliſned martial law 

in the province, that he might be able in that way 
authoritatively to force the people to take arms; but 
they refuſed. They had taſted the ſweets of the Engliſh 
mode of government, ſince the conqueſt of the country; 
and were diſguſted (the nobleſſe excepted) at the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the French. The Quebec act was - of 
no uſe in exciting them againſt the coloniſts ; on the con- 
trary they talked much of liberty *. They declared 
themſelves ready to defend the province; but abſahutely 
refuſed to march out of it, and commence hoſtilities 
upon their neighbours. The governor. applied to the 
biſhop of Quebec, to uſe his ſpiritual influence, and par- 
ticularly to iſſue an epiſcopal mandate to be read by the 
pariſn prieſts in the time of divine ſervice, but the biſhop 
excuſed hirmſelf. The eccleſiaſtics, in the place of this, 
iſſued their letters, which were however, greatly diſre - 
garded. The nobleſſe alone, who were chiefly conſidered 
in the 1 ſhowed à zeal againſt the . 

coloniſts. 07% eee 421 
| meme rent ups 

Colonel 
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| bay had repeated conferences with the Indians; at the 
one in Montreal, he delivered to each of the Canadian 


them to feaſt on a Boſtonian and to drink his blood, 
figuratively, an ox being roaſted for the purpoſe, and a 
pipe of wine given: but the entertainment could not 
prevail with them to take up the hatchet. The congreſs, 
being made acquainted with the diſpoſition of the Cana- 
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Colonel Johnſon, a ſon of the late Sir William John--1775» 


tribes/a/war-belr and the hatchet ; after which he invited . 


dians, and the deſigns of governor Carleton, and ex- 
pecting a powerful oppoſition from that quarter, when 


it by ſecuring the country, determined upon penetrating 
into Canada, in hope of gaining the ſpeedy poſſeſſion of 
it, and of joining it to the union. The more effectu- 
ally to ſupport the reaſonableneſs of the meaſure, and to 


ſtrengthen-the operation, it was given out, that the pow- 


commiſſion, were. ſpecial and extraordinary, puipoſeꝶ de- 
ſigned ro -warrant his attempting by force to ſuppreſs 
the oppoſition making in the colonies to the Britiſh mea- 
ſures. Several or even moſt of the members of con- 
greſs could not but know, that the words of the com- 
miſſion were the ſame as were uſed in the commiſſions 
for governing their on colonies, name and place ex- 
cepted, Sir Guys commiſſion was in the uſual mode, 
and fimilar.tq what was given to mne 
governor of New Tork. 
e Tyebnde- 
roga with a body of troops, New-Vorkers and New- 
Englanders. When he took leave of his lady, his part- 
See the copy in Mr. Swith's Hiſtory of New York. 
| | $ ing 
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25 ing words were, „ You ſhall never bluſh for your Mone- 
Ig gomety.” He arrived with the continental army (if not 
too diminutive to be ſo called) at the place of deſtina- 
tion. General Schuyler, who was the chief commander, 
remained at Albany to attend the Indian treaty carrying 
on in that city, General Montgomery made a move- 
ment down Lake Champlain, without waiting the arrival 
of more troops; that fo he might hinder the enemy's 
armed veſſels getting into the lake. Schuyler having 
Sept. puſhed forward, notwithſtanding great indiſpoſition, and 
4 joined Montgomery at Ile la Motte, they moved on and 
arrived at Ile aux Noix. Here he drew up a declara- 
tion, which he ſent among the Canadians by colonel 
Allen and major Brown, affuring them, that the army 
was deſigned only againſt the Engliſh garriſons, "and not 
the country, their liberties or religion. The army, not 
exceeding a thoufand men, proceeded without any ob- 
ſtruction toward St. John's. When in fight of the 
works, and about two miles diftant, the enemy began 
to fire, without doing any damage. After advancing 
half a mile nearer, the landed without oppoſition, 
in a cloſe deep ſwamp; and being formed, marched 
through grounds marſhy and covered with woods, in or- 
der to reconnoitre the fortreſſes. The left was attacked 
in croſſing a creek, by a party of Indians, who killed a 
ſergeant, corporal, and three privates, beſide wounding 
eight, three of whom died. Three officers alſo were 
wounded. The Indians were ſoon compelled to give 
way, and had five killed and four badly wounded. Gen. 
Schuyler receiving certain intelligence in the evening, 
that the enemy's fortifications were complete, and plen- 


_ tifully furniſhed with cannon, it was thought adviſable 
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the next morning, to return to Iſle aux Noix, which n. | 


was accordingly done; and the troops were employed in 
erecting proper works to ſecure the entrance into the 
lake; and in getting ready, on the arrival of further re- 
inforcements, to take advantage of any events that 
might happen in Canada. Schuyler returned, leaving 
the command to Montgomery; who, being ſtrengthened 
by an addition of men and artillery, and receiving orders 
to undertake the ſiege of St. John's, proceeded to exe- 
cute the ſame. The next day the enemy threw bombs, 
but did no damage. The Americans returned the ſalute, 
The lines of circumvallation were finiſhed ; but between 
20 and 30 waggons with proviſions, rum, brandy, &c: 


for the garriſon, were taken prior toit. Afterward there 
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was a continual firing for ſome days and nights; and 


could the general have depended upon the troops, he 
might have ventured to promiſe ſucceſs, but he could 
ſay nothing pleaſing on that head. The men took good 
care of themſelves; and one night capt. Mott, of the 
rt regiment of Yorkers, baſely deſerted the mortar 
battery without ever being attacked. 
Colonel Allen being upon his return, with a guard 
of about eighty men, from a tour upon which he had 
been {ent by the general, was deſired to halt by major 


Brown, who propoſed that colonel Allen ſhould return 


to Longueil, procure canoes and croſs the river St. 
Lawrence a little north of Montreal; while he croſſed 


a little to the ſouth of the town with near 200 men, as 
he had boats ſufficient. The plan was approved of, and 


colonel Allen croſſed in the night. Major Brown by 


ſome means failed on his part; and colonel Allen found 
_ himſelf, the next morning, in a eritical ſituation ;- but 


oy | . concluded 
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. General Carle - 


ton learning how weak colonel Allen was, marched our 


. - againſt him with about forty regulars, together with Ca- 


*$ 


nadians, Engliſn and Indians, amounting to ſome hun- 


dreds. The colonel defended himſelf with much bra- 
very; but being deſerted by ſeveral; chiefly Canadians, 
and having had fifteen of his men killed, was under the 
neceſſity of ſurrendering with thirty-one effectives and 
ſeyen wounded. He was directly put into irons. Had 
the plan been executed according to major Brown's pro- 
poſal, Montreal would probably have been ſurpriſed and 
taken. Succeſs would have prevented the cenſures, 
which are now paſſed upon the one for propoſing, and 
the other for adopting a plan of operation to which the 
general was an entire ſtranger. A party of Canadians, 
who had joined and greatly aſſiſted the beſiegers, in- 
trenched themſelves on the eaſt ſide of the lake, on 
which the enemy ſent an armed ſloop with troops to 
drive them away; but the Canadians attacked the ſloop 
with vigor, killed a number of the men, and obliged 
her to return to St. John's in a ſhattered. condition. The 
main body of the army decamped from the ſouth, and 
marched to the north ſide of the fort; and in the even- 


ing began to throw up a breaſt work, in order to erect 


2 battery of cannon and mortars. The continental troops 
brought ſuch a ſpirit of liberty into the field, and 
thought ſo freely for themſelves, that they would not 
bear either ſubordination or diſcipline. The general 
could not in truth direct their operations, and would not 
have ſtayed an hour at their head, had he not feared 
that the example would be too generally followed, and 


ſo the public ſervice ſuffer, There was a great want of 
F powder, 


? 
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powder, which with the diſorderly behaviour of the 11. | 
troops was toner dad r rome. Argon * 

| The proſpect un much brightened. The Canadiam 1 
planned an attack upon Chamblee, and carried down in 
batteaus the artillery, paſt the fort of St. John's. Aſter 
a ſhort demur it ſurrendered do major Browh and major” 


235 The greateſt acquiſition was about fox tum 

of powder, which enabled the general to accompliſh his þ 
wiſhes. The other particulars you have below v, u- = 
cept the Glouts'of che 5h regimens; "witch wer im-. | 
| medliarely tranſimittecl to corigreſs—the firſt" preſent o 7 


the kind they ever received, The gatriſon became pri- | 
ſoners of war, but were allowed all their baggage, the — 
domi oc whicki car aſtoniſhing Thejr women and. "= 


permüttal to go with them, and to take their effects. 
The beſiegefs having obtained a full ſupply of ammu- = 
fition, went to work in earneſt, completed a battery 
within 250 yards of the fort, and mounted in it ſour 30. 
guns and fix' mortars, in defiance of the continual fire | 
of the enemy. While the army was bufily engaged in 31. 1 


preparing for 4 cannonade, and an aſſault if neceſſary, 1 
they received the agreeable news of. governor Carleton s = 
being repulſed. iu TR ere en WR "wen Of Hg Þ 
+ Eighty bers of Gass, in Alen dice, 7 ditto eg, 6 fukies of | 3 
butter, 134 barrels of pork, 7 ditto damaged. 124 barrels of, gun- 42 


powder, 300 ſwivel ſhot, 1 box of muſket mot, 6564 mulket cart 
ridges,” t 5 Rand of French arms, 3 royd"thortats}'6r halls, Fav” 
band gaavades, Royal Fasten ashes 83, accontements 83, tig. 1 
ging for three. veſts. at leuft. 1 major, ..2 captains, . 3 lieutenants, be 2 
caprain of the ſchopaer which ja, ſank, a, ef and ſyrgegn, = 
ſoldiers 83. | 

„ M | y > oo 
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inn ur collected enn 


ſiſting of the militia of Montreal, a number of Cana- 
dians, whom he had maintained for ſome time, a few 


troops, not à hundred; and/ſome Indians. They left 


1. 


Montreal in high ſpirits, and attempted to croſs the river 
St. Lawrence, and land at Longueil; but colonel 
Warner, with 300 Green Mountain boys, and a four 
pounder which kept pouring grape ſhot into the boats, 
prevented their making good a landing. They were 
ſuffered to come very near the ſhore, and then the fire 
was ſo hot and deſtructive, that they were thrown. into 


great confuſion, and retired with the utmoſt precipita- 
Nov. 


tion, The batteries kept an inceſſant fire all day on the 
garriſon of St. John, which returned a very briſk one. 
In the evening, general Montgomery ſent a flag, with 
a letter to major Preſton the commander, by one of the 
priſoners: taken by colonel, Warner, informing him of 
governor. Carleton's defeat, and recommending to him 
the furrender of the fort, as he could now have no longer 


reaſon to expect relief from that quarter. Major Preſ- 


2. 


ton in return ſent an officer ta the camp, propoſing to 
anſwer the letter fully in the morning, and that in the 
mean time hoſtilities ſhould ceaſe on both ſides. T'wo 
officers came into camp with an anfwer from major 
Preſton, who requeſted the general to wait four days, to 

ſee whether no relief would come in that time, and if 
not, they, would make propoſals for a ſurrender. The 
advanced ſeaſon of the year, did not allow of the gene- 
ral's complying... He required them to ſurrender im- 
mediately priſoners: of war; but referred them for the 
truth of the goyernor's defeat to another priſoner. It was 


at length agreed that the garriſon ſhould march out with 


8 | 6 OY the 
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riſon were not to be withheld: from them. The Cana- 


the honots of war, as what. was due to their fortitude 2775. 
and perſeverance.” The / noti-commiſſioned-officers' and 
privates were to ground their arms on the plain; the 
officers were to keep theit ſide arms,” and their fire arms 
| were to be reſerved for them. The effects of the gar- 


' dian gentlemen and others at St. John's were conſidered 


ns part of the garriſon ; which amounted to about 560 
.regulars, and better than 100 Canadian volunteers. The 
next morning they marched out, and the continental 
troops took poſſeſſion of the fort; in which were 17 braſs 
ordnance from 2 to 24 pounders, 2 eight inch howitzers, 
7 mortars, and 22 iron ordnance from 3 to g poundlers, 
a conſiderable quantity of ſhot and ſtmall ſhells, and about 
goo ſtand of ſmall arms, beſide a ſmall quantity of na- 
val ſtores. The ammunition and N - he 
theſe having been nearly expended-. 229970) 
General Montgomery preſſed ori to Maneftal. It bring 
capable of making no defence, - governor Carleton quit- 
ted it one day z the general entered it the next. He 
treated the inhabitants with becoming libetglity, engag- 
ing upon his honor to maintain the individuals and reli- 
gious communities of the city in the peaceable enjoy- 
Seen. their property of every kind; and the inhabi- 
ts, whether Engliſh, French, or others, in the free 
cn of their religion. The general, in all his tranſ- 
actions, wrote, ſpake, - arid behaved with that attention, 


regard and politeneſs, to both privates and officers, ſol- 


diers and citizens; which might be enpected from the 


gentleman, He was careful to puſh forward in time a 


number of continental troops under colonel Eaſton to 


; c_ of Sorel River, which they guarded ſo with can- 
M 2 non, 


16. 
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% not, an armed gondola: and their fire arms, that the 
feet whith had fallen down below Montreal, would not 


_ . 


* 


19. 


ctoſſed the 
<f two hundred miles, with the greateſt good will and 
Vn" — FrmEaIas xe 


venture to attempt paſſing it. General Preſcot, who 
was on board with about 126 privates and ſeveral of- 
ficers, was reduced ti the neceſſity of furrendering by 
capitulatidn, eleven fail of veſſels with all their contents, 
*  eonfiſting of, beſide Tailors and ſoldiers, 760 barrels of 
four, 69 5 ditto of beef, 376 firkins of butter, 3 bar- 
rels of poder, 4 nine and fix pounders, cannon cart- 
ridges and ball, 2380 muſket cartridges, eight cheſts of 
_ wrrtis, 200 pair of ſhoes, and a quantity of intrenching 
wo; all of which proved very acceptable to the con- 
tinental troops, who had no redundancy of any articles 
whatever. In the preceding midnight, governor Carle- 
ton was conveyed, in a boat, with muffled paddles, by 
4 Necret way to che Three Rivers, ud rived * 
RN 
Notwichiſtuncling the advanced and ſevere ſeaſon, ge- 
beni Monygbweery marched vn for the capital, expect- 
ing to Be jolned by tlonet Arnold and his detachment 
in ies neighbourkood, and deſigning to complete the 
"reduRtion of Canada deſbre the arrival of any Britiſh 
-rewiforeviment. But while? he was advaticing, numbers 


were returning. An unhappy home ſickneſs prevailed, 


und no ſpecific was ſo efficacious as a diſcharge. No 
her wus it adminiſtered, but the cure of nine out of 
dy the way of Fort Gevrgs,/ upon their arrival at Ty- 


A; who, refuſing to wait for boars to go 


-conderoga, tramp their heavy pacles over their ſhoulders, 
Jake ar that place, and umdeftook à march 


Tycon- 


— 
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Tyconderoga on their way home by the end of the 1711. 


month. The ruin of the cauſe was further hazarded by 
the turbulent and mutinous ſpirit of ſeveral officers. - 
Colonel Arnold's arrival, with his detachment, at 
Point Levi, was not known at Quebec for twenty-four 
hours; and was at length diſcovered: by his ordering out 
ſome. men to ſecure the midſhipman of the Hunter floop 
of war, who. was juſt landed on that fide the river ; the 
boat returned and carried the intelligence to Quebec: 
on which two ſhips. of war were ſtationed, one above 
and the other below Wolfe's cove, to prevent the Ame» 
ricans croſſing over. A council was called, and by a 
majority of one it was agreed et to proceed immedi- 
ately to attack the town. The contrary reſolution, 
backed by. vigarous exertions, would: probably have put 
him into the poſſeſſion of it. On the fifth of Novem- 
ber it was really in a defenceleſs ſtate, without a ſingle 


it is thought, have been opened by the diſaffected and 
faint-hearted. The colonel however declared, that he 
would certainly make the attack when he had croſſed, 
in caſe they were not diſcoyered to be over: In the 
mean time, the troops were employed in preparing 
ſcaling ladders, Before they were ready with theſe, co- 
lone] Maclean, the deputy governor, arrived at Quehec 
from Sorel, with about 170 men of his new raiſed re- 
giment of emigrants ; of this colonel Arnold had advice 
the next day, when, in the evening at nine o'clock, he 
began to embark his forces on board thirty-five canoes, 
leaving the ladders behind, and by four the next morn- 
ing got over and landed 500 men wholly undiſeovered. 


ſoldier, Had the detachment croſſed, the gates would, 


12. 


14 


ee eee 


1 
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ing. terpriſing general Wolfe did, now called Wolfe's Cove. 


a 


The Lizard's barge rowing up the river, the colonel - 
ordered her to be hailed, and fired upon for refuſing to 
come in ſhore ; on which ſhe puſhed off, and carried 
the account of the detachment's having croſſed over. 
But before this diſcovery, the men paraded on the 
heights of Abraham. From thence they ſent out a re- 
connoitring party toward the city, marched acroſs the 
plain, and took poſſeſſion of a large houſe formerly 
owned by general Murray, and other adjacent houſes, 
which afforded fine accommodations for the troops. Guards 
were placed, on the different roads to cut off the com- 
munication between the city and country. The main 
body, about noon, marched fairly in view of the enemy, 
and; gave'them three huzzas, which were returned by a 
few ſnot from the ramparts, In the evening the colo- 
nel ſent a flag of truce with a demand of the garriſon, 
in the name and on behalf of the United Colonies, which 


Vas figed upon as it approached the walls. The colonel 


was gettainly overſeen ; he ſhould have taken the ſcaling 
ladders along with him; have concealed his being over, 
ant} attempted a coup de main the next night, which 
might have been done with a proſpect of ſucceſs, as 
his Canachian friends, Engliſh and French; were in the 
city to ſecond his operations, and as the ſailors were then 
ſcattered on baard the ſhips,” ſome about Quebec and 


others up the river. A company of men were ſent co 


take poſſeſſion of the general hoſpital. The Canadians 
were continually coming in to expreſs. their ſatisfaction 
at the continental forces having entered the country. 
. The next day a certain account was received of the cap- 


ture of Montreal. Early in the morning the troops-de- 


"1281; 49 camped 
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camped and marched up to Point au Trembles, about 775. 


ſeven leagues from Quebec, through a thick ſettled 


country, where you meet, every few miles, with a hand- 


ſome little chapel. This was the day on which gover- 
nor Carleton arrived at Quebec: and the firſt thing he 
did, was to turn out the ſuſpected, and all who would 
not aſſiſt in the defence of the city. By expreſs from 
Montreal, the forces were-informed that general Mont- 
gomery was upon his march, and had ſent down cloth- 


ing for them. The general finding plenty of woollens 


at Montreal, at a reaſonable price, gave his ſoldiers 
new clothes, after their having ſuffered much by the ſe- 
verity of the climate, to which they ſubmitted with pa- 
tience and reſolution, particularly in marching from St. 
John's to Montreal, the road being half leg - deep. in 
mire. He was alſo. mindful of colonel. Arnold's de- 
tachment, ,which had ſuffered ſtill . greater, handſhipg. 


General Montgomery. arrived at one o'clock, with three Dec. 


armed ſchooners, men, ammunition and proviſion, to 


the great joy of the colonel's forces, who toward even- 


ing turned out and marched tothe general's quarters, and 
were there received and complimented by him. upon 
their appearance. The next day the batteaus were ſent. .. 
to Point Levi for the ſcaling ladders. The general ap; 
peared before Quebec, which is the laſt we have. berg 
of his movements. 


23» 
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General Howe iflued quders for raking down the ola 14s 


North meeting houſe, a large wooden building, containy 
ing a great deal of timber; and a hundred old wooden 
dwelling houſes and other buildings, to be uſed for fi fuel. 
The land of this article, now, that the ; uſyal ſupplies 
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175. ſrom the country are cut off, eee. 


d. an extreme difficulty. 

Dee. P.. Adrairal Stiuldbam is juſt arrived from Great 

. Britain in the Chatham man ante ta fa. 
e WM; 


4 


rern. ie 
2 Roxbury,” April 2%, 1776, 


ov have deen informed of the meaſures which 

the promoters of independency adopted for: the ri- 

88 wry in the advice which congreſs were 
"prevailed upon to give to the New Hampſnire, the South 
Carolina, and the Virginia conventions, - 

2 The New Hampſhire provincial convention proceed- 
ed in their deſign, and voted © that this congreſs rake 
up civil government in form following We being au- 
thoriaed in particular to eftabliſh ſome form of govern- 
ment, provided that meaſure be recommended by the 
eontinental congreſs, and a recommendation being tranſ- 
mitted—the ſudden departure of his, excellency John 
Wentworth and ſeveral of the council, leaving us deſti- 

| rute of legiſlation, and no executive cours being open 


Britain, and that we ſhall rejoice if ſuch a-reconcitiation, 
between vs and our parent ſtate, can be effefted; as 


mall be _— * the 3 re- 
| folve, 
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ſolve, chat the congreſs do aſſume the name and power 2776. 
of a houſe of repreſentatives ; that they proceed to chooſe 
rvelve perſons, to be a diſtin& branch of the legiſlature, 
by the nate of à council for this colony; and that no 
act ſhall'be valid unleſs paſſed by both branches.” But 
this procedure was not univerſally approved. A me- 
morial and remonſtrance of rhe freeholders and mhabi- 
tants of Portſmouth was preſented to the convention 
ſitting at Exeter, It ſets forth, that ©* the memonaliſts 
are greatly alarmed, by the information, that they are 
about to diſſolve their exiſtence as a convention, and aſ- 
ſume that of a houſe of repreſentatives, and to proceed 
to the election of twelve counſellors, who are to act as 
mother branch of legiſlation for the future government 
of this colony.” They remonſtrate againſt the proce 
dure from an opinion that the inhabitants will not gene- 
rally approve it; and wiſh therefore that the minds 
of the people may be fully taken on ſuch a momentous 
concerument, for that it is their inherent right to know 
the plan, before adopted and carried into execution. 
They fay alſo, * it amounts to an open declaration of 
independency; which we can by no means countenance.” 

A diſſent and proteſt was brought into convention, by 12. 
ſeveral of the repreſentatives ; the purport of it was, 
We diſſent and proteſt againſt the preſent plan of tak- 
ing up government for the following reaſone—the vote 
of the continental congreſs, countenancing the ſame, 
was obtained by the unwearied 'importunity of our de. 
legates there, as appears by their letter; the faid vote 
does not appear to have been unanimous, but we have 
reaſon” to think very otherwiſe New Tork and Vir- 
| are 
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1176, are much larger and more opulent, and we. 3 
| much wiſer, and to which we would pay all due defe. 
rence) have not attempted any thing of the kind, nor 

as we can learn ever deſired it it appears aſſuming for 
ſo ſmall a colony to take the lead in a matter of fo great 
importance; uur conſtituents never expected us to make 
a new form of government, but only to ſet, the judicial 
and executive wheels in motion ;—it appears to us, too 
much like ſetting up an independency, on the mother 
country.“ The convention however proceeded. in their 
plan; but when it was executed, and the body had al- 
ſumed the form of two houſes, they had the conſiſtency 
to receive petitions from the towns of Portſmouth, Dover, 
Newington, Rocheſter, Stratham, North Hampton, 
Rye, New Market, Kenſington, Greenland, and part 
of Brentwood, againſt taking up government in the new 

- eſtabliſhed form. Both houſes met in the town- houſe, 
the petitions were read, conſidered, . and fully argued by 
the council for the petitioners. It was voted, that the 
committee write to the continental congreſs, ,and lay the 
plan of government taken up by the colony before them, 
and let them know that a, number of members of this 
houſe diſſented from and proteſted againſt the ſame, be- 

_ cauſe of its being ſuppoſed to breathe too much of the 
ſpirit-of independency ; and requeſt to know the judg: 
ment of the congreſs thereon. Whatever letter the com- 
mittee might write was probably forwarded under cover 
to one of their own, delegates ;. and by the advice of cer- 
rain, members was not brought before congreſs. as a 
body, till the day aſter they had given their ſanction to 
che plan, by admitting upon their journals, on the 29th 

February, the credentials of the delegates choſen by 
the houſe of repreſentatives on J. anuary _ "Jy 
When 
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iht, 


ben Mr. 9. Adahlis ſan the! inflruſtiohs\ivew:tf 1776, 


the capital of New Hampſhire, he was diſſatisfied,” and 


fearful leſt, if that colony took a wrong ſtep, it ſhould 


wholly defeat the deſign, he owned, he had much at 
heart. He had: been alarmed before in the beginning 


of the month, when a motion was made in congreſs to 


this purpoſe.— Whereas we have been charged with 
aiming at independency, a committee ſhall be appointed 
to explain to the people at large the principles and 
grounds of our oppoſition, &c.” It would not do for. 


Mr. S. Adams evidently to intereſt himſelf in oppoſing 
the motion, though he was apprehenſive that they ſnould 


get themſelves on dangerous ground; but ſome other 


delegates prevailed ſo far as to have the matter poſt-. 


poned ; and yet they could not prevent the aſſigning of 
a day to conſider it. Some little time before, he had 


converſed with another gentleman, probably a Virginia 
delegate, about a confederation; when they agreed it 
muſt ſoon be brought on, and that if all the colonies 
would not come into it, it had better be done by thoſe 
that inclined to it. Mr. Adams promiſed, he would 
endeavour to unite the New England colonies in.confe= 


deration, if none of the reſt would join in it: the other 
approved of it, and ſaid, that, if Mr. S. Adams ſuc. 
ceeded, he would caſt in his lot among them. Many 
of the principal. gentlemen in the Maſſachuſetts have 


been long urging their delegates at congreſs to bring 


forward independency : the more ſo, from a perſuaſion 
that, reſiſtance unto blood having been once made againſt 
the governmental meaſures, the Britiſh ſpirit will never 
be quieted, with anything ſhort of thoſe conceſſions 


and ſatisfactions, which Americans can never make. | 


14 Gene- 


þ 
f 
4 
| 
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e576. General Waſhington bas no wiſh, - that the eongreſs 


would declare the :eolonies independent: but many other 
officers, eſpecially among the New Englanders, are de- 
ſuous of it; though the ſituation of their military af- 
fairs could of late afford them no reaſonable encourage- 


ment. They have been obliged to change their army 


by a new inliſtment under the mouths of their enemy's 
cannon ;* and while employed in this operation, had not 
for ſome time men enow w defend their lines, had the 
Britiſh troops commenced” an attack. They had to 
guard an extent of better than a dozen miles, with few 
more troops than what were in Boſton, Such was the 
want of muſkets, that in order to ſupply the new inliſted 
Joldiers, they forcibly detained thoſe belonging to the 


longer; but not without paying for then. 


Sen. Greene wrate- from-»Profpect-hill, January 4, 
1776. Had the enemy been fully acquainted with 
our ſituation, I cannot pretend to ſay what. might have 


been the 'canfequences. I this day manned: the lines 
upon this hill, and feel a degree of pleaſure that I have 


We have no part of the militia on this hill; and the 
night after the old troops went off, I could not have 


turns of the new inlifted troops amounted to nineteen 


| Hundred and upward. I am now ſtrong enough to de- 


end myſelf againſt all the force in Baſton. Gen. Waſh- 
ington thus expreſſed himſelf” on the firſt of the month: 
It in not perhaps in the power of hiſtory to furniſh a 
caſe like ours Ao maintain 2 poſt within muſket ſhot of 
cha enemy for ſix months together wiHhout ( p0wwder, 
| he 
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he avoided inferring the word, e ut pee tees g | 
carry ;) and at the ſame: time to diſdand one army and | # 
recruit another, within that diſtance of ' twenty od N 
3 1 

ern ediiing:the | fl 
deſires of capt. Sears, he had for ſome time taken up his 1 
abode in Connecticut. Being apprehenſive, that gen. 10 
Clinton, who was preparing to go upon ſome expedition £1 
with a body of troops, might poſſibly be deſtined for | 
New Vork, and conſidering of what.importance it was fi 
chat the city ſhould not be poſſeſſed by him, he came to 1 
gen. Waſhington, and urged the necefiny of its being is 


' ſecured by American forces. But the general could ſpare 52 
no troops, every man of them being wanted in the en- 1 
virons of Boſton. Sears propoſed that Waſhington | 


ſhould write to gov. Trumbull, preſſing him to raiſe two 
regiments for the ſervice: His application wai ſtrength> * 
ened by a letter of gen. Lee's, who wrote to the com- Jan. 15 
mander in chief, New York muſt be ſecured, but i 5 
will never, I am afraid, be ſecured by direct order of 


— wo 
2 
— — AW _ 
th... ES. 


congreſs for obvious reaſons. I propoſe, that you ſhould 7 
detach me into Connecticut, and lend your name for 5 
collecting a body of volunteers. I am aſſured, chat d 3 
thall find no difficulty in aſſembling a ſufficient number hl 
for the purpoſe wanted. This meature I think abſo- Js 
lutely neceſſary to our falvation ; and, if it meets with T 
your the ſooner it is entered upon the bet- 41 
ter indeed the delay of a' ſingle day may be fatal. 15 
Mr. John Adatns being at Watertoum wick the general 1 
* . N 
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| Connecticut troops. The New York committee of ſafety 
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plan. Mr. John Adams, in à letter of che next day, 
'ſhowed:that-the'plan was practicable, expedient, and lay 
properly within his excellency's authority, without further 
directions from congreſs. He took notice that a body 
of people on Long Iſland were intrenching themſelves, 
profeſſedly to oppoſe the American ſyſtem ;/ that there 
Was a body of tories in the eity of New Vork waiting 
only for a force to protect them; and that the Jerſey 
troops had been already ordered to that city. The 
meaſures to be taken heing ſettled, the diſpatches were 
got ready, and capt. Sears ſet off with them, for Con- 


necticut. Gov. Trumbull was much pleaſed, got the 
committee of ſafety together, haſtened che buſineſs, and 
col. Waterbury and col. Ward's regiments were raiſed 


and ready to march, by the time gen. Lee got to Stam. 


ford, within fifty miles of New Vork, and near upon 
tuo hundred and fifty miles from Cambridge. Lee ſer 


off on the rith; and when at New Haven, one hun- 
dred and ſixty miles diſtant, wrote on the tõth to Waſh. 
ington, «I ſhall ſend immediately an expreſs to con- 


greſs informing them of my ſituation, and at the ſame 


time conjuring them not to ſuffer the aecurſed provincial 


congreſs of New Verk to defeat meaſures ſo abſolutely 
neceſſary to our ſalvation.“ Many of the New York 
provincial congreſs (if not the majority) were adjudged 
real tories, ſome ſo deemed might be only timid whigs. 


By the 22d, gen. Lee had collected at Stamford, 1 200 


were very averſe to his matching them into the city, and 
wrote to him upon the occaſion. He anſwered with 


much e judgment, and reſolution : and ſent to 


a the 
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me continental congreſs for advice.” They directed him 76. 
to repair to the city, and appointed three of their mem- 
bers to meet him there, and adviſe with him on the 1 
meaſures proper to be purſued. He was detained at 15 


Stamford with the gout. The members from congreſs, 
and col. Waterbury being at New York, gen. Lee di- v 
reed capt. Sears to take Waterbury's regiment, and 4 
march it immediately for the city. At King's-bridge 
he was met by a number of the citizens, who entreated 
him to halt, for that the enemy had declared, that if any 1 
troops came in, they would burn the city. Seats pleaded 5 
| 


his orders, and marched on. When nearer the city he 
was applied to afreſh,” and ſtrongly urged to remain at Y, 
a diſtance from it: he obſerved,” that neither the mem- = 
bers of congreſs, nor col. Waterbury, had ſent him any 
orders; he therefore continued his march into the city. 
The citizens were in the utmoſt conſuſion, expecting the 
enemy would execute their threats, but they refrained. 
Gen. Lee came on when able; and arrived at New Ton Feb. 1 3 
in leſs than two hours after gen. Clinton arrived at the a 
Hook, in the Mercury, together with a tranſport brig. 
Their arrival threw. the city into ſuch a convulſion as it 
never. knew. before. Though it was the ſabbath, the 
inhabitants were engaged in moving away their effects 


the whole day, and continued it all night. Gen. Clinton | | | 
failed from Boſton on the 19th, with a number of gre- Js 
nadiers and light infantry, as ſuppoſed for Virginia. He 


touched at the Hook, probably to conſult gov. Tryon, 
and ſee whether any thing effectual could be done to 
ſtrengthen the Britiſh intereſt in New Tork. Aſter a ; 
ſhort, tarriance, he | proceeded to the ſourhward, Gen. ; 
Lee, upon his arrival, gave out, If che men of war 8 ; 
8 | 8 ſet | 

; 


*. 
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ms ſet one Houſe on fire in conſequence of my coming, J 


in all likelihood; have retaliated in fome formidable 
manner. While Clinton remained at the Hook, various 


will chain a hundred of their friends together by the 
neck, and make the houſe their funeral pile. He would 


works were erected for the defence of the city. Nine 
days befoge. his arrival, on the 26th of January, and a 
week after his failing, care was taken to ſend over to 
Lang Ifland ſeven hundred of the Jerſey militia, and 
three: hundred of the Jerſey regulars, to diſarm thoſe per- 
ſons in Queens county who oppoſed American liberty, 
and to ſecure their leaders, which was accompliſhed. 
The congreſs, receiving information of the diſaffec- 
tion of the inhabitants of Tryon county, reſolved 
quillity of thoſe parts. They committed the buſineſs to 
gen. Schuyler. The general having no troops at Albany 


to carry into execution their reſolutions, was under the 


neceſſity of communicating his buſineſs to the ſub-com- 
mittee of the county, after having adminiſtered an oath 


of ſecrecy. They comrived to call upon 700 militia: 


but ſo great was the zeal of the people, and they followed 
in ſuch numbers (although the weather was cold in the 


| extreme) that by the time he reached Caghnawaga, he 


16. 


had near 3000 men, including 900 of the Tryon county 


militia. On Tueſday the 16th, the general marched to 
Shenectady; and in the evening, a deputation from the 
Mohawk Indians delivered him - a ſpeech in a haughty 


tone, evidently calculated to prevent his proceeding to 


Sit John Johnſon's, who was thought, or known to be 
making military preparations. Schuyler in his anſwer 
wid them, that he had tull proof, chat many people in 

3 
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Johnſtown, and the neighbourhood thereof, had'for 4 15563 
conſiderable time paſt made preparations to curry into 
execution the wicked deſign of the king's evil counſel» 
lors, and added, We have no objection, nay, we wiſh 
that you and your warriors ſhould be preſent to hear 
what we ſhall propoſe to Sir John, and the people in and 
about Johnſtown, who are our enemies. But we beg of 
you to tell your warriors, that although we have no 
quarrel” with them, yet if we ſhould be under the dif- 
agreeable - neceſſity of fighting with our enemies, and 
your warriors ſhould join them and fight againſt us, that 
we will repel force by force.” They replied and ſaid,” 
Brother Schuyler, the great man, attend: Every 
thing that has been faid to us, brother, has been per- 
ſectiy agreeable to us, &e.” A letter was ſent to Sir 
John Johnſon, requeſting a meeting with him the next 
day, and aſſuring him, that he and ſuch perſons whom 
he might chooſe to attend him, ſhould paſs Tafe and un- 
moleſted to the place where he might meet him, and 
from thence” back to the place of his abode. Sir John 
accordingly met gen. Schuyler about fixteen miles be- 
yond Shenectady, accompanied by ſome of the leading 
Scotchmen, and two or three others, when propoſals were 
made to him: he begged- time to anſwer until the next 
evening, to which Schuyler conſented. On Thurſday . 
the general approached within four miles of Johnſtown. 
Sir John ſent out anſwers to the propoſals of the pre- 
ceding day, which not being ſatisfactory, the general de- 
termined to march his troops to Johnſon-hall without de- 
lay: but gave Sir John till twelve at night, to reconſider” 
the matter, after which he would receive no propoſals.” 
At twelve an anſwer came from Sir John, in behalf vt 
Vor. II. N himſelf, 


| 
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me hirnſelf, the inhabitants of Kingſborough, and the neigh- 


Jan. 


20. 
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bourhood adjacent. It was agreed to deliver up all 
cannon, arms, and military ſtores whatſoever, that to his 
knowledge were in the county, a few favorite :family 
arms excepted :—that Sir John, having given his parole 
of honor not to take up arms againſt America, ſhall 
confine himſelf to certain limits: that the Scotch inhabi- 
tants ſnall ſurrender their arms, and the general may take 
any ſix priſoners from among them as he chooſes, without 
reſiſtance, to be treated however with humanity, and with 
all due deference to rank: chat the inhabitants ſhall give 
vp their arms, and enter into like engagements with the 
Scotch inhabitants: and that: all the men referred to 
in the above articles ſhall be paraded at Johnſtown on 
Saturday at twelve o' clock, and ground their arms in 
the preſence of ſuch troops as the general may appoint. 
'Theſe terms were agreed to, and on the next day general 
Schuyler marched to Johnſtown. On Saturday he drew 
up his men in the ſtreet; and the highlanders, between 


- two and three hundred, marched to the front, here they 


grounded their arms. Theſe ſecured, the general diſmiſſed 
them with an. exhortation, pointing out the only con- 
duct which could inſure them protection. In the even- 
ing he returned to Cagnuage, leaving col. Herkimer 


and the committee of Tryon. county to receive the arms 
of the remainder, and to fix on ſix of the principal lead- 


ers to ſend to him. He expected that the whole diſ- 
armed, or to be diſarmed, would amount to ahhove fix 


hundred * Gen. Schuyler's conduct | Was highly apr 


proved by congreſs; and thoſe who. accompanied him 
in the eee, —_ wi, "octane 


vices. " e 
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The ſollowing detached articles of intelligence muſt 1776. 
not be omitted. In the firſt week of January, gov. 
Franklin's diſpatches for the miniſtry were ſeized by 
lord Stirling 's troops and ſent to Congreſs. About the 
middle of the month, the Jerſey men deſcried a tranſ- 
port at ſea. They procured ſeveral boats, and failed 
in queſt of her with four days proviſion.” Lord Stirling 
commanded. Upon their coming up and along ſide 
of her; ſhe was taken without any reſiſtance, for the 
The Americans are making ſalt- petre all over the con. 
tinent, from New Hampſhire to Virginia ĩncluſively. 

Let us return to the neighbourhood-of Boſton. 
to make an incurſion into Charleſtown; and burn 4 
number of houſes, that they might be no longer of ſer- 
vice to the enemy. He croſſed the mill· dam upon the 
ice, between Cobble - hill and Bunker's- hill; and imme: 
diately proceeded down the ſtreet on the weſterly ſide - 
of the laſt hill, and deſtroyed about ten houſes, and 
brought off a few muſkets. He performed the whole 
in leſs than an hour, without the loſs of a ſingle man 
killed or wounded, though the Britiſh garriſon kept up 
2 conliderable fire of muſſcetry from Bunker's-hill. This 
i: e SSSR IGG RE RFA at 
Boſton, at the ſame inſtant, - 

The Britiſh ſoldiers- were much alifed with icknefs | 
and the ſcurvy, occaſioned by the want of vegetables 
and freſh proviſions, - notwithſtanding the powerful exer- 
tions made at home to throw in ſupplies: Many of the 
veſſels, which were loaded in England with live ſtock, 
A had been either taken on the 

N 8 coaſt 
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1376: oaſk of America, or blown off to. che Weſt Indies, by 


the ſevere north-weſt winds, which uſually prevail during 
the winter months. Out of forty ſail of tranſports only 
theatre, that ſo they might forget themſelves, while 
ingly. forgotten by their native country. It ſo happen- 
ed that theꝝ had finiſhed attending the Buſy Body ; 4nd the 
ſcenes were changed. that the ſarce of the Blockadr of Boften, 
|  faid.ta be ritten by gen. Burgayne, might be perform- 
ad. The figure deſigned for gen. Waſbington had juſt 
made his appegzance (as we.are-tald) upan che tage, 
with a large wig and long ruſty; ſword, together with his 
grdealy ſergeants,who had on his ſhoulder 2 ruſty gun 
ſeen feet long; now it was, that one of the regular ſer- 
geants came running on the ſtage, threw down his bay- 
anet, and called out Juſtily; “ the Yankees are attack- 
ing Bunker's-bill.” They, who were unacquainted with 
the farce, mought that this was a part of it, bur-when 
gen. Howe eried aut, officers.to your alarm poſts, - inſtead 
of. mirth and laughing, there was e ae 
fainting, &c. 
The inhabirants of the nee ben ass with 
| freſh , proviſions - once in a while from Nova Scotia. 
Within two days of the above affair, a ſloop arrived with 
beef, poultry and hay : the bay ſald ſor a guinea a hun- 
dred weight, the beef for one and fixpence the pound, 
geeſe nine ſhillings a piece, and aqhar aantiches (poper- 
tionably, in ſterling Money. | 

There was ſuch a continued backwardacs in the 
3 the army, that gen. Waſhington 


s was 
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was more and more convinced, that it could never be = 


raiſed to the new eſtabliſhment by voluntary inliſtmetits. 


Such was its preſent inequality to capital operations, that Jan. 


it was unanimouſly agreed in a couneil of war, to re- 
queſt thirteen regiments of militia to be at Cambridge 
by the fiſt of February, and to remain if wanted to the 
laſt of March, that fo a vigorous attempt might be 
made on the army in Boſton, if practicable. The news 
of the unſuccefsfu} attempt upon Quebec, and general 


Montgomery's death was publicty known not only in 


the American quarters, but at Boſton. Let me give 
you an account EP ar rag re aide 
gence from thence. 

The garriſon of Quebec, when gen. Montgomery 


18. 


appeared” before it, conſiſted of col. Maclean's men, 


a hundred and feventy ; a company of the ſeventh regi- 
ment, ſmty; marines, forty ; militia, about eight hun- 


dred ; and ſeamen, belonging to the king's frigates and 


to the merchant ſhips which wintered in the harbour, 


four hundred and fifty, in all fifteen hundred and twen- 


ty. The general was at the head of upward of eight 
hundred men * only ; fo ſmall was the foree he brought 


wich hin, after leaving a corps at MontreaF; and ſd 
much was Arnold's detachment reduced, by the return 
of col. Enos's divifion and other unfavorable” circum. 
ſtances. Thus you fee the beſiegers were krtle more than 
half che garrifon. © Upon his appearing be fort the city 
be fent forward a flag of truce which was fred upon by 


onder ef air Guy Carleton at this gen. Montgomery 1775- 


was fo" provoked, that the next day he wrote to Sit 
Guy a letter, in which he departed” frorm che common 
* General Montgomery's letter of December 18. 


N 3” . mode 
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1775. anda of conveying his ſentiments $ and made ' uſe of 


threats and language that he would otherwiſe have pro- 


bably declined. - Notwithſtanding the inclemency of the 
- ſeaſon he ſet about erecting works. His batteries were 


25. 


compoſed of ſnow: and water, which ſoon became ſo- 
lid ice. He planted on them five pieces of ordnance, 


twelve and nine pounders, with one howitzer: but the 


artillery was inadequate, and made no impreſſion; it was 


therefore ſoon in ' contemplation to ſtorm the city. A 
council was held by all the commanding officers of col. 
Arnold's detachment in the evening; and a large ma- 
Jority was for ſtorming the garriſon, as ſoon as the men 
were provided with bayonets, ſpears, hatchets, and hand 


. grenades. In a few days ſeveral of the men were ill of 


the ſmall-· pox; thoſe who were well and fit for ſervice 
were ordered to wear hemlock ſprigs in their hats, to 
diſtinguiſh them in the attack upon the works. Col. 
Arnold's detachment paraded in the evening, at capt. 
Morgan's quarters, when gen. Montgomery attended, 
and addreſſed them on the ſubject of an aſſault on Que- 
bec, in a ſenſible ſpirited manner. The ſcheme of ſtorm- 
ing was wholly the general's, who, in the council of war 
on the occaſion, ſhowed the neceſſity, practicability, and 

importance of it, in ſuch, à clear and convincing man- 
ner; that they were all agreed and full in the meaſure. 
But he was forced into the ſcheme from this circum- 
ſtance, that a part of his ſmall army had to ſerve no 
longer than to the end of the year, and three companies 


of Arnold's detachment were grown | uneaſy, and were 


determined to return home. His army did not now 


wum only ſeyen hundred 


and 
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and thirty were fit for duty-*. 
appearance of raſhneſs ; but the general was perſuaded 
that men, who had behaved ſo well, would follow him, 
and that many of Sir Guy Carleton's forces would not 
fight, when actual ſervice commenced; | The general 
in his diſpatches wrote, “I have ſo carly reported to 
you my determination to return home, I take it for 
granted meaſures are taken to ſupply my place. Should 
not any body arrive, I. muſt conclude congreſs mean 


to leave the management of affairs in gen. Wooſter's 


hands, (Wooſter was at Montreal.) If this buſineſs 
ſhould terminate in a blockade, I ſhall think myſelf at 
lberty.to return. However if poſſible, I ſhall firſt make 
an effort for. the reduction of the town. I had reafon 
to believe, when I wrote . laſt, the troops well inclined 
ſor a coup de main. I have ſince diſcovered, that three 
companies of col. Arnold's detachment are averſe. They 
are within a few days of being free from their engage- 
ments: I muſt try every meaſure to prevent their de- 
parture. The next day at evening the troops aſſembled 
by his order, with deſign to make an attack, and were 
about to march, when a freſh order came for their re- 
turning to quarters the weather being thought not pro- 
per. Several men deſerting to the enemy, the general 
was induced to alter his plan, ſo that no part of it tranſ- 
pired to the beſieged. The weather being ſtormy, and 
the ladders being ready, the troops cee Eyre 
rade at two o'clock the next morning. 


The troops aſſemble at the time ae 
thar are do maler the attack by che wey af Cape Dia- 8 
n | 

Pr. Linn's letter to me. 
N 4 
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1275. ham, and are headed by the general-they that are to 
make the attack through the ſuburbs of St. Roe, at the 
guard-houſe in St. Roe, and are headed by col. Arnold. 
The diviſion under Montgomery conſiſts of the iſt, ad, 

d and;4th battalions of the New Tork troops, and 
part of col. Eaſton's regiment; but of about two hun- 
dred men only. The diviſion under Arnold is made up 
out of the two battalions detached from Cambridge, and 
amount to about three hundred. Col. Livingſton, with 

a regiment of one hundred and fixty Canadians, and 
major Brown with part of a regiment of Maſſachuſetts 
troops, are to make a falſe attack upon the walls to the 
ſouthward of St. John's gate, and in the mean time to 
ſet fire to the gate with the combuſtibles prepared for 
that purpoſe, - The colonel is alſo to give tlie ſignals 
for the combination of attack, which is to begin exactly 
at five. o'clock, IIt is ſaid, that capt, Frazer of the 
emigrants, then on picket, going his rounds, ſaw the 

| | rockets fired off as ſignals, and from his knowledge of 

; - . the. ſervice, forming a conjecture of what would hap- 

| pen, beat to arms without orders, and fo prepared the 

garriſon for defence.} The different routes the aſſailing 
bodies have to make, the depth of the ſnow, and other 

.obſtacles, prevent the execution of Livingſton's com- 

mand. The general moves with his diviſion, attended 

i dy a number of carpenters, to the pickets.ar Cape Dia- 
3 mond, Theſe are ſoon cut with the ſaws, and the ge- 
4 neral pulls them down with his own hands, He enters 
with his aid de camp Mr. M<Pherſon, Mr. Antill the 

| engineer, capt. Cheeſeman, and the carpenters. As 
= they are entering; their guides forſake them; which alarms 
| the general and other officers, who are unacquainted 
| $3 | with 
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with the paſs and ſituation of the enemy s artillery. 774 


They however preſs on. The general obſerving that 


the troops do not follow with ſpirit, calls out Fie! - 


for ſhame! ſhall the New York troops defert the cauſe 
in the critical moment? Will you not follow when your 
general leads? Puſh on brave boys, Quebec is ours.” 
A few act with reſolution, advance, and attack the guard 
houſe, when the enemy give a diſcharge of grape ſhot 
from their cannon, and of ſmall arms ; which occaſions 
the fall of the general, his aid de camp, capt. Cheeſe- 


man and others. . The firing from the guard houſe ceaſes, 


offers-for the aſſailants to puſh forward with ſucceſs. 


But the deputy quarter maſter general, Campbell, with. 
the rank of a colonel, aſſumes the command; and not 
being equal to the ſpecial ſervice of the moment, un- 
happily orders a retreat, which takes place, and che 
wounded are carried off to the camp. 

rr Cee gs Fo ag 
dered to proceed in the following manner, viz. a lieu · 
tenant and thirty men are to march in front as an ad- 
vanced guard; then the artillery company with a field 
piece mounted on 2 fled ; after that the main body, of 


wharf, which the aſſailants are obliged to attack in their 


or two, the advanced party are to ruſh forward wick 
the ladders, and forte the battery, while capt. Morgan's 
company are to march round the wharf, if poſſible, on 
the ice. But the ſnow: being deep, the piece of artil» 
lery is brought on very flowly, and is finally-obliged to 

7 | bs 


which capt, Morgan's company is firſt. The advanced 
party is to open, hen near the battery raiſed upon 42 


way; and when the field piece has given them a ſhot 
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1775. be left behind. Tbe nuin body alſo are led wrong. 


There is no road, the way is dark and intricate, among 
ſtores, houſes, boats and wharfs; and they are haraſſed 
at the ſame time with a conſtant fire of the enemy from 
the walls, which kills and wounds numbers, without 
their being able in the leaſt to annoy them. The field 
piece not coming up, the advanced party with capt. 
Morgan's company attack the battery, ſome firing 
into the port- holes, or kind of embraſures, while others 
ſcale the battery with ladders, and immediately take 
poſſeſſion of it and of the guard conſiſting of thirty men. 
This attack is executed with- ſuch diſpatch, that the 
enemy diſcharge only one of their cannon. One or two 
men are loſt on each ſide. Colonel Arnold receives a 
wound in one of his legs with a muſket ball, and is 
carried to the general hoſpital. When the priſoners are 
taken care of, and a few men come up (which is in 
about half an hour) the men attempt the next barrier, 
bot cannot force it, as the main body is ſome time be- 
fore it can arrive, occaſioned by the before mentioned 
obſtacles. The enemy moreover, having the opportu- 
nity, from the retreat of Montgomery's diviſion- after 
his fall, turn their whole force and attention upon this, 
ſo that before it can attempt the ſecond barrier, the aſ- 
failed get ſuch a number of men behind the barrier and 
in the houſes, that the aſſailants are furrounded with a 
fire from treble their number, and find it impoſſible to 
force it, the former being under cover, while the latter 
are quite expoſed : here they loſe ſome brave officers 
and men. What adds to their embarraſſment, - they 
fail of being aided by a company of their comrades, 


who were quartered on the 4 river St. 
22 ; Charles, 
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Charles, and not having notice-in ſeaſon, in endeavour- 3775+ 
ing to join che main body, are ſurpriſed and moſtly 
taken priſoners, by a party, who make a ſortie through 
palace gate. They who are near the ſecond, barrier, at 
length take poſſeſſion af ſome houſes, and from them 
keep up a conſtant fire for ſome time; but as the party, 
which ſallied out of palace gate, comes upon the rear 
of the aſſailants, and the number of theſe is greatly leſ- 
ſened by killed and wounded, it is thought beſt to re- 
treat to the firſt battery. This they do with the greateſt 
part of their men, where upon a conſultation of officers 
preſent, it is che unanimous opinion, that a further re- 
treat is ĩimpracticable. They maintain their ground till 
ten o'clock, and all hope of relief being over, are at laſt 
obliged to ſurrender ren of war, with great re- 
luctance. 

. be ian, — 
they have led u. les and wounded abour a hundred 
two captains, two — and a * major, =_—_ 
wounded. The loſs of the general's diviſion is, the ge- i 
neral, his aid, capt. Cheeſeman, and half a- ſcore pri- 5 

Vates Killed, beſide the wounded. The general was WM 
| ſhot: through both his thighs and his head. His body N 
was taken up the next day: an elegant coffin was pre- { 

f 


pared, and he was decently interred the Thurſday: after. 
Weiare told, that when his body was taken up his fea- 
tures were not in the leaſt diſtorted ; but his countenance 
appeared kegvlar, ſerenc and placid—-Ilke the ſoul that 
had, lately animated it. The general was tall and ſlen- 
der, well limbed, of eaſy, graceful and manly addreſs. 
| e Loves en aa hater of 
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ens che whole umr. He was ef a goöd faitiily in Trelind, 
and ſerved with reputation in the late war with France. 
His excellent qualities and diſpoſition procured him an 
uncommon ſhare of private affectĩon— his abilities of 
public eſteem. His death is Corfidered as 2 greater 
loſs to the Amerian cauſe, than af che others with which 

it was accompanied. - Ng 
When the continental woeps he# colefed-afiee the 
unſucceſsful attack on Quebec, there was diſpute who 
ſhould command, and whether it was adviſable to raiſe 
the fiege, or tarry until a reinforcetnent ſhould arrive. 
A council of war agreed, that col. Arnold ſhould com- 
mand, and ſhould continue the fiege, or rather the 
blockade, which was accordingly done, apparently at 
no ſmall riſk, as they had not many more than four 
hundred men fit for duty. But they retired about three 
miles from the city, and poſted themſelves advantage- 
ouſſy . After mentioning, that the priſoners made in 
che attempt to ſurpriſe Montreal have been ſent to Great 
| Am enen „ e eee 

and its environs. © 

Feb, Abo dr in e morning © pavty dem e e 
4+ under col. Leſiie joined another, amotmtimg to about 
five hundred, ſent over the ice to Doreheſter Neck by 
bur the general's ſcheme failed. He had been vp the 
whole night, getting ready for an attack with à large 
body of troops. He expected, that che burning of the 
houſes would oceafrorr fuck am alarm, as to put the 
Aae ns eee eee 


— Meigs's, manuſcripts, and Dy Ling' les, have for 
-nifired moſt of the" above particulars, une 
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tagedus opportunity of attacking them; but at day 
break, he found their men as uſual at their alarm poſts, 
ſo that he declined' it. The ftrength of the ice having 
been tried in one plaoe, and che froſt continuing, gen. 
Waſhington was deſirous of embracing the ſeaſon for 
paſſing over it, from Cambridge ſide into Boſton. He 
laid before a council, of war the following queſtion: 
« A ftroke well aimed at this critical juncture, may put 
2 final period to the war, and reſtore peace and tran- 
quillity ſu much ta be wiſhed for, and therefore he- 
ther, part of Curubridge and Roxbury bays being frozen 
over, a general aſſault ſnouid not be made on Boſton ? 
Gen. Ward oppoſed the idea, faying, © the attack muſt 
be made with a view of bringing on an engagement, or 
of driving the enery out of Boſton, and either end 
will be anſwered much better by polleſfiing Dotchefter 
heights.” Gen. Gates was alſo-againſt ire, The com- 
mander in chief was evidently for it. He did not ap- 
pear enough ſenfible of the importance of Dorcheſter 
heights ; and probably confided too much in the cou- 
rape and perſeverance of the continental troops and mi- 
litia, When the votes were called for, the majority 
were againſtthe attack. The commander in chief could 
not refrain from ſhowing, that he was greatly diſſatisfied. 
But a negative being put on the queſtion, the next point 
to be conſidered was, wherher they ſhould poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Dorcheſter heights, with a view of drawing the 
enemy out. This was agreed upon; and the conduct- 
ing of the buſineſs was left wholly to gen. Ward, who 
with generals Thomas and Spencer, commanded on that 
quarter. They had been for ſome time collecting faſ- 


286. 


1% 
1776. cines, gabions, &. unknown to gen. Waſhington, in 


ſummoned to the council for the firſt time. He went 
Prepoſſeſſed in favor of the night of March the 4th, a 
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poſe. Had they not practiſed ſuch foreſight, it is to be 
much doubted whether they could have been in ſuffi- 


from the New England colonies to aſſiſt in ſome grand 


operation meant to be undertaken between the firſt of 
5 February/ and the end of March, collected apace; but 


ſecure them before che Americans; but he could not 
ſpare à ſufficient force for the purpoſe. Not only ſo, 


but there was neither water not covering upon the 


heights ;; and had a corps been employed by him to gain 
the poſſeſſion of them, it would have been in danger 
of being ſurrounded, of having its; communication, cut 
off, and of being obliged to ſurrender, in lefs than twen- 
ty-four-hours,. through the ſeverity of the weather. 

The Americans had got forty- e batteaus, each to 


at the mouth of Cambridge river; by the help of theſe, 
they meant to ruſh into the welt of Boſton, ſhould the 
enemy male a ſerious affair of Dorcheſter. A council 
of war was called to fix the time tor going upon the 
heights. The quarter maſter general, col. Mifflin, was 


friend having reminded him, that probably the action 


would be the next day; and that it would have a-won- 


dorful effect upon the ſpirits of the New Englanders, to 
45 | | ? 5 tell 


% 
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tell them when about engaginꝑ Remember che fifth 1176. 
of March, and avenge yourſelves for the maſſacre at 


Boſton,” When required to give his opinion, he ſpake 
in favor of the aſbrementioned night, and ſupported 
it in oppoſition to the contrary ſentiment of gen. Gates, 
who ſor ſome: reaſons. deemed it an iraproper time. 
After a debate, it was carried for that night by a ma- 
of tnilitia from the neighbouring towns;: ſhould march 
in, and do duty ſor a few days oncthe lines of Dorcheſ- 
ter and Rorbury. Among other preparations/ which 
had been making againſt the day of action, the doctors, 
ſurgeons, mates,” &c. had been preparing two thouſand: 
bandages for broken legs, arms, and dangerous wounds. 
Though this circurnſtance was well known in camp, che 
men did not appear daunted at the idea of the horrid 
carnage it imparted. There was a ſpirit of animation 
among them, intimating a ſtrong deſire of coming ta 
blows! with the enemy. To conceal the deſign of the 
Americans, and to divert the enemy's attention, à very 
heavy ſervice of cannon and mortars began to play upon 1, 
the town, between ten and eleven on Saturday night, 2. 
from Cobble- hill, Lechrnere s: point, and Larnb's- dam, 
a fortified battery at Roxbury. The firing was: conti-! 
nued all that, and the two ſucceeding; nights. The 
firſt night, two ſeven inch, and one ten inch, and the 
congreſs mortar burſt; the laſt after firing twice or thrice.) 
Till che Saturday night, the enemy did not believe that 
the continentals had ſo many warlike inſtruments. But 
Mr. Henry Knox, who was unanimouſly elected by con- 
greſs colonel of the regiment of artillery the 17th of 
lit . had * to Tyconderoga, and brought 
99:7 | from 
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eee ae and Croun Point, acroſs the lakes, while 


frozen ſufficient to bear cannons, mortars and howitzers, 
to the number of fifty and better. Shells &c. they had 
pre mpeg, ſtore at New York, and out of the 
ordnance brig. The cannonade and bombardment did 
Praga TS ACTED 


Mar, een p ene hoo = 
50 Ae en the ne dee Sts foreund. The 


covering party of 80 men lead the way ; then come 
the carts with the intrenching tools; after them the main 


working body of about 11200 under gen. Thomas: a 
train of more than 300 carts, loaded with faſcines, hay 


in bundles of 7 or 800 weight, &c. cloſe the martial 
proceſſion. The bundles of hay are deſigned for Dor- 
cheſter Neck, which is very low, and expoſed to be 
raked by the enemy; and are to be laid on the ſide next 
to them, to cover the Americans in paſſing and repaſ- 
ſing. Every man knows his place and buſineſs. The 
covering party, when upon the ground, divides ; half 
goes to the point neareſt to Boſton, the other to that 
next to the caſtle. All poſſible ſilence is obſerved. But 
there is no occaſion to order the whips to be taken from 
the waggoners, leſt their impatience, and the difficulty 
e the roads ſhould induce them to make uſe of them, 
and occaſion an alarm. The whips uſed by the drivers 
of theſe on- carts, are not formed for making much 
noiſe, and can give no alarm at a diſtance. The men 
in driving their oxen commonly make moſt noiſe with 
their voices; and now a regard to their own ſafety dic- 
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dates to them, to ſpeak to their cattle, as they, move 1178. 
on, in a whiſpering note. There are no bad roads to 
require an exertion for the froſt having been of long 
continuance, they are ſo hard frozen, as to be quite 
good. The wind lies to carry what noiſe cannot be 
avoided by driving the ſtakes and picking againſt the 
ground, (ſtill frozen above eighteen inches deep in many 
places) into the harbour between the town and the caſtle, 
ſo that it cannot be heard and regarded by any who have 
no ſuſpicion of. what is carrying on, eſpecially as there 
is a continued cannonade on both ſides. Many of the 
carts make three trips, ſome four; for a vaſt quantity 
of, materials has been collected, eſpecially chandeliers 
and faſcines. By ten o'clock at night the troops have 
raiſed two forts, one upon each hill, ſufficient to defend 
them from ſmall arms and grape ſhot. The night is 
remarkably mild, a finer for working could not have 
been ſelected out of the three hundred and ſixty-five. 
They continue working with the utmoſt ſpirit, till re- 
lieved the Tueſday morning about three, It is ſo. hazy 
below the heights, that the men cannot be ſeen, though 
it is a bright moon- light night above on the hills. It 
is ſome time aſter day break before the miniſterialiſts in 
Boſton can clearly diſcern the new erected forts. They 
loom to great advantage, and are thought to be much 
larger than is really the caſe. General Howe is aſto- 
niſhed upon ſeeing what has been done; ſcratches his 
head, and is heard to ſay, © I know not what J ſhall 
do; the rebels have done more in one night, than my 
whole army would have done in months.” The admi- 
ral” informs. him, that if the Americans poſſeſs thoſe 


heights, he cannot keep one of his majeſty's ſhips in the 
Vor. II. O harbour. 


' 
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| . harbour. A council of war determines to attempt dif- 


lodging them. 
General Waſhington has ſettled his plan of defence 
and offence. Boſton is ſo ſurrounded on every land fide 
by neighbouring hills, that nothing can take place on 
the wharfs or next to the water, but it may be noted by 
the help of glaſſes. Proper ſignals having been agreed 
on, by means of the hills, which are in view one of 
another, intelligence can be conveyed inſtantly from 
Dorcheſter heights to Roxbury, and from Roxbury to 
Cambridge, and ſo the reverſe. This mode of com- 
municating information is the fpeedieſt and ſafeſt, Gen. 
Waſhington's plan is, in caſe any number of the enemy 
leave Boſton to attack the heights and are defeated, to 
communicate ſuch defeat by the proper fignal, when 
4000 provincials are to croſs over from Cambridge ſide, 
and attempt the town in the confuſion that the regulars 
will be under. The boats are prepared, and the men 
| paraded ready to embark. Gen. Sullivan commands 
the firſt diviſion, and gen. Greene the fecond. Gen. 
Heath objected to the command when offered, and re- 
mains in perfect ſafety with the troops left in Cambridge. 
The whole force which the commander in chief now 
has, including all the militia, is not much ſhort of 
20,000. - 
All is hurry and buſtle in Boſton. Gen. Howe orders 
the ladders in town to be cut to ten feet lengths, that 
they may be fit for ſcaling. A large body of ttbops 
are to embark on board the tranſports, and to proceed 
don the harbour, with a view of landing in the hollow 
between the furtheſt of the two fortified hills and the 


caſtle. The men are obſerved by one, at whoſe 
2 | a - 8 , 1 5 door 
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door they are drawn up before embarking, to look in 1776. 


general, pale and dejected; and are heard to fay, It 
will be another Bunker s-hill affair or worſe they have 


hill. Some ſhow great reſolution, and boaſt of what 
they will do with the rebels. When theſe troops, amoynt- 


adopted the prevailing miſtake of Bunker's for Breed's- 


ing to about 2000, and deſigned to be under the com- 


mand of lord Perey, are upon the wharfs, and paſſing 
in the boats to the tranſports, the Americans expect they 
are intended for an immediate attack, clap their hands 
for joy, and wiſh-them to come on. Gen. Waſhington 
happens at that inſtant to be on one of the heights ; 
thinks with his men; and ſays to thoſe who are at hand, 
Remember it is the fifth of March, and avenge the 


death of your brethren.” It is inſtantly aſked by fugh 
as are not near enough to hear What ſays the gene- 


ral?” His words are given in anſwer. They fly from 
man to man through all the troops upon the ſpot, and 
add fuel to the martial fire already kindled, and burn- 
ing with uncommon intenſeneſs. The ſurrounding hills 
and elevations about Boſton, affording a ſecure view of 
the ground on which the contending parties are expect- 


ed to engage, are alive with the numerous ſpetators 


that throng them. A more intereſting and bloody ſcene 
is apprehended to be juſt upon commencing, than what 


preſented at Charleſtown, They wait, as do the troops, 


officers and. privates, the morning through; and till far 
into the afternoon, when they are convinced of the-tide's 
being ſo far ebbed, that no attack can be made by gen. 
Howe on the Tueſday, which indeed is not his inten- 


ton, for he is preparing to do it an the Wedneſday, 


The tranſpurts go down in the evening toward the caſtle, 


O2 a float- 
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177%. a floating battery is alſo” towed down, but the wind is 
unfavorable, and before they reach their deftination blows 
up freſh, and forces three of the veſſels aſhore on Go- 
vernor's Iſland. A ſtorm ſucceeds at night, ſuch as 
few remember ever to have heard ; and WO" morn-. 
ing it rains exceſſively hard. 
Mar. The deſign of gen. Howe was hereby TY and 
. a deal of bloodſhed providentially prevented. A'coun- 
cil of war was called in the morning, and agreed to 
evacuate the town as ſoon as poſſible. © The time that 
had been gained by the Americans for ſtrengthening 
their works, before any attempt could be now made 
upon them, took away all hope of ſucceſs; which would 
have been more precarious than expected, by reaſon of 
col. Mifflin's having adviſed to, and provided a large 
number of barrels, filled with ſtones, gravel and ſand, 
that were placed round the works, to be rolled down 
and break the lines of any hoſtile advancing troops, 
when aſcending the hills. He is entitled to much 
praiſe for all his exertions, and particularly for his con- 
duct on this occaſion. There was a full ſupply of teams 
and other requilites for the ſervice; and though the men 
were for a while without cover, and ſuffered from the 
rain and cold, yet before Thurſday evening he had a 
number of barracks up; they having been framed be- 
; | forchand, and brought upon the -ground on Monday 
| 7. night. There was a general hurry and confuſion in Boſ- 
| ton; both troops and tories were as bufy as poſſible in 
preparing to quit the town, and to carry off all they 
could of their military ſtores and valuable effects. The 
number of tranſports and veſſels was ſhort of what were 
. - Fanted, In the * of laſt November, gen. 
een Hove 
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to the EVACuatjon of Boſton, and the removal of his 

troops to New York. He excuſed himſelf by pleading 
he had not ſufficient ſhipping. He was now obliged to 
evacuate -/ with fewer. 

A flag was ſent out from the ſelect men, 8 
gen. Waſhington with the intention of the troops, and 
that gen. Howe was diſpoſed to leave the town ſtand- 
ing, provided he could retire uninterrupted by the coun- 
try. Gen. Waſhington brought himſelf under no obli- 
gation; but expreſſed himſelf in words, which admit- 
ted of a favorable conſtruction, and intimated his good 
wiſhes for the towns- people. He was at a loſs to know 
where it was that gen. Howe intended going; and though 
inclined to believe it was Halifax, yet to guard againſt 
the evil of a miſtake, while the Britiſh were preparing 


to be gone, he ſent off the riflemen by land to New 


York, to aſſiſt in ſecuring that city. 

_ General Howe iſſued a proclamation, ordering all 
woollen and linen goods to be delivered to Crean Bruſh 
eſq; be they in whoſe hands they might. Sundry ſhops, 
belonging to perſons in the country, were broke open, 
and all the goods, of whatever ſort or kind, taken out 
by the ſaid Bruſh, and put on board ſhip to be con- 


veyed away. The next day ſhops were ſtripped by him 


of all their goods, though the owners were in town. 


There was a. licentious plundering of ſhops, ſtores and ; 


dwelling houſes, by ſoldiers and failors, carrying de- 
ſtruction wherever they went: what they could not carry 
away, they deſtroyed. The next day the ſame ſcenes 


the guilty threatened with death, if detected in that or 
| 0-3. firing 
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Parts of the town, and diſpoſitions made, as though the 
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firing a houſe, The ſtreets were barricaded in different 


troops would ſoon take their departure, Stores, &c. 
were plundered by failors from the ſhips of war, led by 
their officers under pretence of orders from the admi- 
ral, Proclamation was made by the crier for every in. 
habitant to keep to his houſe from eleven o'clock in the 
morning till night, leſt they ſhould annoy the troops 
in their intended embarkation ; but the wind coming 
about to eaſt, they moſtly returned to their barracks again, 
The troops waiting only for a fair wind to embark, 
had little elfe to ſtudy but miſchief, which they prac- 
tiſed to a great degree, by breaking open ſtores and 
toſſing the contents, being private property, into the 
dock; deſtroying the furniture of every houſe they could 
get into, and otherwiſe committing every kind of wan- 
tonneſs, which diſappointed malice could ſuggeſt 

A breaſt work was diſcovered to be thrown up by the 


Americans at Nook's-hill on Dorcheſter ' peninſula, 


which from its proximity, had an entire command of 
Boſton Neck and the ſouth end of the town-—a work 


which the king's troops had moſt fearfully dreaded. In 
_ conſequence of it, they began to embark at four o'clock 


in the morning, and were all on board and under fail 
before ten“. When it was certain that they were quite 
gone, ſearch was made, for fear of what might be, and 
fires were diſcovered in ſeveral houſes ſo circumſtanced 


as to intimate a deſign of ſetting them on fire, which 


was happily fruſtrated. Nothing but prevaling preju- 


CI046-tho e Said b de from che me 
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dice will impute ſuch deſign to any other than ſome un- 1476. 
principled privates; though an officer of rank was 
ſtrongly ſuſpected of having plundered under an official 
character, and of having connived at the raſcally con- 
duct of ſmaller villains. What ſo haſtened the Britiſh 
upon a fight of the works on Nook's-hill, was probably 

an apprehenſion, that the Americans would poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of Noddle's Ifland, and by erecting batteries at 
both places, encloſe the harbour with the fire of their 
cannon, When the king's troops withdrew from Charleſ- 
town, they left ſentries ſtanding as uſual with their fire- 

| locks ſhouldered; but it was ſoon ſuſpected what regi - 
ment they belonged to, and that they were only effigies 

ſet there by the flying enemy. It appears by one of 
the orderly books which was left behind, that their force 
was 7575, excluſive of the ſtaff ; ſo that with the ma- 
rines and ſailors, Howe might have been conſidered as 
10,000 ſtrong, had it not been for the mutual jealoufies 
which took place berween the.army and navy. 

The difficulties which the troops were under, from 
being ſo unexpectedly obliged to evacuate Boſton, were 
much increaſed by the numbers who were under the ne- 
ceſſity of removing with them. Many who were diſaf- 
feed to the American cauſe had fled there with their 
families for ſafety ; beſide theſe, there were not a few of 
the old inhabitants, who concluded it was far more pru- 
dent for them to withdraw than remain. Both together, 
with their families, made up forme hundreds, and with 
their effects encumbered the tranſports; to which mutt 
be added the plunder taken from the town, conſiſting 
unn is HR RE Soy eaciny. .- 
The ſuddenneſs of the evacuation prevented an appli- 
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1776. cation to Halifax for a ſupply of ſhipping to leſſen the 


embarraſfments. When the fixer got down to King 
and Nantaſket roads, they remained there ſeveral days, 


and during that period, burnt the block-houſe and bar- 


Mar. 
18. 


racks on Caſtle Iſland, blowed up and demoliſhed the 
fortifications ; but they did not undertake to carry off 
the cannon, and only attempted rendering them unſer- 

viceable, which was effected as to ſeveral. . 
General Waſhington was ſoon acquainted with the 
evacuation of the town, when meaſures were taken to 
preſerve the peace and order of it, by placing guards 
and giving directions as to the admiſſion of perſons into 
it. The day of evacuating, being the ſabbath, was in 
favor of regularity. On the Monday his excellency ſent 


off five regiments under gen. Heath. After marching 


about a hundred miles, they embarked and went from 
New London through the Sound to New York by wa- 


ter. The reſt, excepting a few which were left in Boſ- 


ton, took the ſame route, when the fleet put to fea. 


The American army was well ſupplied-with flour, while 
in the neighbourhood of Boſton, without any particular 
interruption, owing to capt, Wallace's having been or- 
dered to cruiſe about Rhode Iſland, inſtead of off New 
London, Conſequently the flour for the army alway 
got ſafe from New York or elſewhere to New London, 


from thence: to Norwich, and then by land to the place 


of deſtination. About a week after the evacuation, the 


- Britiſh fleet failed, as was ſoon known, for Hahfax ; but 
commodore Banks was left; with two or three men of 


war to protect the veſſels that ſhould arrive from Great 
Britain or Ireland; ſome of which will undoubtedly be 
taken notwithſtanding ſuch precaution. It was but 

| | three 
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three days before the evacuation, that capt. Manly took 1776. 
a tranſport of 400 tons burden, laden with peas, pota- 
toes, pork, ſour crout, and ten packages of medicine. 
When admiſſion into Boſton was allowed, the Ame- 

 rican troops were very deſirous of ſeeing the town. Many 
of them came from! inland places, and were never in a 
ſea-port ; their curioſity was much excited on a variety 
of accounts. But the ſmall-pox was in ſeveral parts of 
it; and therefore they only, who were paſt the diſorder, 
were to be admitted. Such however was the deſire of 
numbers, that they were guilty of a deception, to obtain 
entrance. The thought of being liable to catch the diſ- 
temper would have terrified them in the higheſt degree 
a little while back ; but to gratify a different paſſion, 
they ſuppreſſed their fears, which might operate for the 
preventing of their taking the infection. The works 
of the enemy naturally engaged their attention. "Theſe, 
by judicious perſons who, have ſurveyed them, are ac- 
knowledged to be excellent, and every one is convinced, 
that it would have been a moſt hazardous attempt to 
have endeavoured forcing them. 

General Waſhington appointed. pendbes to procure an 
account, and to take care of the articles which the 
Britiſh troops left behind. Beſide others, there were at 
the Caſtle Iſland and Boſton, 250 pieces of cannon, 
great and ſmall, . more than half of which may be ren- 
dered ſerviceable by. the aids of ingenuity : the heavieſt 
have been the leaſt injured four thirteen and a half inch 
mortars, two of them with their beds weighing five 
tons each—2,500 chaldron of ſea coal—25,000 buſhels 
of wheat—2;300 buſhels of: barley 600 buſhels of 
ATSC containing a barrel each—and 190 

horſes, 
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7. horſes. Some of the ordnance were thrown into the 
water ; but'the Americans will recover them. The joy 
of the inhabitants, whether ſuch as remained in town or 
withdrew. for perſonal ſecurity, upon finding themſelves 
reſtored-to the ſafe and peaceable enjoyment of their an- 
cient rights, freed from what they deemed an odious ty- 
rannical authority, in a ſituation to triumph over the 
diſgrace of their enemies, and with the proſpect of ſpeedy 
relief from the diſtreſſes which they had been under for 
many tedious months—that joy is more eaſily conceived 
than expreſſed. They received the commander in chief 
with every mark of reſpect and gratitude, which could 
be ſhown to a deliverer. 
Mar. At his excellency's requeſt, Dr. Elliot preached a 
5. hankſpiving ſermon on the opening afreſh of the Thur! 
. day's lecture. That you may not be at the trouble of 
turning to your Bible, take his text in manuſcript, 
t Loo upon Zion the city of our ſolemnities: thine 
eyes ſhall fee Jeruſalem a quiet habitation, a tabernacle 
that ſhall not be taken down: not one of the ſtakes 
thereof ſhall ever be removed, neither ſhall any of the 
cords thereof be broken.” When you are minded to 
examine the context, look for chap.-xxxiii. 20. of Iſaiab. 
The general and a number of officers atrended. A din- 
ner was provided for his excellency and other gentlemen 
in public and private life. The day after the lecture, the 
29- Maſſachuſett's council and houſe of repreſentatives com- 
plimented him in a joint addreſs. They took notice, 
among many other things, of his attention to the civil 
conſtitution of the colony; of the regard he had alway 
ſhown for the lives and health of thoſe under his com- 
mand; of his having attended to the preſervation of 
AO Frog | their 
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now were, without that effafion of blood they © much 
' wiſhed to avoid. When they exprefied their guod 
wiſhes for him at the cloſe, they began with, „May 
you ſtill go on, approved by heaven, revered by all 
good men, and dreaded by thoſe tyrants who claim their 
fellow men as their property” and finiſhed with, © May 
furure generations in the peaceful enjoyment of that free- 
dom, the exerciſe of which your ſword ſhall have eſta- 
bliſhed, raiſe the richeſt and moſt laſting monuments to 
the name of a Waſhington.” His anſwer was proper, 
moderate, and becoming his ſituation. It will be to his 
honor to mention, that in private converſation, he en- 
preſſed himſelf to this purpoſe: The recovery af 
Boſton, by the ſpeedy flight of the enemy, is more ſatiſ- 
factory than a victory gained at the expence of much 
blood-ſhed.” When he ſent off an expreſs to Lord 
Stirling at New York, he wrote, Gen. Howe aban« 
doned Boſton without deſtroying it. The town is in a 
much better ſituation, and leſs injured than I expected, 
from the reports I had received; though to be ſure, it is 
valuable furniture.” The following anecdote of the ge- 
neral may be acceptable. A gentleman who had heard 
the Rev. Mr. Davis relate, that col. Waſhington had 
mentioned—he kneweof no muſic © pleaſing as the 


20Z 


whiſtling of bullets ; being alone in converſation wich 


him at Cambridge, aſked him whether it was as had 
been related; the general anſwered 4 If I faid fo, it 
was when I was young.” Let us take a tranſient notice 
of the hardſhips experienced by the Boſton inhabitants, 
. ROrueY in che rown, or withdrew from 
it, 
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men and refided elſewhere till the evacuation. Notwith- 
ſtanding the univerſal profeſſion- of patriotiſm, advan- 
tages were too generally taken for oppreſſing them, by 
extravagant charges. A ſenſible writer juſtly cenſured 
ſuch proceedings in the Connecticut gazette; and com- 
plwained, that the refugees were obliged to pay far higher 
rents for houſes than uſual, and in ſome inſtances dou- 
ble. The greateſt ſufferings of thoſe Who remained, 
aroſe from the want of fuel and freſh proviſions, not to 
mention ſuch as reſulted from the preſence of the Britiſh 
army and navy. Freſh proviſions were not alway to be 
had, and were moſtly too dear for the lower-claſs to 
obtain; but at length the rations of the ſoldiers were ſo 
plentiful, that by the aid of theſe and arrivals from Eu- 
rope, they that remained in the town had à tolerable 
fupply of pork, peas; falt-butter, ſweet - oil and bread, 
at a moderate price. But the intenſe cold of the ſeaſon 
rendered the want of fuel extremely grievous. Fami- 
hes; which had been accuſtomed to plenty, were obliged 
to burn with the moſt ſparing hand, and to ſave by going 
to cheir beds very early, and leaving them as late. Many 
kept to them in the ſharpeſt weather, other than as they 
got up to dreſs their victuals and eat their meals. Num- 
ders, to ſupply the want of fuel, pulled up the floors of 
their houſes, the ſtairs, and whatever offered. The 
* wooden” buildings; taken down by order of gen. Howe, 
were appropriated to the uſe of the royal refugees. It 
was as much charity to the poorer inhabitants to admit 
them to a ſmall fire, as to furniſh them with victuals. 
Tou muſt recollect the hard froſts you have in Britain, 
once in a great number of years, to conceive of what 
E 25-1014 WO from the 
long 
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long continued froſts of this country, The houſes which 1776. 
the Britiſh officers inhabited while in Boſton, were gene- 
rally left in good condition; but afterward much da- 
maged when tenanted by the Americans, whoſe ſtile of 
OH ee to pay attention to neatneſs and 

ce. 

Ney York, he probably, is henceforward to be the 
cribs of, ovicn, Gen, Lee has left the city ſome: | 
time, and is gone to the ſouthward, While there, he 
took care to remove. the good cannon on the battery, ' 
and at the king's ſtore, amounting to about a hundred, 
to a place of ſafety; a third of them are thirty-twa 
pounders. He alſo drew up another tremendous oath 
to be adminiſtered to the tories, and ſent. capt. Sears 
over to Queen's county with it: which led congreſs to 
reſolve, © That no oath by way of teſt be impoſed upon, 
exacted or required of any of the inhabitants of theſe 
colonies, by any military officer.” In many of the ſtreetg, ]. 
of the city there are breaſt-works, barricado's, &c. and 
more are making, together with forts. in abundance. 
Actual ſervice began in the colony. A Britiſh Nloop ſent Agel 
her boat, aſhore on Staten Iſland to get water, and a 

party of riſiemen took the boat and crew priſoners. 
The firing between the ſloop and the riflemen laſted all 
day. The city, in a week's time, was thronged with 
provincials; and it might be concluded, that the envi- 
rons were not very ſafe from ſo undiſciplined a multi- 
tude ; but there are few inſtances of ſo great a number 
of troops being together with ſo little miſchief done by 
them. However as they (eſpecially the Connecticut ſol- | 
diers, whora ſome pronounce the dirtieſt people on the 
continent) are not particularly attentive to cleanlineſs, 
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| they ever get poſſeſſion of them, muſt be years in clean- 
ing them; unleſs they get new floors, and new plaiſter 
the walls. Gov. Tryon has loſt his credit with the citi- 
zens, and is now ſpoken of with contempt and diſguſt. 
The governor of Virginia, Lord Dunmore, was no 
leis popular than Tryon at one time ; but is at length 

as little reſpected by the Virginians as the other is by the 
New Yorkers. The meaſures he has continued to pur- 
ſue, have only increafed, inſtead of diminiſhing the ge- 
neral reſentment. We left him on board ſhip off Nor- 
folk, on the 14th of December, and col. Robert Howe 

in poſſeſſion of the town. The Liverpool frigate arrived 
from Great Britain. Soon after, the captain ſent a flag 
of truce, and demanded to be inform&d whether his 
majeſty's ſhips of war would be ſupplied from the ſhore 
with proviſions : the reply was in the negative; and the 
mips in the harbour being continually annoyed by the 
rifleraen from behind the buildings and warehoufes on 
the wharfs, it was determined to diſlodge them by de- 
ſtroying the ſame. Previous notice was given, that the 
women, children, and other innocent - perſons, might 
Jan. remove from the danger. The entrance of the new 
"* year was ſignalized at four o'clock in the morning, by a 
violent cannonade- from the Liverpool, two floops of 
war, and the governor's armed ſhip the Dunmore; ſe- 
conded by parties of ſailors and marines, who landed 
and fired the houſes next the water. Where buildings 
Inſtead of being covered with tile, ſlate, or lead, are co- 
vered with ſhingles, (thin light pieces of fir or cedar, 
half a yard in length, and about fix inches broad) let 

. the wind be ever ſo moderate, they will, upon being 
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fired, be likely to communicate the conſlagratiom to'a 7776. 
diſtance, ſhould the weather be dry, by the - lighted 
burning ſhingles being driven by the force of the flames 
to the tops of other houſes. Thus it happened here ; 
and moſt bf the town was deſtroyed. Col, Howe, by 
his poſitive orders and preſence, did all he could to extin- 
guiſh-the fire; but in vain. It is not improbable, that 
ſome of the ſoldiers and negroes, regardleſs of all orders, 
inſtead of extinguiſhing, uſed all their endeavours to 
ſpread the flames; and thought - themſelves juſtified, 
upon the principle of the property's belonging to perſons 
inimical to the liberties of America. A part of the 
| houſes however, were afterward valued, and then burnt 
by the direction of the ruling civil authority. Thus 
the whole town was reduced to aſhes, that the enemy 
might have no ſhelter, ſhould they be inclined to eſta- 
bliſh a poſt on the ſpot. A few men were killed and 
wounded on both fides at the burning of Norfolk, the 
moſt populous and conſiderable town for commerce of 
any in the colony. It contained about 600 inhabitants, 
and many in affluent circumſtances. The whole loſs is 
eſtimated at more than three hundred thouſand pound 
ſterling. However urgent the neceſſity, it was an odious 
buſineſs for a governor to be himſelf a principal actor 
in burning and deftroying the beſt town in his govern- 
ment. The Americans afterward cut off every poſſible 
reſource from the ſhips, burnt and deſtroyed the houſes 
and plantations within reach of the water; and obliged 
the people, chiefly royaliſts, to remove with their cattle 
and proviſions further into the country. The horrid 
diſtreſſes brouglit upon numbers of innocent; perfons 
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1776 theſes operations, muſt pain the feelings: ee 
not hardened by party ſpirit. 

— — grentiqn, Though | 

he was' obliged to take refuge on board a; ſhip, of war, 

he contemplated the reduction of; North, Carolina to 

royal obedience. He had been informed, that a ſqua- 

dron of men of war, with ſeyen regiments, under the 
conduct of Sir Peter Parker and lord Cornwallis, were 

to leave Ireland on an expedition to the ſouthern pro- 

vinces in the beginning of the year, and that. Nertb Ca- 

rolina was their firſt, if not principal object. He. knew 

alſo that gen. Clinton, with a ſmall detachment, was on 

his way to meet them at Cape Fear. He had for ſome 

time formed a connection with the regulators and, high- 

land- ernigrants, in the weſtern, parts of the: province. 

To theſe people he ſent ſeveral commiſſions for the 

raiſing and commanding of regiments, and, granted 

another to Mr. M Donald to act as their gencral. He 

alſo commanded all perſons by proclamatign, . to repair 

to the royal ſtandard, which was to be erected þy the 

general about che middle. of Februsqh., The high- 

landers and regulators collected and imbodięd at Croſs 

Creek the beginning of the month; and by. the, Igth 

amounted to about fifteen or ſixteen, hundred. Gen, 

Moore hearing that they were aſſernbling, marched with 

his own regiment, and all the militia, he could collec, 

Feb, about 1 100 in all, to an important, poſh within ſeven 

15. miles of Croſs Creek, which he ſecured on the 15th, 

On the nach they marched within four miles of him, and 

20. ſent in, by a flag ↄf truce, the governor's proclamation, 

a manifeſto, and a letter to the general, which he an- 
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North-yeſt riyer, and took their route to Negro Head 1776- 


Point, On information hereof gen. Moore ſent an ex- 
preſs to col. Calwel}, who was upon his march with $00 
men to join him, and directed him how to proceed upon 
the occafion. Colonels Lillington and Aſhe were ordered, 
if poſſible, to reinforce him; and if they could not, to take 
poſſeſſion of Moore's Creek bridge. The general pur- 
ſued the enemy ; but did not come up with them. He 

propoſed getting to and ſecuring the bridge, which was 
about ten miles from them. Want of horſes occaſioned 
a delay; but col. Lillington had taken his ſtand there 
juſt in time, and the next afternoon was reipforced by 
col. Caſwell, The colonels immediately raiſed a ſmall 
breaſt work, and deſtroyed part of the bridge, The 


next morning at break of day, an alarm gun was fired, ,,, 


directly after which, ſcarcely leaving the Americans a 
moment to e, the enemy with capt. M*Cleod 
at their bead (gen. M Donald being ill) made their 
attack, Finding a ſmall intrenchment next the bridge 
quite empty, they concluded that the Americans had 
abandoned their poſt, and in the moſt furious manner 
adyanced within thirty paces of their breaſt work and 
artillery, where they met with a warm 657 HR Cap- 
tains M Cleod and Campbell fell within a few paces of 
it; and in a few minutes the whole army was put to 
flight, and ſhamefully abandoned their general, who was 
the next day taken priſoner. They loſt only about 70 
killed and wounded, The Americans had only two 
wounded, one of whom ſurvived. The conquerors 
took 13 waggons, 350 guns and ſhot bags, about 150 
ſwords and dirks, and 1500 excellent rifles. The j Joy + 
this congueſt diffuſed l che North We is 


Vol. II. incon- 


7. 
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1776-jnconceivable, the 1 importance of it being heightened by 
gen. Clinton and lord William Campbell 8 being then 
at Cape Fear in ſanguine expectation of being joined 
- by the vanquiſhed,” The Americans under colonels 
Caſwell and Lillington were about 1000 ſtrong. Parties 
of men have been diſperſed through the colony, to appre- 
hend ſuſpected perſons, and diſarm all the highlanders 
and regulators routed in the battle, who are diſcharged 
if privates, but the officers : are ſecured. It was but a 
few months ſince ceapt. M*Cleod 
and another officer took a ſolemn oath before the com- 
mittee at Newbern, that their buſineſs in North Caro. 
lina was only to ſee their friends and relations. 
In Seuth Carolina, when the recommendation of the 
continental congreſs for the eſtabliſhment of a. form of 
vernment came to be confidered; a great. part of the 
provincial congreſs oppoſed the meaſure ; it had fo much 
the appearance of an eternal ſeparation from a country, 
by. a reconciliation with which many yet hoped for a re- 
turn of ancient happineſs. While they were ſuſpended 
on this important debate, an expreſs arrived from Sa- 
yannah, with the 'a& of parliament, pafſed December 
21, 17757 confiſcating all the American property found 
floating upon the water; and compelling all the crews 
| belonging to American veſſels, without diſtinction of 
perſons, to ſerve as common ſailors in the Britiſh: ſhips 
of war. By this act they conſidered all the coloniſts 
from New Hampſhije to Georgia inclufively, as thrown 
out of the king's protection. The timely arrival of it b 
turned the ſeale, filenced all who were advocates for a 
| peconciliation, and produced a majority for an indepen- 
gent c conſtitution, In leſs than an hour after the act was 
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bead in the convention, an order was iffued to, Kee for uk 


the public,” a Jamaica veſſel laden with ſugar, whichſhad 


put ite Charleſtown in her way for London; 7 chough 


ſhe had the day before obtained leave to pals the torts, 


und meant to ſail in the afternoon; Still the attachment 


of nunihers to Great Britain was ſo ſtrong, that thovgh 
they aſſented to the eſtablimment of an independent 
. conſtitution ; yet it was carried after a long. debate, chat 
it 1s only to exiſt © till a reconciliation with Great, Bri- 
tain and the colonies ſhall take place. « 
The tranſactions in Georgia remain to be related. Gen. 
Howe while at „in order to obtain rice, ſent 
major Grant and capt. Maitland with four tranſports and 
200 matines to Savannah. The South Carolina con- 
greſs having timely information; commiſſioned col. Spe- 
phen Bull to act in aid of the Georgians : he accord 
ingly marched a body to their aſſiſtance. A battery 
was erected, which fired ſrmartly upon the tranſports on 
their arrival in the harbour. - Upon this they went round 
an iſland in the night to get at ſome veſſelz poipg to 


Great Britain. About four o'clock in the moping of iur. 
Match the third, the enemy, by colluſion wich the ma- 3. 


ters arid” others, got on board theſe ſhips, where they 
attempted to conceal themſelyes. But knowledge of it | 
being- obtained, 3oo men were immediattly marched 
oppoſite the ſhipping, with three four-pounders, , and 
threw up a breaſt work. Firing between both parties 
after a while enſued, At length it was determined, to 
burn the veſſels, and orders were iſſued to fire the In- 


rerneſs and cut her look: ; which being executed, the 
* Dr. Ramfay's Hiſtory"'6f the" Revolution of 'Sourk Ecrolind) 


rok | i. p. $2; and onward, | : 
22 | ' marines. 
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1776. marines in the utmoſt confuſion, got on ſhore in the 
marſh, while the riflemen and field pieces were inceſ- 
ſantly galling them. The ſhipping alſo were in the ut- 
moſt diſorder. Some got up the river under cover of 
an armed ſloop, while others caught the flame, and, as 
they paſſed and repaſſed with the tide, were the ſubject 
ol gratulation and applauſe. Seven loaded veſſels were 
burnt, and the intention of gen. Howe entirely fruſtrated. 
Philadelphia will detain us for a while. Congreſs 
Jan. reſolved, © That to expreſs the veneration of the United 
*5* Colonies for their late general, Richard Montgomery, 
and the deep ſenſe they entertain of the many ſignal and 
important ſervices of that gallant officer ; and to tranſ- 
mit to future ages, as examples truly worthy. of imita- 
tion, his patriotiſm, conduct, boldneſs of enterpriſe, in- 
ſuperable perſeverance, | and contempt of danger and 
death, a monument be procured from. Paris, or any 
other part of France, with an inſcription ſacred to his 
memary, and expreſſive of his amiable character and 
heroic atchievements ; and that Dr. Smith be deſired to 
prepare and deliver a funeral oration in honor of the ge- 
neral, and thoſe officers and ſoldiers, who ſo magnani- 
mouſly fought and fell with him in NILS Vo prin- 
ciples of American liberty.“ 

They ordered gen. Thomas to take the enmmand 
of the troops in Canada; endeavoured to collect gold 
and ſilver, in exchange for continental bills of credit, 

Mar. for the ſervice in that quarter; and appointed Dr. Frank- 
20, lin, Samuel Chaſe, and Charles Carroll eſqrs. commiſ- 
ſioners to form a union between the people of the United 
Colonies and thoſe of that province. They left New 
York in the beginning of April on their way thither. 
| As 
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As the prieſts have been prevailed upon to refuſe the fa- 775 
craments to thoſe of the Canadians, who are deemed 
rebels, and as it operates powerfully againſt the Ame- 
rican intereſt, a prieſt is gone from Maryland to perform ' 
all the needful ſervices of the Romiſh religion. Con- 
greſs came to the reſolution, . That the inhabitants of 23. 
theſe colomes be permitted to fit out armed veſſels to 
cruiſe on the enemies of the United Colonies ;” and 
many others which related to it. They took notice, in 
the declaration which preceded them, of the act of par- 
liament paſſed the 21ſt of December. This act has 
made many converts to independency in all the colonies. 
After reading gen. Waſhington's letter of the 19th, in- 
forming congreſs of the evacuation of Boſton, they or- 
dered thanks to be preſented to him, in their own and 
in the name of the Thirteen United Colonies; and to 
the officers and ſoldiers under his command ; and that 
a medal of gold be ſtruck in commemoration. of the 
event, and preſented to his excellency. They reſolved April 
to admit of the importation of any goods and merchan- & 
diſe, (if not of the growth, prodution or manufae- 
ture of, or brought from any country under the domi- 
nion of the king of Great Britain) except Faſt India 
tea. They on the ſame day determined, That no ſlaves 
be imported into any of the colonies.” They ordered 1 
a ſpeech to be delivered to capt. White Eyes, whom 
they, no leſs than lord Dunmore, in compliance with 
the expectation of the Indian, addrefiedt WE we 
age: White Eyes.” © 4 * 

The diſuſe of tea is ahi faſlionable Foe the 
United Colonies. It became ſo in the Maſſachuſetts, 
POP * — teas were deſtroyed 
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1776. on n the 16th, 1773. Coffee, which is about 
nine-peace ſterling the pound, is ſubſtituted by vaſt 
numbers for the once fayorite herb of China; now the 
more readily exploded. for having been. the accidental 

occaſion of, the troubles with which the colonilts are ex- 
| erciſcd. 
=_ Apr. Dr; Warren's merit obliges me to * that the 
, lodge of Free Maſons, whereof he was late grand maſter, 
agreed to take up his remains, and in the uſual funeral 
folemnities of that ſociety decently to inter the ſame. The 
ſpot where he was buried, was pointed out with thoſe at- 
tending citcumſtances that aſſured. them, that they had 
gained the poſſeſſion. thereof though conſiſting! of bones 
s- only ;;which were honorably interred in Boſton, being at- 
tended by a grand proceſſion, of the fociety, accom- 
panied by a crowd of ſpectators. 

Commodore Ezekiel Hopkins's naval expedition is 
the laſt article of intelligence to be related. The fleet 
conſiſted; of two ſhips, two hrigs, and a ſloop, all armed 
and well manned, including better than 200 marines, 

Feb. On the 17th, of February they left Cape Henlopen, and 
0 17. after, a pleaſant paſſage of fifteen days, came to an anchor 
9 off the iſland Abacco, about ſeventeen leagues from 
* New Providence, which gave the commiodore an op- 

of inquiring into the ſtate of the laſt iſland, and 

of learning that it was well ſupplied with warlike ſtores: 
on which it, was deemed, a proper object. The marines 
were embarked on board ſome ſmall veſſels belonging to 
New Providence, which had been taken; and the whole 

ſailed Saturday evening, March the ad; the nent morn- 
ing all the men were landed at the eaſt end af the iſland 


They: were marahed toward the fart built about half 
„ 82 : way 
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proaching it, the garriſon fired upon them; then ſpiked 


215 
way between the landing and town. Upon their ap- 1576. 


up the cannon, and retired to the fort within the town. Mar. 


The Americans took poſſeſſion of that which had been 
abandoned, and ſtayed there the whole night to refreſh 

themſelves. The next morning they marched forward 
to the town, and entered it without meeting any inter- 
ruption, The officer went to the governor, and de- 
manded the keys of the fort, which were immediately 
given. Upon taking poſſeſſion of it, he found: 40 can- 
non mounted and well loaded, beſide a great quantity 
of ſhot and ſhells, with 15 braſs- mortars, but miſſed of 
the grand article, 150 caſks of powder, which the go» 
vernor carefully ſent off the night- before. They re- 
mained' on the iſland, till they had gotten all the ſtores on 
board the fleet, and- then the whole took their depar- 
ture on the 17th . They brought away with them go- 
vernor Montford Braun; the lieut. governor, and a coun- 
ſellor. 


The fleet fell iAawitd o iich hennes on te eat Ae 


end of Long Iſland, and took her. The next day they + 
took a bomb brig of eight guns and two howitaers, ten 
ſwivels. and forty eight men, well found with all- ſorts of 
ſtores, arms} poder, &c. On the 6th, about one in 
the morning, they fell in with his mgeſty's ſhip the 
Glaſgow (of twenty nine pounders and 1 go men) and 
capt. Hopleins, jun. came up with the Glaſgow,, and 
upon finding who ſhe was,; immediately fired her broad 
ſide; when the Glaſgow: made her a return of two-fold, 
and · with · the weight of her metal damaged her ſo much 
in her hull and rigging, as obliged her to retire for a 
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while to refit. On her retiring, the Alfred of twenty 
nine pounders on the lower, and ſix ten pounders on the 


upper deck, commanded by the commodore, capt. 


Hopkins, ſen. came up and engaged the Glaſgow for 
three glaſſes, as hot as poſſible on both ſides. While 
thus engaged, the Columbus, capt. Whipple, of eighteen 
nine pounders on the lower, and ten ſix pounders 
on the upper deck, ran under the Glaſgow's ſtern, raked 


her as ſhe paſſed, and then luft on her lee-beam, while 


the Annadona brig of ſixteen ſix pounders, took her 
ſtation on the larboard quarter of the Glaſgow ; the 


Providence ſloop of twelve fix pounders altered her ſta- 


tion occaſionally, By day light the ſtation of the Ame. 
nican veſfels was changed,” as the two ſhips had dropt 
on each quarter of the Glaſgow, while one of the brigs 
kept aſtern, giving a continual fire. Capt. Tyringham 


- Howe; of the Glaſgow, perceiving the force of the Ame- 


rican fleet, ſeemingly- increaſed by a large ſhip and a 
ſhow, which kept to windward as ſoon as the action be- 


gan, and diſcerning none of capt. Wallace's fleet to af- 


ford bim the proſpect of ſupport, very prudently made 
all che all he could crowd, and ſwod in far Newport 
The bravery of capt. Howe's behaviour is to be com- 


mended. That he ſhould have eſcaped from a. force, 


ſo much ſuperior: when united, does not give ſatisfac- 
tion to the Americans, and is imputed to ſome failure 
in conduct or courage on the fide of their commanders. 
Commodore Hopkins, in his account of the action, has 
written, We received a conſiderable damage in our 
ſhip, but the greateſt was in having our wheel rope and 
blocks ſnot away, which gave the Glaſgow time to make 
-Gil; and I did not think proper to follow, as it would 
l a have 
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have brought on an action with the whole of their fleet, 1376 
and I had upward of thirty of our beſt ſeamen on board 
the prizes: I therefore thought it moſt prudent to give 
over the chace, and ſecure our prizes ; and having taken 
the Glaſgow's tender, arrived the ſeventh with all the 
fleet” at New London. The congreſs have given Apeil 
orders, * that the cannon and doch other ones as 'ae © 
not neceſſary for the fleet, be landed and left at New 
London; and that ſuch of the cannon and wheels as 
gov. Trumbull ſhall direct, may be employed for the 
defence of that harbour,” 

Commodore Hopkins is thought not to have followed 
his inſtructions; and to have diſpl&aſed by departing - 
from them. The Alfred had fix men killed and as many 
wounded. The Cabot had four men killed and 
wounded, the captain among the latter. The Colum- 
bus had one man who loſt his arm. The" Glaſgow had 
one man killed, and three wounded by the muſketry 
from the Americans. The main damage on each fide 
lay in the hulls and rigging, | 

Many of your papers, it is obſerved, are very liberal 
in beſtowing upon the coloniſts the appellation of re- 
bels, traitors, cowards, &c. while thoſe printed on this 
fide the Atlantic are calling the parties employed againſt 
the Americans by ſea and land, pirates, banditti, mini- 
ſterial butchers, butchering aſſaſſins, cut-throars, thieves, 
&c. Theſe abuſive names take with the unthinking 
multitude, whether in high or low life, and ſer a keener 
edge upon the ſpirit of party; but are productive of 
much cruelty, and tend to beget a rooted antipathy. 
Lou will not object to any expence, that may at- 
tend che conveyance of this letter by way of France, 

no 
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ns. no other ſafe, one offeriug at preſent, My correſpon- 


dent there will cheerfully undertake the care of any you | 


ma want to forward. to America. 


© % 
„ 


e e e 


T choice of Won Watbiogon ala; by con- 
grels, to be commander. in chief of the American 
8 is adjudged highly prudent by che firſt military 
characters that have ſerved in America, and who con- 
jecture from his acceptance, that the reduction of 1 
colonies by an armed ſorce will be more difficult, chan 
generally expected. The miniſters of ſtate, _ 
are bent upon making the attempt. They have not pro- 
fited by the Lexington ſkirmiſhes, nor the Breeds-hill 
battle, It would be happier for the nation, would they 
copy the conduct of the Spaniſh. court, toward. the in- 
habitants of Biſcay, near upon a hundred and. fifty years 
back. In 1632, the court laid ia duty upon ſalt, contrary 
dg the privileges of the people. Upon this the jphabi- 
tants of Bilboa roſe, and maſſacred all the. officers ap- 
pointed to collect it, and All the officers. of the grand 
n . Three. thouſand. troaps were ſent. to on. 
m 
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them for rehellion: theſe they fought, and totally de- 1775. 
ſeated, driving moſt of them into the ſea, which diſ- 
couraged the court from purſuing their plan of taxatian; 
and induced them to leave thaſe, whom they had con- 
fidered in à ſtate of rebellion, to the full emoymens, of 
their ancient privileges, It is thought, that'a-treary 
with the court of Peterſpurgh for 20,000 Ruſſians, was 
at one time the laſt year, in conſiderable farwardneſs ; 
but that the extreme diſtance of the ſervice, the diffi 
culry of recall, the little probability of the return; of 
many, and the eritical- ſtate of public affairs thraugh 
Europe, rendered it nn 2 
hopes of ſucceſs, 

In all the 2 affairs are a 
ſubject of writing or converſation, the general voice is 
rather favorable to the Americans. In this particularly, 
the lower claſs of people are adverſe to the war. They 
have boldly and without reſtraint condemned” the con- 
duct of their rulens in terms of the utmoſt acrimony. 
But this has not been regarded, other than as it has ob- 
ſo, heavily. before. The reluctance of individuals has 
been ſtriking and peculiar: they have not only refuſed 
the uſual proffers of encouragement, but reprohated, 
with, indignation, the cauſe in which they were ſolicited 
to engage, and exerted, themſelves to hinder, others en- 
gaging, Neither prateſtants; nor catholics-in anꝝ num- 
ber, have been provailed upon either in England or Ire- 
land, to inliſt ſarghe American ſervice, though thte boun- 
to facilitate the/levies. The recruiting: officers:have-de» 
Mit. Adams's Defonce of: the: America Conſtitutions p--166) - 
3 Clared, 
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mane they never before. met with ſo many mortifica- 


tions in this branch of military buſineſs.” But among 
the higher orders of men, a ſtrange inſenſibility with re- 
ſpect to public affairs ſeemingly prevailed. The ac- 
counts of the late military actions, as well as political 
proceedings of no leſs importance, were received nearly 
with as much indifference, as if they wholly concerned 
other nations with whom we were ſcarce connected. You 
muſt except from theſe obſervations the people of Nor/b 
Britain, who, almoſt to a man, fo far as they can be de- 
ſcribed under any particular denomination, not only ap- 
plauded, but proffered liſe and fortune in ſupport of 
the preſent meaſures. The ſame approbation was alſo 
given and affurances made, though with leſs earneſtneſs 
and unanimity, by a number. of towns in England. 

The loſs of the American commerce was not gene- 
rally felt. The prodigious remittances of corn during 
the Britiſh ſcarcity, and the larger than uſual ſums 
which the coloniſts were enabled to pay from the ad- 


vanced prices of various articles, theſe together occa- 


fioned an extraordinary influx of money; while an un- 
uſual demand for goods and manufactures of various 
ſorts, from different parts of Europe, produced a quick 
circulation of trade, kept up the ſpirits of the mer- 
cantile claſſes, and prevented their complaining for want, 
of the American market. Great numbers at the fine 
time were rendered perfectly unconcerned at what had 
happened in America, or were even rejoiced, becauſe 


of the benefits they were receiving from the conteſt. 


The war being carried on at ſuch a diſtance, gave em- 
ployment and emolument to an -amazing number of 
N eee that: bullle of ba and plenty vf 

; 75D caſh, 
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caſh, which checked all obſervation of deficiencies in 177g. 
other branches of traffic. Add, that a tribe of contrac- 
tors, dealers, and gameſters in ſtocks and money tranſ- 
ations, - were- themſelves animated, and encouraged 
others to join in juſtifying and ſupporting governmental 
meaſures. Hence, that apathy which has been noted; 

and which continued nnn 
ment. 


The miniſtry gave into great expences, hk the 
army at. Boſton with freſh proviſions and other articles. 
It is faid, that five thouſand oxen, and fourteen thou- 
ſand of the largeſt and fatteſt ſheep, beſide a vaſt num- 
ber of hogs, were purchaſed and ſent out alive. Vege- 
tables of all kinds were bought up in incredible quanti- 
ties. Ten thouſand butts of ſtrong beer were ſupplied 
by rwo brewers, The ſeemingly trifling neceſſaries of 
vegetables, caſks and vinegar, amount in two diſtinct 
articles, detached from the general comprehenſion of 
other proviſions, to near twenty-two thouſand pound: 
and the hay, oats, and beans, for the ſingle regiment of 
light cavalry there, amount to nearly as much. To 
whatever it was owing, the tranſports were not ready to 
fail, till the year was far ſpent. By this mean they were 
detained on the coaſts by contrary winds, or toſſed about 
by tempeſts, until the greater part of their live cargoes 
of hogs, . and particularly of ſheep, periſhed, ſo that the 
channel was every where ſtrowed with their floating car. 
caſes. A large part of the vegetables muſt alſo have 
been deſtroyed by exceſſive fermentation, 
| The retaliation practiſed by congreſs in cutting off 
the Britiſh fiſheries from all colonial proviſions and ſup- 
plies, threw the whole buſineſs upon the banks and coaſts 

| . of 
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n. of Newfoundland into the greateſt confuſion, and 


11. 


brought diſtreſs upon all who were employed by ſea or 
land in that quarter. Inſtead of proſecuting the ſervice 


they went upon, many of the ſhips were oonſtrained to 
make the beſt of their way to every place where provi- 
fions could be procured. It was computed, that to the 
value of a full half million ſterling was left in the bowels 
of the deep, and for ever loſt to mankind, by the firſt 
_"_—_ of the fiſhery bill. 

The ſtorm which happened laſt September the 1 ith, 
during the fiſhing ſeaſon, and of which you will hw 


received ſome general accounts, may probably be reck- 


oned by the Americans, as it is here by the more ſcrious 


of thoſe who favor them, a providential retaliation of 


the foupreme Ruler on ſuch as had deprived them, by a 
parliamentary act, of that ſuſtenance, which ſeemed to 
be given them as their peculiar property. Left you 
ſhould not have had the particulars, let me mention, 
that a moſt dreadful tempeſt, of a particular kind, diſ- 
charged itſelf on the coaſts of Newſoandland, The ea 
roſe near upon thirty feet almoſt inſtantly. Above ſeven 
hundred boats, with all their people, periſhed, and eleven 
hips with moſt of their crews. At Havre de Grace, no 
fewer than three hundred boats were loſt. The devaſta- 
tion was hardly leſs on the land ; the waters broke in 
beyond their uſual bounds, and-occafioned vaſt deftruc- 
tion. The ſhores preſented a ſhocking ſpectacle. 

- As the time approached for the meeting of parliament, 
addreſſes were poured in from different quarters, con- 
demning the conduct of the Americans; approving of 
all che acts of government; and in general recommend- 
A in the ſame, until the colonies ſhall 

be 
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be reduced to a thorough: obedience. AMaucheſter diſ- 1755. 
tinguiſhed itſelf by taking the lead. Theſe addreſſes 
neceſſarily implied an approbation of the meaſure that 
was then in execution, viz. the ſending of five battalions 
of Hanoverian troops, to replace the like number of 
Britiſh, in the garriſons of Gibraltar and Minorca, thereby 
to increaſe the force in America with the addition of the 
latter. The electoral regiments ſailed for the places of 
deftination the firſt of Noveraber. 
E 
preſented from ſeveral places. Great bodies of Ameri- 
can, African and Weſt-India merchants, with a mayo- 
rity of the inhabitants of the cities of London- and 
Briſtol, ſtill ſtruggled to have matters reſtored to their 
ancient ſtate, bug to no purpoſe. At a numerous meet- 
ing of the freeholders of Middleſex, after agreeing to 
inſtruct their members in behalf of public liberty, it 
was moved and carried, « that a letter ſhould be ad- 
dreſſed from the freeholders of Middleſex to thoſe of 
Great Britain.” The tenor of it is in favor of a recon- 
ciliation with America, and againſt the proſecution of 
the miniſterial war. Four days after, the lord mayor, 20. 
Mr. Wilkes, acquainted the livery with his having re- 
ceived a letter from the continental congreſs, which was 
read when it was moved and paſſed in the affirmative; 
that a letter addreſſed from the livery of London to 
the electors of Great Britain ſnould be read; which was 
done, and afterward publiſhed. Three days before the 
meeting of parliament, an event toak place, which for 
awhile engaged the public attention. Rumors of com- 
dinations in favor of the Americans, had been frequent. 
It was ſaid, chat they ware privately abetted by the ad- 


vice 
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1775- vice and correſpondence, and aſſiſted by the purſes of 


perſonages of high rank and importance. Theſe re- 
ports ſpread much alarm through the nation, and exaſ- 
perated thoſe who confidered the Americans as rebels, 
Hints and ſuſpicions were given and taken; and at 
length a ſeeming foundation for them appeared. Mr. 


OR. Sayre, an American born, and a banker in London, was 
3* ſecured; and being examined before the ſecretary of 


ſtate, Lord Rochford, and confronted by his accuſer, 
was committed to the tower for high treaſon, on the ri- 
diculous charge, of a deſign of ſeizing his majeſty at 
noon day, in his paſſage to the houſe of peers ; of con- 
veying him a priſoner to the tower, and afterward out of 
the kingdom; and of overturning the whole form of 
government, by bribing.a few ſergeants of the guards, 


who were alſo to bribe their men. After a cloſe and 


26, 


ſevere confinement of five days, an habeas corpus was 
granted, and he was brought before the lord chief juſtice 
of the king's bench, who admitted him to bail, on his 
own ſecurity, in the trifling ſum of five hundred pounds, 
and that of two ſureties in as much, for his appearance 
to anſwer the charge. No proſecution was attempted, 
and at the ſeſſion in December it was moved to have his 
recogniſance diſcharged, which was granted accordingly. 
The ſecretary will be ſued for illegal impriſonment, 


_ though it is thought his conduct is juſtifiable in point of 


law. His majeſty opened the ſeſſion of parliament with 
a ſpeech; which propoſed ſanguinary meaſures, and 


charged the American leaders with having nothing in 
view, but the eſtabliſhment of an independent empire. 
It ſays, * I have received the moſt friendly offers of 
foreign aſſiſtance; and if I | ſhall make any treaties in 

conſe- 
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conſequence thereof, they ſhall be laid before you. And'3775+ 
I have, in teſtimony of my affection for my people, 
ſent to the garriſons of Gibraltar and Port Mahon, a 
part of my electoral troops, that a larger number of the 
eſtabliſned forces of this kingdom, may be applied to 
the maintenance of its authority. When the deluded 
multitude, againſt whom this force will be directed, 
ſhall become ſenſible of their error, I ſnall be ready to 
receive the miſled with tenderneſs and mercy. I ſhall 
give authority to certain perſons to grant general or par- 
ticular pardons and indemnities, in ſuch manner, and to 
ſuch perſons, as they ſhall think fit, and to receive the 
ſubmiſſion of any province which ſhall be diſpoſed to re- 
turn to its allegiance. It may alſo be proper to autho- 
rize the perſons ſo. commiſſioned to reſtore ſuch province, 
ſo returning to ĩts allegiance, to the free exerciſe of its trade 
and commerce, and to the ſame protection and ſecurity 
as if ſuch province had never revolted.” When an ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty in anſwer to the ſpeech,” had been 
, moved and ſeconded in the houſe of commons, lord 
John Cavendiſh moved for an amendment; which occa- 
ſioned a long debate, that was carried on with the ut- 
moſt eagerneſs and unceaſing energy on both fides. The 
employment of foreign troops to reduce America, was 
an object animadverted upon by oppoſition with er 
violenee and indignation. 

General Conway, though i in place, oppoſed adminiſ- 
tration; and condemned, in the moſt deciſive terms, the 
American war, declaring it to be cruel, unneceſſary and 
unnatural— calling it in plain terms, a butchery of his 
fellow ſubjefts. He reprobated every idea of conquering 
America, ypon all the grounds of juſtice, expediency, and 
Vox. II. Q practi- 
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1 practicability. He declared in the moſt unreſerved terms 
againſt: the right of taxation, and wiſhed to ſee the de- 
claratory law repealed (though it had paſſed under his 
own auſpices when in adminiſtration) rather than it 
ſhould be employed. to colour deſigns, the moſt oppo- 
fite ta the intentions, publicly declared, of thoſe who 
ſupported it in parliament, and particularly oppoſite to 
the fulleſt declaration of his own at the time of his moving 
it. The miniſtry made as good a defence as their cauſe 

would admit; and pleaded, © We are now in a ſitu- 

ation which doth not afford a poſſibility of receding with- 
out ſhame, ruin and diſgrace.” Lord North acknow- 
ledged, that he had been deceived; that he did not 
imagine that all America would have armed in the cauſe. 
Adminiſtration, he ſaid, proceeded upon the informa- 
tion they had received: if other gentlemen were in pol- 
ſeſſion of better, why did they not communicate it ? 
Adminiſtration had oppolite information, but they ad- 
hered to that which came from perſons: whoſe intereſt 
made them parties with the inclinations. of miniſtry. 

That which they neglected; as. proceeding from miſtake 

or a wrong bias, they now- find to have been the trueſt. 

The ſpace of a whole night was conſumed in the de- 
bates upon: the royal ſpeech: it was near five in the 
morning; when. the motion made by the oppoſition. was 
rejected by 278, againſt 108, after which. the addreis 
was carried without a diviſion. - 

In the houſe of lords, the debate on * addreſs. wa 
alſo long and warm. The duke of Grafton ſuddenly 
and unexpectedly quitted adminiſtration. He went into 
a deciſive condemnation af all the acts of government 


ſor ſome time paſt with 6 _ 
0 
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jet ; and that, by the withholding of information and 
the miſrepreſeatment of facts, he had been induced to 
lend his. countenance to meaſures which he never ap- 
proved; and that he was blindly led to give a. ſupport 
to the one of coercing America, from a firm perſuaſion 
held out, that matters would never come to an extre- 
mity of that nature, and that an appearance of coercion 
was all that was: requiſite to eſtabliſh. a reconciliation. 
He aſſerted, that nothing leſs than a total repeal of all 
the American laws, which had been paſſed ſince 1763, 
could now reſtore. peace and happineſs. The lords in 
adminiſtration did not deny the imperſectneſs of their 
information in ſome matters, but pleaded the imprac- 
ticability of obtaining ſuch knowledge as might have 
prevented ſeveral diſappointments. They were obliged 
to depend upon the ſagacity and judgment of thoſe 
whom they truſted. They had taken all poſlible pains 
to proceed upon ſure grounds. It would be unjuſt to 
make them anſwerable for failures, which were occaſi- 
oned by events totally unexpected by the ſhrewdeſt per- 
ſons upon the ſpot: to ſuch alone muſt be attributed the 


general want of ſucceſs in the plans purſued in the courſe. 


of the preſent year. There were two remarkable in- 
ſtances: of this kind; the one was the total alteration of 
circumſtances in the province of New-York ; the other 
was the implicit acquieſcence of the ſouthern colonies 
in the views and arrangements of the, northern. Thele 
were events that accelerated with irreſiſtible rapidity the 
revolution of affairs through the continent, and equally 
ſurpriſed the-miniſtry, who from their intelligence, could 

Qz be 


2 | 


of the meaſures held out by the ſpeech. He declared, 778. 
that he had been deceived and miſled upon that ſub- 
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ins. be nowiſe apprehenſive of ſuch an unhappy turn. The 
defection of New York they imputed to its being com- 
pelled into meaſures, by the Connecticut inſurgents, 
which the people there would never have otherwiſe adopt- 
ed. They pleaded, © We muſt either reduce the colo- 
nies to ſubmiſſion, or for ever relinquiſh all dominion 
over them, and all advantage from North America.” 
The motion for the addreſs was at length carried by 76 
votes againſt 33. But a proteſt againſt it was drawn 
up, and ſigned by nineteen peers. In that they con- 
demned the war commenced againſt America, with the 
utmoſt freedom and aſperity; and alſo cenfured with 
equal ſeverity, the employing of foreign troops, and va- 
rious other parts of the miniſterial' conduct. r 
As none of the meaſures adopted by adminiſtration 
gave more umbrage than the employment of the Ha- 
noverian troops, oppoſition determined to bring it be- 
fore parliament, in the moſt folemn and ſerious man- 
ner. A motion was accordingly made in the houſe of 
lords, declaring that to employ foreign troops, without 
the previous conſent of parliament, was dangerous and 
unconſtitutional, as being clearly againſt law. In the 
debate which followed, various arguments were uſed for 
and againſt the legality of introducing foreign forces 
into the kingdom or its dependencies, without conſent 
of parliament, As an act of indemnity would have 
been a trecogniſance of its illegality, it was ſtudiouſly 
warded off, as well as the motion itſelf, which was de- 
feated by the previous queſtion; carried by a majority 
of 75 0 32. In the houſe of commons, the debates 
on this ſubject were no lefs elaborate, and conſiſted of 
much the ſame reaſonings. The motion was ſimilar to 
- that 


' 
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that in the houſe of lords, and was loſt in like manner, 1775. 


$1 for, and 203 againſt it. Thus was a queſtion, of 
which the magnitude is equal to that of any other fun- 
damental point in the conſtitution, put off to future de 
ciſion. While it was in agitation, an incomparable ma- 
jority of the public agreed in the opinion adopted by 
the oppoſition, However they might differ concerning 
meaſures to be purſued reſpecting America, they cordi- 
ally united with them in condemning the admiſſion of 
foreign troops into the kingdom, or its pr {paige 
without the expreſs aſſent of parliament. 

That the deſigns of the Americans might be com- 
pletely fruſtrated, it was propoſed in a committee of 
ſupply, that the nayal eſtabliſhment of ſailors and ma- 
rines, ſhould be -augmented to 28,000 men ; and that 


the number of ſhips of war on the American ſtation 


ſhould amount to eighty. The land forces were to conſiſt 
of 25,000 of the ſelecteſt troops in the ſervice. Theſe for- 
midable preparations called up the attention of ſeveral 
principal members in the oppoſition. In order, if poſ- 
ſible, to render the operations of war unneceſſary, it was 


propoſed to facilitate the means of reconciliation. To Nor, 
this purpoſe, Mr. T. Luttrell moved for: an addreſs to 


his majeſty, * humbly requeſting, that he will authorize 
the commiſſioners, who may be empowered to act in 
America, to receive. propoſals for conciliation from any 
general convention, or congreſs, or other collective bo- 
dy, that ſhall be found moſt perfectly ta convey the ſen- 
timents of one or more of the ſeveral continental colo- 
nies, ſuſpending all inquiry into the legal or illegal forms 


under which ſuch colony or colonies may be diſpoſed 


to treat, as the moſt effectual means to prevent the fun- 
„ $4 ther 
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1775. ther effuſion of blood, and toreconcile the honor and per- 


manent intereſt of Great Britain, with the requiſitions 
of his -majeſty's American ſubjects.“ The motion was 
ſeconded, but when the queſtion was put, it paſſed in 
the negative without a diviſion. Lord Barrington, in 
ſtating the army eſtimates, obſerved that the number of 
effective men in the army at Boſton by the laſt returns, 
was 7415; but that the forces in America were aug- 
mented to 34 battalions, amounting in the whole to up- 
ward of 25,000 men. This augmentation being con- 
ſiderable, he thought it neceſſary to ſpeak a few words 
on the ſubject. He faid, he underſtood that the idea 
of taxation was entirely given up, and that being the 
caſe, it was abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure the conſtitu- 
tional dependence of that country. The general plan 
of adminiſtration, he believed to be, firſt, to arm and 
ſend out commiſſioners; and then if the Americans 
ſhould continue to reſiſt, to employ againſt them the whole 
power ſent out in forcing them to obedience. His 
hint about the idea · of taxation being entirely given up, 
alarmed many gentlemen, who had ſupported govern- 
ment in their coercive- meaſures, with a view, and in a 
firm perſuaſion, that the revenue to be drawn from Ame- 
rica, would in a proportionable Rs leſſen their own 

burdens. 
Neither the ſecretary of ſtate who received the con- 
greſſional petition brought by governor Penn, nor any 
other miniſter, or perſon in authority, had ſince his ar- 
rival propoſed a ſingle queſtion to- him, or deſired the 
ſmalleſt information from him. This circumſtance gave 
countenance to the charge, that a ſyſtem had been 
chalked out for miniſters, which they were obliged 
| blindly 
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blindly to purſue, and to act in, merely as machines, 1775» 


without being at liberty to form an opinion, as to juſ- 


tice, eligibility, or conſequence. The duke of Rich- 74 


mond procured however an examination of governrr 
Pem before the houſe of lords. It appeared from his 
examination That congreſs was in the higheft venera- 
tion imaginable by all ranks and orders of men: That 
he believed implicit obedience was paid to their reſolu- 


| tions through all the provinces :—That in Pennſylvania 


20,000 effective men had voluntarily enrolled themſelves 
to enter into actual ſervice if neceſſity required; and 
character in the province That he preſumed the ma- 
jor part were in flouriſhing ſituations: That beſide 
theſe 20,000, there were 4,000 minute men, whoſe duty 
was pointed out by their deſcription. They were to be 
ready 'for ſervice at a minute's warning: That the 
Pennſylvanians perfectly underſtood the art of making 
gunpowder :>—T hat they had made that, and ſalt-petre: 
— That the art of \caſting cannon had been carried to 
as great a degree of perfection as could be imagined : 
That the Americans were equally expert with the Eu- 
ropeans in ſhip=building :—That he was ure the lan- 
guage of the congreſs expreſſed the ſenſe of the people 
of America in general, as far as it applied to Pennſyl- 
vania ; and for the other provinces he affirmed the ſame, 
though from information only: That the petition which 
he had preſemted to the king, had been conſidered as an 
olive branch, and that he had been complimented by his 
friends as the meſſenger of peace: That he imagined 
the Arriericiiris, nn much reliamee on the peti- 
: | 24 tion, 
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4775: tion, would be driven to deſperation by its non · ſucceſs: 


— That he was apprehenſive, that ſooner than yield to 
what were ſuppoſed to be the unjuſt claims of Great Bri- 
tain, the Americans would take the reſolution of calling 
in the aid of foreign aſſiſtance :—and That, in his opi- 
nion, the neglect with which the laſt petition was treated, 
would induce the Americans to reſign all hopes of pa- 
cific negotiations. When he was afterward croſs-exa- 


mined, he anſwered to ſome queſtions put. to him:— 


That except in the caſe of taxation, he apprehended, 
the Americans would have no objection to acknowledge 
the ſovereignty of Great Britain :-—That he knew no- 


thing of the proceedings of the congreſs, they were ge- 


nerally tranſacted under the ſeal of ſecrecy :—and That 
in caſe a formidable force ſhould be ſent over to Ame- 
rica in ſupport of government, he did not imagine there 
were many, who would openly profeſs ſubmiſſion to the 


authority of, parliament. When governor Penn had 
withdrawn, the duke of Richmond, after ſpeaking a few 


words, moved, That the matter of the American pe- 
tition affords ground for conciliation of the unhappy dif- 
ference ſubſiſting between the mother country and the 
colonies, and that it is highly neceſſary that proper 
ſteps be immediately taken for attaining ſo deſirable an 
object. After a long and violent debate, the motion 
in favor of the petition was rejected, by a diviſion of 
86, againſt 33, including proxies. 

The houſe of commons was filled with no leſs alter- 
cation in conſequence of the demands for the ſupplies 
on account of the American war, The land- tax was 
to be raiſed to four ſhillings in the pound. This aug- 
mentation occalioned the FF gentlemen to turn their 


attention 


— 
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attention to an object particularly intereſting to them - ns. 
ſelves. They had ſupported coercive meaſures, in ex- 

ion that a revenue would ariſe from the colonies, 
to leſſen the weight of the burdens with which this coun- 
ty is loaded. Actuated by ſuch hope, they were willing 
to advance money, while they had a proſpe& of being 
relieved from exactions in future, by the contributions 
to be drawn from America. It was therefore with no 
ſmall ſurpriſe and concern, that they obſerved, by the 
language of miniſtry, that the idea of taxation was in a 
manner abandoned as inexpedient, or impracticable. 
They declared, that if that eſſential object was relin- 
quiſhed, they alſo ſhould recede from their intention of 
granting money for the proſecuting of a conteſt, from 
which no ſubſtantial benefits were to be derived; and 
which was attended with an expence, that nothing but 
the well-founded expectation of large pecuniary future 
emoluments could encourage them to ſupport. Theſe 
diſcontents of the landed gentlemen were a ſerious alarm 
to miniſtry. The only method of pacifying them was 
a ſolemn aſſurance, that the intention of obtaining a re- 
venue from America had never been dropped. What- 
ever language might have been held on this ſubject, no 
more was meant, than that in times of ſo much trou- 
ble and conſuſion, it was not adviſable to mix that 
with other cauſes of diſſenſion and clamor in the colo- 
nies: but, though abandoned for the preſent, the idea 
fully ſubſiſted in proſpect. This explanatory anſwer 
having quieted the country gentlemen, the land-tax was 
fixed at four ſhillings in the pound, by a majority of 
four to one. 


An 
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2. An addreſs, petition, and memorial, has been tranſ. 


mitted from the repreſentatives of Nova Scotia to the 
King and parliament, in conſequence of the miniſter's 
conciliatory propoſition during the laſt ſeflion. It pro- 
poſes the raiſing of a revenue in the colony, by paying 
à certain fixed furn in the hundred on the importation 
of foreign goods. By which regulation the revenue will 
always bear a dye proportion to the wealth and con- 
ſumption of the colony. The rate of this duty is to be 
aſcertained by parliament, and to remain unalterably 
fred: the only future regulation to be allowed is, for 
"making the duty correſpond with the comparative value 
of money at the time the rates are ſettled. But it prays, 
< that hen the exigencies of the ſtate may require any 
further ſupplies from this province, that then ſuch re- 
4uiſitions may be made in the uſual manner formerly 
praiſed ;” by which the petitioners evidently mean to 
Fecure to themſelves the Tight of granting their own 
money in all ſuch exigencies. It alſo contains a liſt of 
grievances of which they entreat the redreſs, while they 
intimate the neceſſity of ſuch redreſs to inſure a perma- 
nent wennn and to retain the affections of the 
People. 
As the'perkion eropoſel the raifing of a revenue un- 


Nor, der the direction of parliament, adminiſtration received 
15. it; and on the day appointed the houſe of commons 


Vent into a committee upon it; when upon the motion 
of lord North it was reſolved, That the propoſition 
in the petition is fit to be accepted, and that the amount 
of the duty ſhould be eight pounds per centum, upon all 


ſuch commodities: that on the formal ſettlement of 
'this matter, all other taxes and duties ſhould ceaſe, ſuch 
only 
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only excepted as regulated commerce; the produce of 775. 


which was to be carried to the account of the province: 
and that a direct importation into Nova Scotia, of 
all wines, oranges, lemons, currants and ralſins, from 
the place of their growth and produce, ſhould be ad- 
mitted. A fortnight after, the reſolutions were reported, 
with a view to frame a bill agreeable to the prayer of 
the petitioners. But a multiplicity of greater objects 
engaging the time and attention of the miniſters, and 
further conſideration, occafioned a total relinquiſhment 
of this buſineſs. 

The rapidity with which miniſtry carried all their 
meaſures, did not prevent Mr. Burke's moving for a 
conciliatory bill. The motion was prefaced by a peti- 
tion from the principal clothing towns in the county of 
Wilts; and that was intended to counteract another, 


to prevent (in the petitioner's words) the dreadful effects 
which might arife from ſuch miſrepreſentation being con- 
veyed 'to parliament. The debate that followed was 
not "terminated till four in the morning, when the pre- 
vious queſtion being put, the motion was negatived by 
a majority of 210, to 105. 

Some days after, the bill for prohibiting all inter- 
courſe with the Thirteen United Colonies was brought 
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wich had been procured for a contrary purpoſe, and 


into parliament. You will have received it long before * 


you can get this letter; and muſt have obſerved, that 
the commiſſioners, whom it enables the crown to ap- 
point, have only the power of ſimply grunting pardons, 
but are not authorized to inquire into grievunces, much 
leſs to offer the redreſs of them. This bill ' reuſed im- 
mediately the utmoſt fury of oppoſition; but the mi- 
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#775-'niſtry were prepared to meet it. without being moved 


from the ground they had taken. In the courſe of the 


various arguments and methods of reaſoning employed 


againſt the bill, no few ſarcaſins were introduced. Among 
others, it was obſerved by one of its ſtancheſt oppoſers, 
that the guardian genius of America had that day pre- 


fided with foll influence in the midſt of the Britiſh coun- 


cils. He had inſpired the meaſures, that had been re- 
folved upon by thoſe who directed the affairs of the 
country. They were evidently calculated to anſwer all 
the purpoſes, which the moſt violent Americans, and 


. their moſt zealous adherents could propoſe, by induc- 


ing the people in the colonies to unite, in the moſt in- 
flexible determination, to caſt off all dependence on this 


government, and to eſtabliſh a free and independent 


ſtate of their own. He therefore moved, that the title 
of the bill ſhould be altered, and worded in fuch a man- 
ner as ſhquld expreſs its real intent and meaning; in 
which caſe he was of opinion, it ſhould be ſtiled a bill 
for carrying more effectually into execution the reſolves 
of congreſs. After a long and vehement altercation, 
the motion for the bill was . by 192 votes againſt 
64. 

In the houſe of lords, the e to the bill was 
no leſs keen and ſevere. It was reprobated as neither 
equitable, expedient or politic. This bill (it was ſaid) 
completes the meaſure of that ſeverity which refuſes to 
liſten to the repreſentations of a people, who perſiſt in 
ſpite of ill treatment, to call themſelves the ſubjects of 
Great Britain; and who implore its clemency to ſuſpend 
the ſword lifted to ftrike _ RI. 
has been granted them, | 
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In thee courſe of this famous debate, it was obſerved 1775+ 


by a great law lord, that the queſtion of original right 
or wrong, was not ſo much to be attended to, as the 
indiſpenſible neceſſity of ſelf-defence. We are now en- 
gaged in a war, and muſt exert ourſelves to proſecute 
it with ſucceſs. The criticalneſs of our circumſtances 
compels us to fight. The laconic ſpeech; which a Scotch 
general in the army of Guſtavus Adolphus made to his 
ſoldiers, is preciſely applicable to our ſituation. Point- 
ing to the enemy he ſaid, ** See you thoſe men, kill 
them, my lads, or they will kill you.“ After a conteſt 
which laſted till midnight, the motion for the commit- 
ment of the bill was carried by a diviſion of 78 to 19. 
It was followed by a proteſt of unuſual length, and 

great energy, wherein it underwent a ſevere ſcrutiny. 
A minute inveſtigation was made of every obnoxious 
part, and no cenſures were ſpared of which it was thought 
deſerving. The proteſting peers were Richmond, Pon- 
ſonby, Fitzwilliam, Abergavenny, Rockingham, Ched- 
worth, Abingdon, and Mancheſter. 'We diſſent, ſay 


they, in one place, Becauſe we reject with indignation 


that clauſe of this bill, which by a refinement in tyran- 
ny, and in a ſentence worſe than death, obliges the un- 
happy men, who ſhalt be made captives in this preda- 
tory war, to bear arms - againſt their families, kindred 


friends and country; and, after. being plundered them- 


ſelves; to become accomplices in plundering their bre- 
thren.” His majeſty went to the houſe of peers,” and 
gave his aſſent to the above bill; and 23 the 
{ſame time. 0 
| Ince evurſeofthe Cat, 
neſs, the great importance of the colonies to the mother 
f + . country 
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1775. country was urged, by the miniſtry, as a reaſon for exerting 
the force of the nation in order to reduce them to obedi- 
ence, though upon other occaſions. they had been ſpoken 
of as little conſequence. That this reduction might be the 
ſooner and more effectually ſecured, the ſtates- general were 
ſolicited, by a letter of his majeſty's own hand- writing, 
to diſpoſe of their Scotch brigade, to ſerve againſt the 
Americans the enſuing campaign. The requeſt however 
was not granted. The opinion given by Joban Derk van 
der Cappelle, in the aſſernbly of the ſtates of Overyſſel, 
was pointedly againſt it. When entered upon his laſt 
obſervation, he ſays, Though not as principals, yet 
as. auxiliaries, our troops would be employed toward 
_ ſuppreſſing (what ſome pleaſe to call) a rebellion in the 
American colonies ; for which purpoſe I would rather 
ſee Janiſſaries hired, than troops of a free ſtate.” 

In what an odious light muſt this / unnatural civil 
war appear to all Europe; a war in which even ſavages 
(if credit can be given to news- paper information) re- 
fuſe to engage: more odious ſtill would it appear for a 
people to take a part therein, who were themſelves once 
ſlaves, bore that. hateful. name, but at laſt had ſpirit to 
fight themſelves free. But above all, it muſt appear ſu- 
perlatively deteſtable to me, who. think the Americans 
worthy. of every man's eſteem, and look on them as a 
brave people, defending in a becoming, manly, and re- 
ligious manner, thoſe rights, which; as men they derive 
from. God, not from the legiſlature of Great Britain,” 

* Their mode of proceeding will, I hope, ſerve as an 
example. to every nation deprived by any means of its 
privileges: yet fortunate enough in being able to make 
ſuitable efforts toward retaining or regaining them. 

6 4 5 But 
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But though his majeſty's requeſt to their high mighti- 1775. 

neſſes was not complied with, his meſſage to the par- 

lament of Ireland had met with ſucceſs, and they had 
voted on the 25th. of November, that 4000 troops 
out of the 12000 voted for the defence of that kingdom, 
be ſpared for his majeſty's ſervice abroad, (the meſſage 
had mentioned America) the ſame to be no charge to 
Ireland after quitting the kingdom. But they declined 
voting, that 4000 proteſtant troops be received to ro- 
place the like number ſeat abroad; theſe likewiſe to bo 
no charge to Ireland ;” W 
tained in the meſſage. * 

—— Bed Cmnilitty wick ale Atdins Dee 
and Thunder bomb, failed. from Portſmouth'for Coke, 
to convoy the troops and tranſports there to America. 
The Acteon put into Falmopth, and took on board- col. 
confined in Pendennis Caſtle, Cornwall: from whence 
they were removed by direction of government; upon 2 
diſcovery, that there was an intention of bringing chem 
before the proper magiſtrate, by the habeas corpus act, 
in order to aſcertain, whether they were legally charge- 
able with any crime, that could warrant their confine- 
ment. No aſſiſtance was given to Allen in England; 
but when the ſhip arrived at Corke, a ſubſcription for 
him was begun in Ireland; and an ample ſupply of ne- 
ceſſaries given him, of which he and his friends were in 
great need. About the acth of January, the fleet: and 
tranſports were ready to ſail; but the lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, doubting his power of permitting the troops to 
go, a clauſe, giving particular leave on: this occaſion, 
was inſerted in one of the Iriſh. bills, When the bill 
| came 
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2776. came to England, the clauſe was ſtruck out upon the 
idea, that the king had à right by his prerogative to 
ſend the troops. The lord lieutenant ſtill retaining his 
doubts, the clauſe was inſerted in another bill, which 
was hurried through with all poſſible diſpatch . But ſo 
much time was loſt by this affair, that it was the 1 3th 

Feb. of February before the fleet could fail. It conſiſted of 

heck forty- three fail; and about 2500 troops. On the 18th 
they met with a terrible ſtorm that diſperſed them. 
Some of the tranſports put back to Corke, others got 
into Plymouth, Portſmouth, and the Weſtern ports. 
The Carcaſs bomb got into Portſmouth: vchen ſhe parted 

with Sir Peter he had only twenty-five ſail with him. It 
is generally thought, he 4s deſtined, for eee 
ſouthern colonies; this; 
A ſingle rifleman e ee eee ers 
England, being carried before the mayor to be examin- 
ed, was diſmiſſed ; as no crime was charged upon him, 
of which that magiſtrate could take cogniaance. 
grave of Haſſe-Caſſel, the duke of Brun/wick, and other 
German princes, for 17000 men, to be employed in Ame- 
29. Tica, Lord North moved, chat theſe treaties be re- 
ferred to the committee of ſupply.” The troops were 
repreſented as equal to any in Europe ſor the regularity 
of their diſcipline: and one reaſon aſſigned for hiring 
them, was, that men could be more readily had that way 
than by recruiting at home, and upon the whole on 
| cheaper terms. But the meaſure of employing foreign 
auxiliaries was reprobated in all its, parts by oppoſition: 
however, after debating till paſt two in the morning, his 
. « majority. o 242 to 
88. 
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$8. - When the treaties came before the houſe of lords, #776- 
they met with equal oppoſition. The duke of Rich- Mar. 
mond moved for an addreſs to the kirg, requeſting him 
to countermand the march of the German auxiliaries, 
and to give immediate orders for a ſuſpenſion of hoſti- 
lities in America, in order to lay a foundation for a 
treaty, to compoſe the differences between Great Bri- 
tain and her colonies. He took an hiſtorical view of the 
treaties between the Britiſh and Heſſian court for many 
years paſt ; ſhowing that this had gradually riſen in its 
demands, in every ſucceſſive treaty. The preſent was 
ſaid to have exceeded all the former in the exorbitancy 
of its conditions. He aſſerted, from the calculations 
he had made, that the body of 17,300 foreigners, taken 
into Britiſh pay, would, including all contingencies, oc- 
caſion an expence of no leſs than 1,500,000]. within the 
courſe of a twelve month. It was ſaid in the debates— 
The colonies are to be devoted to the horrors of war, 
and to be treated as a nation from which we have exp2- 
rienced every kind of cantumelious uſage, Unprovided 
wich a ſufficient number of troops for the cruel purpoſes 
deſigned, or unable to prevail upon the natives of this 
country to lend their hands to ſuch a ſanguinary buſi- 
neſs, miniſters have applied to thoſe foreign princes who 
trade in human blood, and hired armies of mercenaries 
for the work of deſtruction, An army of foreigners is 
now to be introduced into the Britiſh dominions, not to 
protect them from invaſion, not to deliven them from 
the ravages of an hoſtile army, but to aſſiſt one half of 
the inhabitants in maſſacring the other. This foreign 
connection will be productive of the moſt fatal events. 
Hicherto this unhappy diſpute has. Deen confined to the 
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1776, people of the Britiſh empire: the colonies have not 
.. ſhown a diſpoſition for the calling in of any other nation 
as an umpire. They apparently depend upon them- 
ſelves for its ſupport and termination; and do not, in 
all probability, imagine that we can be ſo imprudent as 
to aſſociate others to our domeſtic feuds. But when 
| they fee that we have a recourſe to this odious expedi- 
| ent, they will no longer think themſelves bound to ſtand 
fingly i in the conteſt: they ' will after our example apply 
to ſtrangers for aſſiſtance. They will connect themſelves 
| VWoiͤth fuch, as inſtead of requiring ſubſidies, will ſupply 
| | them with men and money—fuch as will eſpouſe their 
| quarrel, not from mercenary motives ; but from hoſtile 
conſiderations to this country, from ancient habits of 
inveteracy, from a thirſt of revenge for che loſſes and 
| humiliations occaſioned by our arms. 
| The plea of neceſſity was the conſtant ſhield with 
which the miniſtry covered all the meaſures that had been 
lately adopted. But with regard to the preſent, they 
aſſerted Treating with foreign princes for the loan of 
their troops, is far from being detrimental ; the terms 
| | Are not exorbitant, conſidering how indiſpenſibly they 
| ' . were known to be wanted, the extraordinary ſervice they 
| 75 are to go upon, the lands and ſeas they are to traverſe 
| in going forth and coming home, and the great uncer- 
| tainty of their return. The computation of the experices 
| 1 attending them are over-rated. But had the expence been 
. greater, hk emergency is ſuch that we moſt have com- 
_ plied with any terms demanded. The Americans have 
thrown themſelves out of our protection, and are become 
ſtrangers; ſo that we ſhould not ſeruple to employ againſt 
Gem, both our own forces and thoſe of our allies. 
G Little 
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Little is to be apprehended from the countenance that 1776 
foreign powers may give to America: it is ſo evident, 
that their plaineſt intereſt militates againſt their under - 
raking the defence of the colonies, that it is not a x ſub 
je& deſerving of diſcuſſion. '* 
Aſter violent debates, the queſtion was arid FO 
of miniſtry by 100 votes to 32. But not without a 
proteſt, wherein the lords ſay, «© We have reafon to ap- 
prehend, that when the colonies come to underftand, 
that Great Britain is forming alliances and hiring foreign 5 
troops for their deſtruction, they may think they are ; 
well juſtified,” by the example, in endeavouring to avail 
themſelves of the like aſſiſtance; and that France, Spain, 
Pruffia, or other powers of Europe, may think they 
have as good a right as Heſſe, Brunſwick, and Hanau, 
to interfere in our domeſtic quarrels.” When this buſi- 
| neſs was decided, another came on, which occaſioned 
| no leſs ferment. The ſecretary of war gave notice, that Mar. | 
the ſum of 845,0001. would be neceſſary to. defray be 
f extraordinary expences from the commencement of 
| March the'preceding year, to the end of laſt January. 
This information excited one of the moſt violent ftorms 
J of oppoſition ever known. © Never, (ſaid they) was ſo 
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vaſt a demand for contingent expences incurred in ſo 

ſhort a time.” From the various calculations made on 

this occaſion, they inferred, that no leſs than one hun- 

dred pounds a man had been expended og the garriſon 

- WH of Botton, within lefs than the term of a year; during 

2 which time, they had been reduced to great extremities, 

” through want of proviſions; and had endured a variety \ 

it BY of wretchednefs, The miniſtry, though aſſailed with i 
3 much vehemence, ſtood their ground upon the appro» = 
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to the expenditure of thoſe ſums, which are loaded with 
heavy cenſures, it ought to be remembered, that the ope- 


rations they were employed in, were numerous and 


chargeable; and that the various undertakings which 


had been reſolved upon, were of ſo novel and difficult a 


nature, as to require the moſt reſolute exertions, and the 
moſt liberal ſupport. The Maſſachuſetts had exerciſed 
that reſiſtance for which, not imagining it would have 
been carried to ſuch extremities, they had not made an 
adequate preparation: but now that nothing leſs than 
the moſt daring and ſtubborn oppoſition was expected 
from the coloniſts, they ſhould no longer withhold their 


1 ſtrength; but ſhould put it forth in ſuch a manner, as 


would ſhow that Britain was fully able to cruſh them. 
A ſeſſion or two more of firmneſs and vigor, would 
bring about an alteration of affairs, and make the colo- 


| nies repent of the provocations they had given to this 


country. The motion for the ſupply was cored ** a 


majority of 180 to 57. 


A freſh attempt was made in the houſa'ef lords to 
prevent a continuance of - hoſtilities. The duke of 
Grafton moved, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented to 
the throne, requeſting that, in order to ſtop the further 
effuſion of blood, and to manifeſt the ſincere deſire of 
king and parliament to reſtore peace, and redreſs griev- 
ances, a proclamation might be iſſued, declaring, that 


if the colonies ſhould preſent a petition to the com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's forces in America, or 


to the commiſſioners appointed for ſuch purpoſes, ſet- 


ting forth what they conſidered to be their juſt rights 
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gon of arms, and refer their petition to parliament, 1976. 
where they might be confident it would be duly con- 
fidered and anſwered. All the reaſonings of thoſe who 

ſupported the motion were totally ineffectual; it was re- 

jected by a majority of near three to one. Thus ended 

a debate, which put a period, for a while, to all attempts 

for conciliatory meaſures, in either houſe of parliament. 

But the lord mayor, aldermen, and commons of the 

city of London, ſtill continued their endeavours, in 

an humble and decent addreſs, which they preſented 

to his majeſty. The anſwer, though not according to Mar. 

their petition, was no wiſe irritating; and / expreſſed as 

much mercy and clemency to the Americans, adjudged 

to be in a ſtate of rebellion, as could be expected, con- 
ſidering what coercion was going forward. Some of the April 
Brunfwick troops ſailed from Spithead under convoy of ® 
two men of war, and were followed the next day by 
gens. Burgoyne and Phillips ; Burgoyne had left Boſton: 

in December, and returned home after a ſhort paſſage. 
Letters patent, by his majeſty's order, paſſed under May 
the great ſeal, conſtituting lord Howe and gen. Howe, 

to be his majeſty's. commiſſioners: for reſtoring peace to 

the colonies in North America, and for granting pardon 

to ſuch of his majeſty's ſubjects there, now in rebellion, as 
ſhall deſerve the royal merey. The ſame day, commodore 
Hotham, with all the tranſports, having the firſt diviſion 

of Heſſians on board, ſailed from St. Helen's for North 
America. The troops are to aſſiſt in forcing the rebels 

to aſk mercy. Five days after, his lordſhip followed in 

the Eagle man of war. | | 758 
According to the eſtimates laid before parliament, the 
army to be employed againſt the Americans, in different 
e 8 quarters, 
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1776 quarters, amounts to. 55,000 men, beſide: all the recruits 
raiſed in Canada and other parts of the continent, which 
may amount to 5000. Theſe eſtimates muſt however have 
ſuppoſed the regiments full, But after deducting for 
deficiencies in all conceivable ways, we may allow the 
whole land force, with which the united colonies will have 
to combat, to be at leaſt 40,000 privates and officers, 
May His majeſty went to the houſe of peers; gave his royal 
*3* aſſent to ſuch bills as were preſented ; and then put an 
end to the ſeſſion. In his ſpeech he faid, It is with 
pleaſure I inform you, that the aſſurances which I have 
received of the diſpoſitions of the ſeveral powers in 
Europe, promiſe a continuance of the general tranquil- 
lity.” 
Many in Brivin are more than ever diſguſted ahh 
Sener meaſures, ſrom the ill ſucceſs which has at- 
tended their execution. The diſaſters which have hap- 
pened, have made a deep impreſſion upon their minds; 
and they are ready to impute them, rather to the ini- 
2 quity, than to the imprudence of the ſchemes in agita- 
tion. But adminiſtration has been ſupported by both 
the preſs and the pulpit. Several pamphlets, compoſed 
with much art and ability, and recommended by many 
of the beauties of language, have painted in black and 
hateful colours, the claims and conduct of the Ameri- 
eans ; and have, by that mean, not a little inflamed the 
reſentment of the mother country. One of the leading 
methodiſt preachers, Mr. W, has revived the doctrines 
of paſſive obedience and non reſiſtance, nearly as aſſerted 
in the laſt century, He declines practiſing them toward 
his ſuperiors in the Engliſh church, of which be pro- 
feſſes himfelf a member. The doctors Johnſon and 
5 = Shebbeare, 
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Shebbeare, as in duty and gratitude bound for their re- 1778. 
ſpective penſions, have publiſhed many ingenzous things 
on the ſide of 'miniſtry, But none have diſtinguiſhed. 
themſelves more among the political champions of the 
day, than Dr. Price. He publiſhed in February a moſt 
admirable piece, ſtiled, © Obſervations on the nature of 
civil liberty; the principles of government, and the 
juſtice and policy of the American war.” Such was the 
avidity with which it was read, that it ran through four 
editions within a month. His opponents may write 
againſt it as much as they will, but they will never be 
able to confute it. On the 24th of March, at a court 
of common-council, a motion was made and carried, 
“That the thanks of the court be given to Dr. Price, 
for his excellent pamphlet on civil liberty; alſo, that the 
freedom of the city be preſented to him in à gold box,” 
Three days after, at a court of aſſiſtants of the drapers 
company, a motion was made and carried to preſent 
the doctor with the freedom of that company. The doc» 
tor has conveyed his acknowledgments to the lord mayor, 
aldermen, and common-council ; and expreſſed his hope 
that their approbation would lead the public to fix their 
views more on ſuch meaſures as ſhould fave a ſinking 
conſtitution, and preſerve us from impending calamities. 

You may wiſh to know the ſentiments of the French 
relative to the American conteſt, Thoſe of the nobility 
and gentry, who are tolerably verſed in the Engliſh lan- 
guage, accuſtom themſelves to the reading of the papers 
The generality conceive of the affair as a family quarrel, 
which the parties will make up after a while. Whatever 
en, as to its continuance and. increaſe, and 
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1776. however they may covertly” contribute toward its ſup. 
port; they will decline, for the preſent, all public inter- 
ference, and give the moſt ſatisfactory aſſurances to the 
court of London, from an apprehenſion that both ſides 
vould otherwiſe accommodate, unite and fall upon them. 
Should the late acts which parliament have paſſed, and 
the hiring of German auxiliaries, force the congreſs into 
a declaration of independence, they will ſtill remain in- 
active, whatever preparations they may make, until ſome 
very favorable occurrence brings them forward. Till 
then, they will not think of taking the colonies by the 
hand; left Britain . ſhould,” upon its being done, offer 
every thing ſhort of independence, and thereby unite 
them afreſh-to the mother country; which might diſ- 
grace France in the eyes of other European powers, if 
not expoſe her to worſe conſequences. | 


Tou will eaſily conceive of my eager expectation of 
hearing from you ſhortly. The operations in America 
will ſoon be extremely intereſting... Let your informa» 
pions be as early and frequent as poſſible, ' * 


LETTER v. 


n e Yor foe 7% 19, 1776 
— — affairs 1 n man 1 our firſt atten- 


Sir Cuy cen has EE the iſa Glen at the 
attack of Quebec, both officers and privates, with the 
} £45 utmoſt 
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utmoſt humanity. In converſation with major Meigs, 1776. 
when returning his ſword, Sir Guy ſaid, You were 
certainly deceived in our numbers, and did not expect 
we were ſo ſtrong . The major anſwered, No, we 
knew your ſtrength. Carleton perſiſted, You muſt 
have been deceived; for you never could have attacked 
us, had you known that we were double your number.” 
The major-rejoined, © We were not deceived ; but were 
_ perſuaded, that many of your men would not fight, and 
thought that ſome of them might join us.“ The dif- 
courſe was changed, and ſoon ended. — 

The blockade of Quebec was continued; un 
e e e e eee as they had no 
more than 400 men to do duty, while there were upward 
of three times the number in the city. They were in 
daily expectation, that the latter would ſally out upon 
them. At length capt. Seaborn, with twenty-ſeven men Jan. 


from the Maſſachuſetts, arrived for their encouragement; 5* + 


and was followed by other ſmall-reinforcements, whereby 
they were enabled to reſt one night out of two, which 
had not been the caſe for a month. They advanced, 
and began again to erect works before Quebec: but 
their ordnance proved inadequate.” All the troops that 
could be ſpared from the garriſon of Montreal were ſent 
down: but it was not till late in February, that the Feb. 


army before the city amounted to 960, officers included; 18. 


of rank and file fit for duty, the number was only 772. 
Mr. Beaujeu imbodied a party of Canadians, with 
the deſign of raiſing the ſiege ; but was encountered, Mar. 


and eaſily diſperſed by a detachment from the continen- *5* 


tals. The miſconduct of the American ſoldiery how- 
ever, loſt them the friendſhip of the Canadians. The- 
account 
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- the country, the Canadians were friendly. His moſt 


with the point of the bayonet, to furniſh wood at a lower 
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1776. account forwarded: by an officer was to the following 


purport—— When gen. Montgomery firſt penetrated 


unfortunate fate and other accidents have produced ſuch 
a"change, that they can be no more looked upon as 
friends. Their clergy have been neglected, perhaps ill 
uſed, and ſo are unanimouſly; though privately againſt 
the Americans. The peaſantry in general have been 
mal- treated; in ſome inſtances have been dragooned 


rate than the current price. They have had given them; 
for articles furniſhed, certificates which are not legible, 
or are without a ſignature ; fo that one half of them 
have, of conſequence, been rejected by the quarter 
maſter general. They have had promiſes of payment, 
without being paid; and ſo been brought to look upon 


the promiſes as vague, their labor and property as loſt, and 
_ congreſs as bankrupt. © With reſpe& to the better fort 


of people, both French and Engliſh, ſeven-eighths wiſh 
to ſee the throats of the continentals cut. The whole 


country has been left without any kind of law, other than 


that of the arbitrary and deſpotic power of the ſword in 
the hands of the ſeveral commanding officers, too fre- 
quently abuſed in all caſes of this nature. The Ameri- 


cans have themſelves brought about by miſmanagement, 


what gen, Carleton himſelf could never effect. A prieſt's 
houſe has been entered with great violence, and his 
watch plundered from him. At another houſe, the 


Americans ran in debt about twenty ſhillings ſterling; 


and becauſe the owner wanted to be paid, they ran him 


through the neck wich a bayonet. Women and children 


have been qerifes,-and feed u dh haas 0 re. 


vate 
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vate ſoldiers without any proſpe of pay. While the 1976 
Canadians have in this way been alienated: from, and 
imbittered againſt the continentals.; theſe have been prac- 
tiſing the moſt. ſcandalous waſte of proviſions, and by 
it, abſurdly adding to the danger ariſing from their other 
conduct. On the receipt of this information, congreſs Apr. 
reſolved, ©. That inſtructions be ſent to the commiſſi- *3- 
oners, to cauſe juſtice to be done to the Canadians : 
and that the commanding officer in Canada, be directed 
to be very attentive to military diſcipline, and to inſict 
exemplary puniſhment on all thoſe who violate the mi- 
litary regulations eſtabliſned by congreſs. They had 
before ordered four battalions to Canada, they how added 
ſ more; and directed the commiſſaty general to ſor- 
ward 2000 barrels of pork thither with all Aeon 
patch. 

While the troops lay before Quebec, d cee 
ſmall- pox from a girl, who had been a nurſe in the city 
hoſpital, and came out among them. The diſtemper 
ſpread, and the ſoldiers inoculated themſelves for their 
own ſafety, regardleſs of all orders to the contrary. The 
reinforcements, which were daily atriving, practiſed the 
ſame method; ſo that though, by the iſt of May, the May 
army conſiſted of more than 3000 men, there were not 
900 fit for duty at the ſeveral poſts; and the whole were 
greatly ſcattered for want of barracks. What added to 
lick were wanted. This was the ſituation of the troops, 
when gen, Thomas arrived to take the command but 
ſtil ſomething was attempted. The river about Quebec 
being ſufficiently cleared from ice, the Americans took 3. 
the opportunity of the food for ſending up a fire-ſhip, 
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2976: about ten at night, in order to fire the ſhipping ; and 


drew up ready to attack the walls, if the fire ſhould take 


place. They were provided with ladders; and their 


ſcheme whs well laid. Had it ſucceeded, the garriſon 


muſt have been thrown into great confuſion ; and had 


that 'opportunity for making an aſſault been embraced, 


the town muſt have been in imminent danger of being 
taken. The ſhip coming from below was at firſt ſup- 
poſed to be a friend, arrived from ſea to the relief of the 
beſieged. Being night it was not till ſhe was very near 
the ſhipping, that ſhe was diſcovered to be an enemy, 
when a heavy fire at her commenced ; the people on 
board, finding that they were no longer concealed, light- 
ed the train, and in a moment ſhe was in a blaze; her 
fails rook fire, and checked her way : and the tide be- 
ginning to ebb, ſhe was carried down the river. The 
men made their eſcape in boats. 

"General Thomas perceiving that nothing effectual 
could be done by the army in its preſent condition, learn- 
ing that they had only three days proviſion, and appre- 


henſive of the danger that would take place upon the 


ay 


power. The meaſures which immediately followed, 


arrival of Britiſh reinforcements, called a council of war, 
when it was concluded to make the beſt retreat in their 


were ſufficient indications to the enemy of what was in- 
tended. It ſo happened, that early in the morning 


after the retreat was concluded vpon, the Surpriſe fri- 


gate from Great Britain arrived, and was ſoon followed 


paſſage up the river was deemed almoſt impracti 


by the Iſis of 54 guns, and the Martin floop, with ſuc- 
cours, They had by the zeal-and activity of the officers 
and crews forced their way through the ice, while the 
jcable. 
They 
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They had on board 100 marines, and two. companies 1776- 
of the 2gth regiment, which were landed with all expe- 
dition. About noon, gen. Carleton having joined them 
to his own troops, marched out, 800 ſtrong,. to attack 
the Americans, who had began their retreat before ; for 
gen. Thomas could not hazard waiting an attack, as he 
was not able to collect more than about , 300 men, on 
account of their being ſo ſcattered on Point Levi, Ile 
of Orleans, Beau Port, and other villages. The Ame- 
ricans abandoned their baggage, artillery, ſtores, and 
other encumbrances. The. ſick. got off as they could, 
creeping away from the hoſpitals, many with the ſmall- 
pox full on them. The Canadians proved kind, ſecreted 
and took care of them, till they were able to march off 
and join their comrades. Sir Guy Carleton did not take 
more than . about 100 priſoners. The king's troops, 
that had juſt arrived, were in no condition for a purſuit; . 
but could the whole have followed with vigor, they muſt 
have taken or deſtroyed nearly all the American forces, 
for they had little ammunition. They retreated forty- 
five miles before they ſtopped, having marched almoſt 
the whole night. After halting a few. days, they pro- 
ceeded to-Sorel, in a condition not to be expreſſed. by 
words; but had the ſatisfaction of being joined there 
by four regiments that were waiting for them. Here 
they remained, and were. reinforced by the arrival of 
other battalions. During this period gen. Thomas ſick- 
ened of the fmall-pox, and died. Having ordered that 
the troops ſhould not inoculate, he would not have 2 
recourſe to that precaution. for his own ſecurity. The 
Americans have loſt in him one of their beſt generals. 
He was amiable in private and public life, Contented 
bd with 
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2778. wich domeſtic happineſs, he was not ambitious of an 
p "exalted ſtation; but was ready to ſerve his country in 
| the moſt hazardous ſituation. Gen. Thompſon com. 
-manded after Thomas fickened, and when the latter 
died, the command devolved on gen. Sullivan, who had 

repaired to Canada early in May. 
The Americans had for ſome time poſted at the Ce- 
Aars; a ſmall fort forty-three miles above Montreal, 3 
party of 390 men, under the command of col. Beadle 
Capt. Forſter, with a detachment of the 8th regiment, 
about 40, Canadians 100, and 500 Indians, but with- 
out cannon, deſcended from the lakes, and approached 
toward the fort . The colonel; in a cowardly manner, 
abandoned his command to major Butterfield, and re- 
paired to Montreal for à reinforcement. The major 
May having little or no more courage than the other, fur- 
19. rendered the fort without making any reſiſtance worth 
- noticing. ' Mean while, major Henry Sherburne was de- 
tached with 140 men from Montreal; but col. Beadle, 
valving ſafety more than fidelity or honor, refuſed to 
return with the reinforcement... It was the day after the 
ſurrender before major Sherburne could proceed from the 
lake (which he was obliged to croſs) with 100 men includ- 
ing himfelf. The reſt were left for guards and other 
. ſervices. About noon they ſet out for the Cedars, diſ- 
tant nine miles. Having marched about five, they were 
attacked by a body of about 500 Indians and Canadi- 
ans, who, under cover of a wood, fired upon them. 
"The Americans maintained an. obſtinate engagement 
for an hour and forty minutes; when the Indians hav- 
„ re ruſhed upon and difarrined them. 
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Many of them were ſacrificed to Indian fury, butchered 1576. 
with tomahawks and other inſtruments of death; They 
1oſt in the action twenty-eight killed and wounded. 
About twenty were afterward killed in cold blood; and 
ſeven or eight were carried off by the Indians. The 
priſoners were immediately ſtripped almoſt naked, drove 
to the fort, and delivered to capt. Forſter, whoſe ſuc- 
ceſs in taking the fort was not known before the action. 
The enemy had two and twenty killed, among them-a 
chief warrior of the Seneca tribe, on account of whoſe, 
death the priſoners were probably treated with the groſſer 
infult and abuſe. Arnold, who had been made a_bri- 
gadier general the beginning of January, had com- 
manded in Montreal ſome time, having returned thither 
upon gen. Wooſter's going down to Quebec. He was 
deſirous of remedying the evil that had taken place at 
the Cedars, and went forward with a party of between 
8 and goo men to the lake. When it was diſcovered 
that the general was approaching and making diſpoſi- 
tions to attack the enemy, capt. Forſter took care to ac- 
quaint him, that if he would not agree to a propoſed 
cartel, (which major Sherburne and the other - officers 
had been required to ſign and had ſigned): but proceeded | 
to attack him, every man of the priſoners would be put 
to inſtant death by the Indians. Gen. Arnold was e- 
tremely averſe to entering into any agreement, but was 
at length induced by the motive of ſaving the priſon- 
ers. A cartel was concluded upon and ſigned on, the 
27th, for the exchange of 2 majors, 9 captains, 20 
ſubalterns, and 443 ſoldiers. It was agreed that four 
American captains ſhould be ſent to Quebec as hoſtages, 
and remain there until the prifoners are exchanged. = 
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n, n now direct our attention to Sir Guy Carleton, 
who had a freſh opportunity of exerciſing his humanity 
toward the Americans, That the ſick, who were left 
behind and could nor, get off when the others fled from 
before Quebec, might not periſh, he iſſued a proclama. 
tion, commanding the proper officers to ſind out and 
afford the unhappy perſons all neceſſary relief at the 
Public expence; and to render the benefit complete, and 
to preyent obſtinacy or apprehenſion from marring its 
effect, he aſſured them, that upon recovering they ſhould 
have free liberty of tes to their . pro- 
vinces. 

Toward the end of May 9 . debian arrived; 
and the Britiſh. force; in Canada, when. completed, was 
eſtimated. at about 13, 0 men. The general rendez- 
vous was appointed to be at Three Rivers, half way be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal, about go miles from each. 

| The place takes its name from the vicinity of one of the 
branches of a large riyer, whoſe waters are diſcharged, 
through three mouths, into that of St. Lawrence. The 
Britiſh and Brunſwick. troops were at this time much 
ſeparated. A conſiderable body was, at Three Rivers 
under gen. Frazer. . Another under gen. Neſhit lay near 
it on board the tranſports, A. greater than either, 
with the generals Carleton, Burgoyne, Phillips, and 
Reideſel, was in ſeveral diviſions by land and water, 
on its way. from Quebec. Gen. Sullivan, from the in- 
formation he received, concluded upon an expedition 
againſt, as he apprehended, the Britiſh, advanced guard 
at Three Rivers, the execution of which was committed 
to gen. Thompſon. I he latter embarked at Sorel, with 
1800 men, under colonels Maxwell, St. Clair and Wayne, 
3 3 | 2 
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in fifty boats, and coaſting the ſouth ſide of Lake 1776. 
St. Peter; Where the St. Lawrence ſpreads to a great 
extent, arrived at Nicolet, from wherice they fell down 
the river by night, and paſſed to the other ſide, with an 
intention of ſurpriſing the forces under gen; Frazer. 
Three Rivers is to be conſidered” rather 'as a long vil- 
lage, than a regular town. The plan was to land nine 
miles above the town, ſo ſeaſonably as to march down 
under cover of the night, and to attack it a little before 
day-break. By reaſon of unexpected delays, it was ſo June 
long ere the troops landed, that in a few minutes 5 
the day light appeared. They had then to make a forced 
march of nine miles. They haſtened, ran down hill 
and up, and got tired. The general puſhed on, having 
procured à Canadian guide, who was either ignorant or 
unfaithful ; for a little before ſun- riſe he found his forces + 
were too much out of che way. They returned, but 
loſt the road on the fide of the river; were ſoon how-" 
ever, in view of ſome of the enemy's boats, between 
which and the flanking party ſeveral balls were exchang- 
ed. They then quickened their pace, and continued 
advancing in fight of the ' ſhipping, with drum beating 
and fife playing, as they knew they were diſcovered. ' 
They ſoon heard the ſpeaking trumpets ſound © land 
the troops—land the troops.” The general judging ' 
there was no poſſibility of PRE, the ſhips, without be- 
ing expoſed to all their fire; and r 
perſiſt in the expedition, filed off at a right angle from ©. 
the river,” He meant to take a circuitou®'route, and 
enter the town on the back ſide. - A bad tmoraſs inter- 
poſed ; the troops entered it; they were then about two 
miles from the town. A worſe march, for about a mile : 
and a half, did not offer in all Arnold's expedition, the 
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to a cleared ſpot; formed and got into ſome order about 
ten. They advanced, but before the rear had got off 
the place of formation, the front received a heavy fire 


| from the enemy, which ſtruck them with terror. The 


Maxwell ordered all who had collected together 


fire was inſtantly repeated; and though, the balls flew 
over the heads of the troops, without doing any mate- 
rial execution, they gave way and crowded back in the 
utmoſt confuſion, which left them without a leader, ſo 
that every one did as he pleaſed. They turned their 
faces up the river, and haſtened through the ſwamp as 
faſt as poſſible. About eleven they began to collect, 
and after 2 while learnt from the Canadians, that the 
enemy had ſent a detachment, with ſeveral field pieces 
by land, to cut off their retreat, and a party by water 
to ſeize. their boats. About four they were told, that 


the enemy had ſecured the bridge before them, which it 


was ſuppoſed they muſt paſs, They were alſo ſoon con- 
vinced, that a large body was cloſe in their rear. Col. 
to halt, 


| called the officers to bim and faid, * What {hall ve 


do? Shall we fight choſe in the front, or in the rear? or 


ſhall we tamely ſubmit ? or ſhall we turn off into the 


woods, and each man ſhift for himſelf?” The laſt pro- 
poſal was preferred; but the enemy was {o, near, that 


"the. rear of the Americans was expoſed . to another tre- 


mendous fire, while going down the bil into the woods 
but the balls fle over them without injuring. any. The 
perſon, who was intruſted with the care of the boars, 

had removed them in time to a ſecure place, ſo that the 


loſs of the- Americans, which muſt otherwiſe have been 
much greater, rn. 


The 
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The troops chat eſcaped began to collect about ten the 1776. 
next day, ami by noon 'were conſiderably nutnerous. 
They got along by degrees, and by ſun-ſet the day fol- 
loving! arrived” oppoſite Sorel. Gen, Thompſon and June 
col. Irwin, che ſecond in command, with ſome other 
officers} were taken, The killed and wounded of the 
king's troops was trifling. This attempt to ſurpriſe the 
Britiſh troops at Three Rivers, which may appear to 
have been a deſperate undertaking, would ſcarce have 
deen rhade, had it been known, in time, how much 
they had been teinforced by freſh arrivals; and proba- 
btw es eee 
ſurpriſe was no longer poſſible, ann g 
6 The kdbg's fojeds having joined at Thee Rivers, prü- 
ceeded by land and water to Sorel, off which the fleet 14. 
arrived in the evening, a few hours after the rear of the 
Americans had left it. A conſiderable body was land- 
ed, and the command of the column given to gen. Bur- 
goyne, with inſtructions to purſue the continental army 
up the river to St. John's, but without hazarding any 
thing till another column on bis right ſhould be able to 
co-operate with him. Sir Guy's extraordinaty precau- - 
tion in putting nothing to the hazard, when not abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, gave the Americans the opportunity of 
eſcaping. Had Burgoyne been inſtructed to preſs on 
wih the 8 great numbers of them muſt 
croſſe} Lane Chur. | | 
Major Nathan Foller, of col. Bagd's Maſlictuuſecs 
regiment, was intruſted with the care of the 
when che Americans retreated up the. Sorel. - It was put 
en board feveral veſſels, They had s fine paſſuge for a 

S 2 „While, 
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1776: while, but at length were begalmed . ſo long as to give 


June 


15. 


ing them apace. The major acquainted gen. Sullivan, 


the advance of the-Britiſh an opportunity of approach 


who was conſiderably a- head, of the dangerous ſituation 
he ſnhould ſoom be in. The general ſent a hundred bat- 
teaus to bring off the men and baggage, and gave orders 
for burning the veſſels. The major had but juſt time 
to accompliſh the work, and was in ſome. danger before 
it vas finiſhed · Gen. Arnold, with his troops, left Mont- 
real and croſſed at Longueil from the iſland to the con- 


not the wind failed, would probably have arrived at 


with gen. Arnold. The general carried away with him 


from Montreal a quantity of goods, which he ordered 
col. Hazen to take charge of; but the colonel diſap- 
proving the meaſure, would have nothing to do with 
them. When the troops entered the road near Cham- 
blee, they occaſioned ſuch an alarm in the place, that 
the three companies of artillery formed conan and 
marched up the hill to meet them; which brought on 
2 diſcovery of their-belongiag to gen. Arnold, and being 
from Montreal. When the army left Chamblee, the 
men were obliged to drag their loaded. batteaus, to the 
number of 100 or more, ſome with cannon in them, 
up the rapids, by bodiy ſtrength and up to the middle 
in water. Here they deſtroyed the ſaw mills, three veſ- 
ſels and three. gondolas; together with all the batteaus 


rhich they could not bring off. Major Fuller com- 
-manded the rear, conſiſting of 300 men, and had under 
his W baggage. The Britiſn entered 


Cham- 
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Chamblee at one end while he yuitred it at che other. 2776 
Wen hie was about a mile beyond the town, all his 
party except ſeventy, puſhed off to eſcape danger. 
Soon uſter you leave Chamblee, in the way to St. John's, 
the road enters a wood, which thickens as you advance 
in it. Though the road is open and good, yet the bruſh 
wood and trees on each fide afford fuch a cover to par- 
ties; that you cannot aſcertain their number, nor be 
ſure chat there are not ambuſhes in various places. The 
major had an active, ſenſible, bold officer in the ſecond 
licutenant, Mr. George *; ho remained with him. The 
lieutenant was ordered, with 27 men, to flank” the ad- 
vancing parties of the enemy. He, by dividing his 
men, concealing them on each fide of the road; employ- 
ing them in popping with their guns on the enemy, 
firſt-in' one place, then in another; and ſo changing the 
ſcene of their attack, as though they were fur more nu- 
merous, amuſed the advance of the enemy in ſuch a 
manner, as to ſave the rear. Major Fuller impures it 
1 the conduct of lhieut. George, that the 
rear, and of evurſe the boats and baggage were  faved. 

Tho tion dg theſe as probably the ſalvation of the 
army. When the major found himſelf abandoned, he 
ſent for wurd a meſſenger to col. Stark and other officers, 
who were ndt far before, acquainting them with his ſitu- 
ation, and fequeſting their aſſiſtance. Cols. Stark; Poor, 
Porter and” others, itnmediately put themſelves under 
the command of the major, who had alſo ſent on an ex- 
preſd to St! Fobfi's* to inform gen. Sullivan of his dan- 
get, and the neceſſity bf a ſpeedy reinforcement. The 
general baſtened away 150 men under col, Bond, Who 

* Afterward captain George, of Watertown, near Boſton. 
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half way between ab places, 
— by mire The danger being ended, 


by the arrival of che reinforcement, the major left the 


Cr s —_— bf all being ſafe, which, 


_ after the various falſe diſtracting reports that had reached 


imm, was received with inconceivable tranſport. The 
— 1b men in the retreat ; the Jofs: was - 
caſioned by their getting drunk but from- them. th 
enemy could learn nothing of the — — condi- 
3 enaugh to take the advantage of it 

General Burgeyme arrived ad Ft. Jahns in the N 
Doom merit ů—ůð5 8 
duſk. puſhed off. bis boajs for. Ile aux Noix, to 2 
the whole atmy had. repaired, — io 
it had been in during che retreat, is ſcklom ; 


and yer the laſs'ir ſuſtained is t00 inconfiderable, to be 


7 il, or in ſum datal, From the Iſle the army 
—— . Paint, without any danger from a 
7 ——ů found being — 
ed, and every ding done te Impede che enemy. I 
Americans had alſo the command of Lake Champlain; 


and-will-Gomtinue maſters" of it, until a number of vel- 


N 


procured ſuperl - 
te give Sir Guy Carleton a 
5 — uns a 


. 80255 
The New Hampſaire repreſentatiyes voted unanimouſly, 


| ROOT: ee congreſs be in- 


* Major, now Cel. Filler, 5f Newtown, informed! re of foe par 
ar | | mucke 
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ſtructed to join with che other colonies 1 | 
Thirteen: United Colonies, a free and independent tate, 

(not · ſtates) . &. provided the regulation of their inter» 

nal police be under the direction of their own afſetnbly. 

It appears by a return of the inhabitants, that the ſum 

total of all the males, females, whites and negroes, 
amounts to 82,394. The total exceſs of males is 1131. 


The males in the continental army are :2488. If f 
theſe ſo many as 1367 ſurvive the ſervice and return, 
the males and ſemales are equal. In about twenty years 
the inhabitants will be double the number. It has 
numbers, even by natural generation alone, upon an 
average, about once in eighteen years. he conti- 
nuance of the war, - unleſs exceſſively deſtructive, will 
make no material difference. In the French war, 
which laſted from 1755 to 1763 (during which time the 
colonies made great exertions, and had in the field a great 
number af men) it was found that the population had 
increaſed nearly as faſt as in times of peace . 
One Mugford, who had been a maſter of forme trad- 
ing veſſel, applied to gen. Ward for the command of a 
continental. eruiſer -which lay unemployed, By his im- 
portunity and proſeſſious he prevailed, and had an order 
given him. The captain made all poſſible expedition, 
and with twenty men puſhed immediately into Boſton 
bay. After he was gone from the general, the latter re- 
ceived ſuch a bad character of him, that he ſent off an 
expreſs to recall the order ; but it was. too late, Mug- 
* Letters of Mr. F 5. Ih 
enen of Mr, Adams, ps 13. w_ "Sy 
S 4 ford 
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ſhip:Hope of ayo tons 4 guns, and 17:meny preſented 


to view. She was laſt from Corke, and had on board 


18500 barrels of poder, beſide carbines and bayonets, 


travelling carriages for heavy cannon, a vaſt variety of 
. tools, implements and neceflaries for the army and ar- 


tillery. Capt. Mugford in his cruiſer of fifty tons and 


May four guns ran vp to her, and ordered her to ſtrike. The 


17. 


Hope, either from the ſailors declining to fight, or from 


other moti ves, made no reſiſtance. Commodore Banks 
lay a few miles off with his men of war, and in ſight; 


and his boats: might ſoon have been up with the ' ſhip. 


The captain of the Hope, ſenſible of this advantage, 
gave orders for the men to cut the tap - ſail Halliatds' and 


ties · Muglord heard the orders, and knew the: conſe. 


e executing them that the failing of the ſhip 


would he ſo long prevented, that the men of war's boats 
would recover-her. He therefore opened with vollies of 


n 


tkreatened the: captain and every one on board with im- 


mediate death if che orders were executed, upon which 


the-captain was ſo terrified a to deſiſt. When Mug 


ſord hadi taken poſſeſſion of his prize, he was joined by 


two other ſmall ' cruiſers, who aſſiſted in carrying her 


ſaſe through Pulling Point Gut. The inhabitants of 


Boſton, who- had been devoutiy engaged in keeping the 


continental faſt, had, on leaving their reſpective places 
g worſhiꝑ in the afternoon, the peculiar pleaſure of ſee-· 
ang the moſt valuable prize, on account of the powder, 
when ſince the, commencement, of the war, entering the 


harbour. MI, 96 vile 4 an tbh edt hair blade 
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Captain Mugford having ſecured the Hope, and 7s. 
mearing to go out again without loſs of time, ſailed down 19. 
and came to an anchor in Pulling Point Gut, with the | 
Lady "Waſhington, on Sunday evening. They were 
attacked, about nine o'clock, by thirteen boats from 
the men of war at Nantaſket. The boats were beaten 
off, with great loſs on the part of the enemy, in the 
deaths of the brave heutenant, who commanded, and 
ſeveral of his men: but Mugſord, exerting himſelf he- 
roically, was killed, CA PIPES, 19 gp Prer 
bids of the: American cruiſers. ' 

The Maſſachuſetts general court for be 
maleing of ſaltpetre, had ſome time back agreed to take 
in all that ſnould — tes — — frye 
choſed the period of receiving * they had purchaſed 
in this way 102,635 lb. There are ſuch quantities yet 
coming in, made” before the 'firſt of June, that the 
court paſſed an order to receive for ſome time to corne, 
at the e 
that time. 

lde derbour bf Bodden had been kf f in a defenetleli 
1 — 3 r— 
intruſions of à ſmall naval force, which might have en- 
tered · and fired the town, or laid it under contribution. 
The inhabitants of that and the neighbobring town, 
being diffarisfied/with its continuing ſo, concluded upon 
aſſiſting in erecting a fort upon Noddles Iſland. In the 
beginning of May a number of volunteers, both laity 
and clergy; repaired-thither from time to time, and aided 
in the work till it was finiſhed; while the poorer claſs 
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1776. were rewarded for their labors. Something having been 
done for the ſecurity, of thecharbour, gen. Benjamin 
| Lincoln, while the court was ſitting, entertained the 
thought of driving the Britiſh ſnipping ſrom Nantaſket, 
and planned a ſcheme for effecting it. They conſiſted 
of. a fifty gun ſhip, commanded by commodore Banks, 
the Milford man of war, the Yankee Hero priyatcer, 
taken by che laſt, and ſeven large tranſports lately 
arrived with highlanders, an armed brig and two ſchoon- 
ers. The highlanders were ſuppaſed to be at hcaſt ſeven 
hundred. On Thurſday the Baſtonians were acquainted 
by. beat of drum, that an expedition. was going to be 
undertaken againſt the enemy at Nantgſter. Detach- 
ments from colonels, Marſhall and Witney's regiments, 
. embarked at the Long Wharf, together with gcannon, 
ammunition, proviſions, &c, and proceeded for Pettick's 
Idand and Hull, where. they were joined by more troops | 
and ſea· cœaſt companies, ſo as to make near; 600 
vicinity of Boſton harbour, with à detachment from the 
train and ſome field pieces, took poſt on Moon Iſland, 
26 Hoffs-neck, and at point Aldertan. A detachmem 
from the continental army under col. Whitcomb, wich 
ryo.cighteen pounders, and a thirteen inch mortar, &c. 
were emharked for Long Iſland, and there | took paſt. 
The noops did not arrive at the ſeyeral, places of deſtins- 
dion ull near morning: but when arrived, were, active 
aud alert in the higheſt degree. The cannon were ſoon 
Pfiagted, and a ſhot from Long Island announced their 
deſign; on dcs Gael dai for the ler — 
TN LP un 
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under way. The commodore - bore and returned the 776. 
American fire with ſpirit, till a ſnot from Long Ifland 
pierced his upper works, when he got under fail; Several 
bells [are Genen him, which mühe baten Ks de- 


parturr. 


—— 6$-166a8d.-iag/nſs ho" heir 
ſor all friendly - veſſels recovered on that very day, on, 
which, two years before, the ſailing of every one of 
that kind from the port of Boſton ceaſed by -virtue 
of Britin act of perliamen This circumnſtance was 
not thought oi, when che expedition commenced; hut 
vas merely accidental, though it could not be over- 
of aſſembly reeeived u letter ſtom che preſident of the. 
v err 
mmm ee. r bing 
Comadate / Hans arnitting to leave eren is ce 
bart aGiveded'a) opportunity ta tbe American privateers 
of taking a number of highlanders. - Three days after 13. 
his quitting it, che George and Annabella- tranſports 
entered, aſter a puſſage of ſeven weeks from Scotland, 
during the courſe of which they had not an opportunity = 
of ſpeaking à fingle veſſel, that could give them the 
ſmalleſt information of the Britiſh troops having evacu- 
awd Boſton. I hey were attacked in che morning by: 
four privaters, with whom they engaged till evening: 
when the ptivateers bore away, on which the tranſports 
puſhed ſor oſtem harbour, not doubting but chat they 
ſhould receive protection, either from a furt or ſhip of 0 
„ l r 
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s. they had of the fituation of affairs at che port to which 
they were deſtined. They were tos far entibiyed tb re. 
treat, as the wind had died away, and the'tide- bf flood 
was not half en pended. The privateets with which they 
had been engaged, joined by two others, made toward 
them. They prepared for action. By ſome misfortune 
the Annabella got a:groundfo far a-ſtern of the George, 
that the latter expected but a feeble ſupport from her 
mulketry. About eleven at night the privateers an- 
chored cloſe” by, and hailed them to ſtrike the 
Bntiſd fag. The mate of the George, and every failor 
on board, the captain excepretl, refuſed to fight any 
longer; but every officer and private bf the ſeventy-firſt 
regiment, who were in the ſhip, ſtood to cheir quarters 
with ready obegience to the lieutenant colonel. On their 
refuling to ſtrike, the action was renewtU; when after 4 
ſharp combat of an hour and a half, dey Had expended 
every ſhot belonging to their artillery. They were then 
; obliged'to yield, there being no power of eſcaping; hot 
tlie moſt diſtant hope of relief. *Theirkilled were eight 
privates and major Menzies, beſide ſeyeriteen wounded: 
The major was buried with the honors of war at Boſton. 
The priſoners experienced the urmoſt civility and good 
treattrent. A week before the capture of theſe trunſports, 
the Ann, in the ſame ſervice, was taken ard carried into 
Marblehead, though commodore Banks was then it 
Nantaſket. The number of highlanders taken is to 
hundred and ſixty-ſeven privates, forty- eight others, be- 
fide the honorable Archibald Campbell, heutenant colonel 
of the ſecond battalion of the ſeventy-firft regiment. · 
On motion in the Maſſachuſetts aſſembly it was vored 
* we eee eee 
*. declare 
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deckure the colonies independent, dis out willapprove js. 


of the meaſure.” 


- There is no doubt of its being e all abe is - 
lonies : but there has been much mancœuvering in order 
to produce the neceſſary diſpoſition among the New 


Yorkers; ; of-which. you will form the beſt idea, from the 
following leiter written the beginning of May from New 
Vork, in anſwer, to one of the preceding month from 


Philadelphia Soon after 1 received your letter, I 


ſent for col. Sears, Mr. John Smith and ſome ' others, 
whom I Knew to be ſtanch, to ſpend an evening with 
me, that I might converſe with them upon the ſubject 


would. not do to, ſhow your letter, or even hint that: 
had recęived it; but an opportunity for introducing che 


ſubject ſaog offered. ee 
tcpoxted. that che committee of ſafety . had ſent ſome 


perſons ta the main guard, who had no comp 
againſt them. 1 immediately ſent to the committee, and 


They informed me, one was a collector who had not 
accounted for the money he bad collected, and had abuſed 


their congreſs. The others were in for different crimes. - 
L. cold them, that I could by no means conſent do have 


free, citizens ſubyected to trials by court martial, They 


muſt try them hy proper courts, if ſuch there were: 


and if not, the offenders muſt run at large, till negęſſity 


(ſuppoſed do be that of taking up government.) It 


they ſent ;A;ſub-commitree to wait upon me. 11 atked - 
them, what charge they had to lay againſt, the priſoners. - 


obliged: them to conſtitute / the proper courts. This 
opened the. door, far..me, and I took. advantage of it. 
The ſub-committee, thanked. me for my care over the 
enen 


e 
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Ins ef raking up government. Scars, Smith, &c. were 


ſtrongly of that opinion, and all went home 


dated, and without fuſpefting the converſation was 
uny thing more chan accidental. The next day Greene 


and I were ordered to the jail to fre fome priſoners of 
war, There I found' ſome perſons in for robbery, and 
one for murder. As I found I had good fucceſs in the 


 beginuping, 1 determined to keep on, and frequently 


not, fuffer perpetual impriſonment. The argument 


took ocealon'to mention the great diſculty, which mutt 
attend their preſent ſtate that it would be tyrannical 


to execute thoſe perſons without a trial: to try and exc- 


cute them, by proceſt in the name of a king, with whom 
we were at war, would be abſurd : and if neither of 
theſe methods were taken, they muſt, whether guilty ot 


took effect; and even tories themſelves acknowledged it 


was ben to take up government, till reconciliation ſhould 
take place. This doctrine pleaſed me well; for I knew 
if © government tour once aſſumed upon -whatever motives, 
they would find that the Rubicon was paſſed, and that they 
reu!d never return is their ancient form. I then, by the 
advice of my privy council, drew up'a'piece purporting 


| a petition to the committee of ſafery, to requeſt leave 


from che continental congreſs to take up government, 


This piece T encloſe you, and though” badly wrote, i. 


ſteers ſo directly berween whiggiſm and tofyiſm, that no 
perſon can tell whether it was drawn by « whig or tory. 
My privy council informed me, that it had the deſired 
effect; the whigs were fond of ir, becauſe if it took 
effect, their point was carried, and no retreat could ever 
take place ; the tories were fond of it, becauſe it held 
„ e Rr een Fagunt Being 


well 
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well informed of my ſucceſs, I thought it time to ſound 7 
our colonel (thought to be MDougall.), I ſent for him. 
We, converſed freely upon the matter of taking up go- 
verament, . He owned the neceſſity oſ it, and ſaid it 
would; be.. carried into execution at all events, at the 
meeting of their convention. He inſormed me, that 
almoſt every perſon began to ſee the neceflityz and that 
the inſtructions, then drawing up for: their delegates, 
mentioned nothing about effecting a reconciliation, bur 
to protect and defend America. When I found him in 
the true way to happineſs, I diſmiſſed him, and attacked 
preſent ſtate to whigs I held up the advantage of 
ſeizing the precious moment. nn 
increaſe with ſurpriſing rapidity.” 
ran ene e e 263: 
delphia, congreſi zefolved, © That it be recommended, ** 
to the reſpective aſſemblies and conventions of the united 
colonies, where no government fufficient to the exigencies 
of their affairs bath been hitherto eſtabliſhed, to adopt 
ſuch government as ſhall in the opinion of the repreſen- = 
tatives of the people, beſt conduce to the happineſs and 
lafety, of their conſtituents in particular, and America. 
in general.” The following preamble was prepared and 
agreed to, five days after, « Whereas his Britannic ma- 
jeſty, in conjunction with the lords and commbns pf 
Great Britain has; by a late a& of parliament, excluded 
the inhabitants of theſe united colonies from the pro- 
tection of his crown; and whereas no anſwer whatever 
to the, humble petitions of the colonies for redreſs of 
grievaaces and reconciliatian with Great Britain has been 
*r is likely, ro be given, but che whole forco of cher 
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uns 
and whereas it appears abſolutely irreconcileable to rea- 

| fon and good conſcience, for the people of theſe colonies 
now to take the oaths and affirmations neceſſary for the 


3 
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kingdom, aided by-foreign mercenaries, is 26 be exerted * 
for the deſtruction of the good people of theſe colonies ; 


ſupport of any government under the crown of Great 
Britain, and it is neceflary that the exerciſe of every 
kind of authority, under the ſaid crown, ſhould be to- 
tally ſuppreſſtd, and all the powers of government ex- 
erted under the authority of the people of the colonies, 
for the preſervation of internal peace, virtue and good 
order, as well as for the defence of their lives, liberties 
and properties againſt the hoſtile invaſions and cruel de- 
... . Sc. as 
_— 

The ſecret committee was ordered eto 
T Are che defign of the French in afirabling in large 
a fleet; and ſo great a number of troops in the Weſt In- 
dies, and-whether they mean to act for or againſt Ame- 
rica. By this it appears that the congreſs have no 1 
ſurance or certainty of ſupport from France. 

Corporal Cruz, the rifleman, who was carried to Eng- 
land and diſcharged by the mayor, is arrived with diſ- 
patches from Arthur Lee eſq; containing intelligence of 


the whole naval and land force intended ſor the attack 


of the united colonies, and of the places ſor which 
they were deſtined. He got a paſſage to Halifax; from 


5 whence he made his eſcape to Boſton x and then went 


35. 


on to head quarters at New York. Soon after, congreſs 
reſolved, That a committee of five be appointed to con- 
fer with generals Waſhington, Gates, and Mifflin, upon 
n * effectual means for ſupporting the 

| American 
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American cauſe in Canada. It was the opinion of the 1776. 
generals; chat it would be impoſſible to keep the Indians 

in a ſtate of neutrality; that they would undoubtedly 
chats abies oak either for or againſt the Americans; | 
and that it would be beſt immediately to engage them 
on their ſide, and to uſe their utmoſt endeavours, to 
prevent their minds being poiſoned by miniſterial emiſ- 
faries. When the committee brought in their report, It May 
was reſolved among other things, © That it is highly 25+ 
cxpecient to engage the Anda in he ſervice of the 
united colonies. 

Upon the firſt intelligence received-at Philadelphia of 
the troops to be employed againſt the Americans, a 
citizen of eminence wrote to his correſpondent, * We 
now know who the commiſſioners are, and their num. 
bers, viz. Meſſrs. the Heſſians, Brunſwickers, Waldeck- 
ers, Engliſh, Scotch and Iriſh. This gives the coup de 
grace to the Britiſh and American connection. It has 
already wrought wonders in this city: converſions have 
been more rapid than ever under Mr. Whitefield. The 
Pennſylvania farmer (Dickinſon) told me yeſterday in - 
the field that his ſentiments were changed —he had 
been deſirous of keeping the door open as long as poſ- 
ſible, and was now convinced, that nothing was to be 
expected from our enemies but ſlavery.” 

The detaching of the ten „ 
da, made the moſt ſtrenuous exertions neceſſary for 
getting New York into a proper ſtate of defence. Con- 
greſs therefore. authorized gen. Vaſbington to direct the 
building of. as many fire rafts, row gallies, armed boats 
and floating batteries, as might be judged requiſite for” 
the immediate defence of that port and of Hudſon's * 

Vox. II. 1 5 river. 
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4576. river. They afterward reſolved, that os militia be 
| 8 employed to remforce the army; and that a flying camp 
be immediately eſtabliſned in the middle colonies, to 

conſiſt of 10/00 men. They did not overlook Canada; 

but on the fame day agreed, that the general ſhould be 

empowered to employ in that province a number of In- 

5. dians, not exceeding two thouſand : and, two days after, 

+ * "ordered that the ſtanding committee for Indian affairs 

do deviſe ways and means for carrying the: ſame into 

effect. Within ſour and twenty hours after, they com. 

plimented the earl of Effingham, for the ſingularly noble 

part he had acted, by naming one of their frigates, now 

building, the Effingham. The names of the reſt are, 

| 'the Congreſs, Randolph, Hancock, Waſhington, Trum- 

. bull, Raleigh, Montgomery, Warren, Boſton, Muc, 
Providence and Delaware. 

3. Certain reſolutions reſpecting Meng were moved 

and ſeconded, on the 7th of June, and the conſideration 

_ of them referred till the next day. Richard Henry Lee 

eſq; one of che Virginia delegates, had given notice to 

eongreſs, that on that day he ſhould move for a decla- 

ration of independence: he accordingly made the mo- 

tion. Various 6ccurrences had contributed to ripen the 

eblonies for the meaſure; ſeveral of which have been 

occaſionally mentioned: others remain to be noticed. 

The North Carolinians were at one time violent againſt 

a ſeparation from Great Britain; a delegate in their con- 

vention mentioning independence, the cry was treaſon 

Ttreaſon; and he was called to order: but they have 

bbeen weuried out by the proceedings of the Britiſh mi- 


| ' © "nifty, and the methods purſued and countenanced by 
4 «gov. Martin: ſo that all regard and fondneſs for the 
9 king 
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king and nation of Great Britain has ſubſided, and in- 1776: 
dependence has become the word moſt in uſe among 
them. They aſk, Is it poſſible that any colony, after 
what has paſſed, can wiſh for reconciliation ?“ The con- 
ſtant publications, which have appeared and been read 
with attention, have greatly promoted the ſpirit of in- 
dependency : but no one ſo much as the pamphlet un- 
der the ſignature of Common Senſe, written by Mr. Thomas 
Paine, an Engliſhman. The ſtile, manner, and lat 
of the author is ſingular and captivating. He under- 
takes to prove the neceſſity, the advantages, and practi- 
cability of independence. That no lurking affection for 
the ſovereign my impede it, kings are placed in a light, 
| that tends not only to deſtroy all attachment to them, 
| but to make them diſtaſteful : their very office is at- 
tempted to be rendered odious ; from whence the tran- 
ſition to the royal perſon is eaſy. Nothing could have 
N been better timed than this performance. In uniſon 
; with the ſentiments and feelings of the people, it has 
) produced moſt aſtoniſhing effects; and been received 
with vaſt applauſe ; read by almoſt every American; 
- and recommended as a work replete with truth, and 
© againſt which none / but the partial and prejudiced can 
n form any objections. It has ſatisfied multitudes, that it 
. is their true intereſt immediately to cut the Gordian 
t knot by which the American colonies have been bound to 
|- Great Britain, and to open their commerce, as an inde- 
n pendent people, to all the nations of the world. It has 
c been greatly inſtrumental in producing a ſimilarity of | | 
i- WF fentiment through the continent, upon the ſubject under $ 
y the conſideration of congreſs. On the 1oth, the buſineſs 10. 
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* was poſtponed to the 1ſt of July; but that no time might 
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be loſt, the next day Meſſts. Jefferſon, John Adams, 
Franklin, Sherman, and R. R. Livingſton, were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare à declaration of inde- 
pendence. Directiy upon which, congreſs reſolved, 
c That a committee be appointed to prepare and digeſt 


the form of a'confederation to be entered into between 
theſe colonies: and that a committee be appointed to 


N 5 plan of creaties to be 2 md] to foreign 
powers.” 

Let us paſs for awhile to oth matters. 

Congreſs reſolved to ſend major general Gares into 
Canada, to take the command of the forces in that pro- 
vince: but before the latter could reach them, they were 
at Crowi Point; this however could not be known by 


congreſs. They concluded upon authorizing gen. Waſh- 


ington to offer the Indians a reward of a hundred 


dollars for every commiſſioned officer, and thirty dollars 


for every private ſoldier of the king's troops, that they 
ſhould take priſoners i in the Indian country, or on the 
frontiers of the united colonies. The general's army is 
ſurrounded by a great number of ſecret foes, who, he is 
perſuaded, will ſtick at nothing to effect their purpoſes 
of deſtroying it. They had laid a deep ſcheme for 
doing it, which was proſecuted with the utmoſt vigilance, 
but has been happily diſcovered. The general has full 
proof as to their intentions againſt the army; but is 
not ſo clear, whether there was any thing perſonal de- 


ſigned againſt himſelf. That reliance however, which 


he has on the protection of an all- wiſe and beneficent 
Being, has ſecured him at leaſt againſt the fear of it; 


and will * * change in his conduct from taking 
place 


| ( I 
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place through apprehenſion . Two of the general's 776. : 


guard were concerned; a. third, it is ſaid, whom they 


tempted to join them, made the diſcovery. Several 
were taken into cuſtody ; and among them the mayor of 
New York, who confeſſed the bringing of money from 


_ gov. Tryon to pay for rifles made by a gunſmith, now 


in irons. The mayor, after being twice examined, was 
remanded to priſon under a proper guard, 

This affair produced a change in the politics of New 
Jerſey. That colony, it was thought, would be among 
the laſt to alter its government, whereas it will now be 
among the firſt that gets a ſertled conſtitution. Nothing 
more than a bare majority in favor of the alteration, was 
expected in the provincial congreſs: but the plot againſt 
the general wrought wonders; there were but four diſ- 
ſenting voices. On the 21ſt, however, before they could 
know the plot as a body, they proceeded to elect dele- 
gates for the continental congreſs, whom they empowered 
to join in declaring the united colonies independent of 
Great Britain. In this election they left out William 
Livingſton eſq; under a ſtrong perſuaſion that he was 
not favorable to independency ; and choſe the Rev. Dr. 
Witherſpoon, the preſident of the college at Princeton, 
from a conviction that he would ſupport it with all his 
abilities. | FLY 

Gen. Hewe arrived at Sandy Hook in the Greyhound 
frigate. - He ſoon received from gov. Tryon a full ac- 


count of the ſtate and diſpoſition of the province, as well 


2s of the ſtrength of the Americans. Gen. Waſbing- 

tens army was ſmall, rather below gooo fit for duty, 

Of this little army, he wrote, © at leaft 2000 are wholly 
The general's i letter to me. 

1 3 deſtitute 
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1776. deſtitute of arms, and near as many with arms in ſuch 
condition as to be rather calculated to diſcourage than 
amm̃ate the uſer.” The ſarne day, the Britiſh fleet ar- 
red with gen. Howe's troops from Halifax. They 
Joly t66k poſſeſſion of Staten Hand, July the 2d; On the 
4th, the American adjutant general, col. Joſeph Reed, 
| wrote to a member of congreſs, '*© With an army of force 
before, and a ſecret one behind, we ſtand on a point of 
land with 6000 old troops, (if a year's ſervice of about 
half, can entitle them to the name) and about t500new 
levies of this province, many diſaffected and more doubt- 
ful. In this ſituation we are: every man in the army, 
from the general to the private (acquainted with our 
true ſituation) is exeeedingly. diſcouraged. Had I known 
the tur poſture of affairs, no confideration would have 
tempted me to have taken an achve part of this ſetne ; and 
this fentiment is wifoer/al.” Gen. Howe is ſufficiently 
ſtrong, conſidering the goodneſs of his troops, to make 
# ſucceſsful attempt upon the Americans; but heing in 
daily expectation of the reinforcement from Europe, 
he will undoubtedly remain inactive till their arrival. 
: — pogpte® oportauity: "hr! telling che 
in South Carolina, 
The deſigns of miniſtry againſt the Wonen colonies 
were providentially diſcovered, before the arrival of Sir 
Peter Purter. In the beginning of April capt. James 
Barron arrived at Williamſburgh, with diſpatches from 
the ſecretary of ſtate for gov. Eden of Maryland, which 
he took from on board à ſmall veſſel ſent By lord Dun- 
more to carry them to Annapolis. The ſecretary's let- 
ter is dated Wen Des. 25 1775. and ſays, 
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fngates and ſmall ſhips,. is now in readineſa to proceed, 


to the ſouthern colonies, in order to attempt the. reſto- 


ration of legal government in that part of America. It 
will proceed in the firſt place to North Carolina, and 
from thence either to South Carolina or Virginia, as 
circumſtances ſhall point out.” This diſcovery is rank 


ed, by the American commander in chief, among many 15 


other ſignal interpoſitions of Providence, and as ſerving 


to inſpire every reflecting mind with confidence. ,. No- 


one profeſſes a more perfect reliance on the all- wiſe and 


powerful diſpenations of the ſupreme Being, o lin | 


his aid more neceſſary. 


The Ann and Iſabella arrived then e hon 


of the 19th regiment ; -ſhe was the firſt veſſel of Sir 


18. 


Peter Parker's fleet. From her arrival to the ſecond of 
May, thirteen tranſports got in. On the third, Sit Peter May 
and twenty fail arrived with lord Cormwallis, gen. Vaughan 3 


and others: when they met with gen. Clinton, who, 
after leaving New York, proceeded- to Virginia, where 
he ſaw lord Dunmore; but fiading that no ſervice could 
be effected in that colony, he repaired to Cape Fear river, 
and waited the arrival of the armament: from Europe. 
Gen. Clinton iſſued out a proclamation from on board 


the Pallas tranſport, offering free pardon to all ſuch as 
ſhould lay down their arms, &c. excepting. Cornelius 


Hargett and Robert Howe. The defeat of the high+ 


landers and regulators in February, and the meaſures 


afterward taken for the fafery of the -calony, diverted 
the commanders from attempting any thing . againſt it; 
ind RY ene en upon 3 Charleſtown, 


T 4 


which 
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3 in full expectation of ſubduing, as they 
had about 2800 land ſorces to co-operate with the men 
of war. Prior to their arrival and junction, every exer- 
tion had been made to put the colony of Soutb Carolina, 

7 and eſpecially its capital, in a reſpectable poſture of de- 

fence. As one mean conducing to it, works were erect- 

ed on Sullivans iſland,” ſituated ſo near the channel as 

to be a very convenient poſt for annoying ſhips approach- 

ing the town; and about thirty cannon, 32, 18 and 9 

pounders, were mounted on a+ fort conſtructed with 

palmetto. This is a tree peculiar to the ſouthern ſtates, 

_ which grows from twenty to forty feet high without 

branches, and then terminates in ſomething reſembling 

the head of a cabbage. The wood is remarkably ſpongy, 

A bullet entering it makes no extended fracture, but 
buries itſelf without injuring the parts adjacent. 

June On the firſt of June, advices were received in Charleſ- 

tom, that a fleet of forty or fifty ſail was at anchor 

about ſix leagues to the northward of Sullivan's iſland, 
The next day the alarm ſignal was fired, and expreſſes 
ſent to the officers commanding the militia in the coun- 
try, to repair to the immediate defence of the capital 
with the forces under their reſpective commands. In a 
few days ſeveral hundred of the enemy's troops . were 
landed on Long Iſtand, ſituated to the eaſtwurd of Sul- 

10. livan's, and ſeparated from it by a creek; On the 10th 

'_ the Briſtol, a 50 gun ſhip, her guns being previouſſy 

taken out, got ſafe over the bar. About this time a 
proclamation was ſent aſhore, in which gen. Clinton 
promiſed pardon to the inhabitants, upon their laying 
down their arms, and quietly ſubmitting to the re- eſta- 


bliſtiment of royal government. It produced none af 


the 
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the effects wiſhed from it. The militia of ihe country. 2176- 


very generally obeyed the ſummons oſ preſident Rut- 
ledge, and repaired in great numbers to the capital. 
The regular regiments of the adjacent northern colo- 
nies, having been ordered to the aſſiſtance of their ſouthern 
geighbours, arrived at this critical juncture. The whole 


were commanded by gen. L.ce, who had been ſent to the 


ſouthward on gen. Clinton's leaving the Hook. The 
great opinion, every where entertained of his ability and 
experience, added to the ſpirits of the troops and inha- 
bitants. In a few days the Americans, including the 
militia of the town and eountry, amounted to five or ſix 
thouſand men. The firſt South Carolina regular regi- 
ment, commanded by col. Gadiden, . was: ſtationed at 
fort Johnſon, on the moſt northerly point of James 
Iſland, and within point blank ſhot. of. the channel. The 
ſecond and third regular regiments. of the colony, com- 
manded by cols. Moultrie and Thompſon, occupied the 
two extremities of Sullivan's Iſland. The other forces 
had their poſts aſſigned them at Haddrell's Point, James 
Illand, and along the bay in front of the town. The 
ſtreets near the water were in different places ſtrongly 
barricaded; The ſtores on the wharfs, though, in- 
menſely valuable, were pulled down, and lines of de- 
fence continued along the water's edge. Domeſtic con. 
veniencies were exchanged for blankets and knapſacks, 
and gentlemen of the moſt independent fortune labored 
with the hoe and the ſpade in their hands. Gov. R]. 
ledge, ſore againſt his will, was obliged to adopt ſome 
abſolute meaſures for the defence of the place. He preſſed 
700 negroes with tools, &c. belonging to non-aſſocia- 
tors, to work upon the fortifications and trenches ; and 
200 q ſeized 


rng 
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#776. ſeized for the preſent, the caſh and papers of many af. 
ſociators, in name only, to prevent their doing miſchief, 
as they hung back in the hour of trial. In a ſew days, 
by the labor of the citizens, in conjunction with the ne- 
groes, fuch obſtructions were thrown" in the way 24 
would have greatly ernbarraſſed the royal army, had it 
June attempted landing in the town. The Experiment of 
20. 50 guns fafely eroſſed the bar, after taking ſimilar pre- 

cautions with the Briſtol. 

as The fort on Sullivan's iſland is now to be attacked by 
the two 50 gun ſhips, the Briſtol and Experiment — four 
frigates, the Active, Acteon, Solebay and Syren, each 
of 28 guns the Sphynx of 20 guns, the Friendſhip 
armed veſſel of 22 guns, the Ranger ſloop and T hun- 
der bomb each of eight guns. The Thunder bomb, 
covered by the armed ſhip, takes her ſtation in the morn- 
ing, and begins to throw ſhells, between the hours of 
ten and eleven. The Active, Briſtol, Experiment and 
Solebay come boldly on to the attack. A little before 
eleven, the garriſon fires four or five ſhot at the Active 
while under fail. When ſhe comes near the fort, ſhe 
drops anchor, and pours in a broadſide. Her example 
is followed by the three other veſſels, and a moſt furious 
and inceffant cannonade enfues. The Sphynx, Aeon 
and Syren are ordered to take their ſtation between the 
end of the iſland and Charleſtown, partly to enfilade the 
works of the fort, partly to cut off the communication 
between the iſland and the continent, and partly to pre- 
vent any attempts that may be made to interrupt the 
grand attack. The weſtern extremity of the fort, off 
which they are to be ſtationed, is ſo unfiniſhed: as to 
afford” very imperfect cover to the men at the guns in 
8 9 17 w . ES that 
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chat patty and alſo ſo ſituated as to expoſe the men in is 


the other parts of the fort to a very dangerous croſs fire. 
Providence on this occaſion remarkably interpoſes in 
behalf of the garriſon; and faves them from a fate, that 
undoubtedly would otherwiſe be inevitable. About 
twelve o'clock, as the three laſt-mentioned ſhips are ad- 


vancing, they all get entangled with a ſhoal called the 


Middle Ground; two of them run foul of each other. 
The Acteon ſticks faſt. The Sphynx, before ſhe clears 
herſelf, loſes her bowſprit; but the Syren gets off 
without much imury. They are too late however, or 


in no condition for executing the intended ſervice. The 


Thunder bomb, after having thrown about 60 ſhells, is 
ſo damaged as to be incapable of firing longer. While 


the continved fite from the ſhips ſeems ſufficient to 


ſhake the braveſt enemy, and daunt the courage of the 
moſt veteran foldier, the return made from the fort calls 
for the reſpect of the brave Britiſh ſeamen, though highly 


incommoded by it. The garrifon, which conſiſts of 


col. Moultrie, 344 regulars, and a few volunteer militia, 
nearly all raw and unexperienced, ſtick to their guns with 
the greateſt conſtancy and firmneſs, amidſt a moſt dread- 
ful roar of artillery. They fire deliberately and flowly, 


and take a col and effective aim. The ſhips ſuffer 


accordingly. They ate torn almoſt to pieces, and the 
ſlaughter is dreadful, Never did Britiſh valor ſhine 
more conſpicuous, nor ever did their marine experience 
ſo rough an encounter, in an of the ſame 
nature with any foreign enemy. © The- ſprings of the 
Briſtol's cable being cut by the ſhot, ſhe is for ſome 
1 — by the Amerieans. Capt, 
Morris, who commands her, though be has received a 


number 
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| 2976. number of wounds, diſdains. quitting his duty, till his 
arm being at length ſhot off, he is carried away in cir- 
cumſtances that afford no poſſibility of recovery. Sir 
Peter Parker ſuffers a flight contuſion. Every man 
ſtationed in the beginning of the action on the quarter 
deck of the Briſtol, is either killed or wounded. In the 
whole ſhe has 40 men killed and 71 wounded. The 
Experiment has 23 killed and 76 wounded, Capt. Scott, 
who commands her, loſes his arm and receives many 
other wounds, Lord Campbell, the late governor of 
the colony, who ſerves as a volunteer, with the greateſt 
ſpirit and bravery, and is ſa condeſcending as to accept of 
the direction of ſome guns on the lower gun deck, re- 
ceives a hurt in his left ſide, which may finally prove 
mortal . The fire of the fort is principally directed 
- againſt the Briſtol and Experiment, which ſuffer very 
much in their hulls, maſts and rigging. Not leſs than 
Jo balls go through the former. The Acteon has a 
lieutenant killed and ſix men wounded. The Solebay 
has eight men wounded. The loſs of che garriſon | is 
only 10 men killed and 22 wounded. ue, 

The guns of the fort were at one time ſo long ſilenced, 
chat it was thought to have been abandoned, When 
the garriſon had received a recruit of powder, the ex- 

penditure of their ſtock having obliged them to ceaſe 
firing, they began it again, and did amazing execution 
by its exceſſive ſeverity. During the long, hot and 
aobſtinate conflict between the American fort and the Bri- 
tiſn men of war, the ſeamen looked frequently and im- 
patiently to the eaſtward, expecting to ſee the land forces, 
; ot ts Clinton and lord Cornwallis, adyance from 
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Long Idand, ab maren up to ſecond their attack; but i 


in this they were diſappointed. '' Though the ereck be- 


rween that iſland and Sullivan's is eafily fordable in ge- 
neral, yet at that time; through a long ſeries of eaſterly 


winds it was uncommonly deep, and impaſſable at the 


uſual place of paſſage: The Britiſh troops might have ' 


croſſed higher up; but then they muſt have been ex- 


poſed ſo completely and ſo long to the American dy | 


that they would have run the greateſt riſk of being de- 
ſeated,” Col. Thompſon, with 300 riflenien of kis re- 
giment; col. Clark; with 200 regulars of the North Ca- 
rolina line; col. Horry, with 200 South Carolina mi- 
litia, and the Racoon company of militia riflemen, with 


the eaſt end of Sullivan's Iſland to oppoſe their croſſing. 
The Britiſh fire was kept up without ĩntermiſſion till 
near ſeven o'clock, when it ſlackened conſiderably. At 


half paſt nine, the firing on both ſides ceaſed, and at | 


eleven the ſhattered ſhips flipped their cables, and with- 


drew from the ſcene of action, after an engagement 


which had been ſupported with uncommon courage and 
vigor, on both ſides, for above ten hours. Next morn- 


ing, all the men of war, except the Acteon, had retired | 


about two miles from the iſland. The garriſon fired 
ſeveral ſhot at her; ſhe at firſt returned them, bùt ſoon 
after the crew ſet her on fire and abandoned her, leaving 
the colours flying, the guns loaded, and all her ammu- 

nition and ſtores behind; She was in'a ſhort time board- 


ed by a party of Americans, who brought off her co- 
lours, the ſhip's bell, and as many fails and ſtores 2s 


three boats could contain. While the flames were burſt- 
ing out on all ſides, they fired three of her guns at the 
| | com- 


an eighteen pounder and a field piece, were ſtationed at 
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2776. commodore, and then quitted her; and in Jeſs than half 
an hour after ſhe blew up- 

r tbeefes:frorfirnd-a0 chip fore. from 
che W but the works ſuffered little damage: 
thoſe which ſtruck the fort were buried in its ſoſt 
wood.” Hardly a hut or tree on the iſland eſcaped, 
foen Shovlanthells hone been picked! up ſince the en- 


When the Britiſh . off the coaſt, there 

Vas ſo ſcanty a Rock of lead, that to ſupply the muſ- 

ketry with bullets, it became neceſſary to ſtrip the win- 

dows of the dwelling houſes in Charleſtown of their 

weights. Powder alſo was very ſcarce, notwithſtanding 

a ſeaſonable ſupply received a few days before the en- 

gagement. The proportion allotted for the defence of 

the fort was but barely enough for-ſlow firing. It was 

expended wich great deliberation. The officers, in 

turn, pointed the guns with fuch exactneſs, that moſt 

of their ſhot took effect on the hipping. In the be- 

.geant Jaſper of the grenadiets immediately jumped on 

the beach, took up the flag, and ſaſtened ĩt on a ſponge- 

Baf.. He mounted the merlon wich it in his hand; 

and though the ſhips were directing their inceſſant 

broad ſides at the ſpot, deliberately fixed it. The 

day aſter the action, gov. Rutledge ' preſented the ſer- 

geant with a ſword, as a mark of reſpect for his diſtin- 

-guiſhed valor. Seven of the wounded of the garriſon 

|  -Joſttheir limabs; but not with theſe their ſpirits; for they 

. enthuſiaſtically encouraged their comrades, never to 
Abandon "the "ſtandard of "liberty and their country *. 
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This was particularly noticed of ſergeant M Monald, 1776. 
who being mortally wounded by a cannon ball, employ- 
ed the interval between the wounding and his death, in 
exhortations to that purpoſe. He expired in a few mi- 
nutes, - When Jaſper removed the body out bf fight, call- 
2 l inſtant, revenge = Os. 
death.“ 

neben win had a a Sei, 
Lee wrote to the board of war July the ſecond, . For 
the want of cavalry, Charleſtovn and its dependencies 
had certainly been loſt, if the enemy had ated wicb' 
that vigor and expedition we had reaſon to expect, but 
a moſt unaccountable languor and inertneſs on their parts 
have ſaved us. The unfiniſhed ſtate of the fort, the 
danger df its being enfiladed, and the difficulty of a re- 
treat for want of à durable communication between the 
illand and the main by a bridge, led the general to view 
the ſort rather as untenable, and to incline to the aban- 
doning of it: but when he found that col. Moultrie was 
detertnined at all adventures to attempt its defence, he 
Gatisfied himſelf wich adviſing to a ſeaſonable evacua- 
tion, and againſt riſking too much in its ſupport. The 
colonel and his garriſon have deſerved the praiſes and 
e eee and will undoubtedly 1 
due honor. 

Some "think there eee eee 
of the Britiſh commanders in ſtopping at the fort, when 
Charleſtown was the object; and that the fleet [ſhould 
have paſſed the iſland, -in order to their attacking the 
town, which, with a leading wind and tide, might have 
been done with a tenth part of the loſs and damage that 
che ſhips have ſuſtained. But had they paſſed the fort, 

à ſuc⸗ 
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conſequence. The very attack of the fort would have 
been ſucceſsful, mum Gonager fxcicn, 


inſteed of running nd. 


The face of chis expedirion ill contribute: greatly © 
eſtabliſh the popular government it was intended to 
overſet : while the news of it will fly like a meteor 
through the continent, and carry with it a moſt malig- 
nant influence on the royal cauſe. Sir Peter Parker 


vill moſt probably ſail ſoon, with the fleet and troops, 
for the Hook, in order to join lord Howe. | 


Now Jerenedfonc. the montetians: * 


The Pennſylvania affernbly nder ben de union 
with congreſs, in conſequence of inſtructions to their de- 


legates, upon the congreſſional reſolve of May the 1 5th, 
for ſuppreſſing all authority derived from the crown of 


Great Britain in the united colonies, - The committee 
of the city and liberties: of Philadelphia apprehended, 
that by this ſtep an appeal was made to the people ; and 
in compliance with the requeſt of a large majority of the 
inhabitants, iſſued letters on the 20th of May (by virtue 
of a power given to them in the provincial convention held 


in January 1775) for calling a conference of the commit- 


tees of the counties, in order to collect the ſenſe of the in- 
habitants upon the aforeſaid reſolve of cungreſa, and to bring 
about a re- union of the provinces with the other colonies, 
by calling a provincial convention, with 2 view to form 
a government for that purpoſe. They intimated their 


belief, chat the aſſembly had been dragged into a com- 


pliance with moſt of the reſolutions of congrefs from 


the fear of a provincial convention. Meſſrs. John 
Bayard and Daniel Roberdeau were particularly active 


1n 
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in this huſineſa. The deputies of the people, aſſembled 517% 
in full provincial conference, and unanimouſly declared 24. 
their willingneſs to concur in a vote of congreſs, de- 
claring the united colonies free and independent ſtates. 
A change in their delegates followed, Mr. Dick inſon 
mrad ene den principles. the dee of 
independence and was therefore renoyed. 

The Adarylaud convention had infirudied their dele- 


gates, laſt December, to. oppoſe the queſtion of inde- 


pendeney. Theſe therefore, having given their vote 
againſt it, withdrew i not from a perſonal oppoſition, but 
in compliance with their public repreſentation. Mr. 
Samuel Chaſe was ſtrongly attached to it; and hen he 
was returned. to Maryland, procured county inſtructions 
to the members of convention, by which the laſt were 
induced to altet their on inſtructions. He tranſmitted 
in co it to his friend. in congreſs, in the follow- 
ing terms , Annapolis, June 28. Friday evening, 
nine O clock. I am this moment. from the, houſe to 
procurean.exprels. to follow the poſt, with an unagimous 
vote of our convention. for independencs, &c. See the 
gorious effects of county inſtructions. Our people have 
fire, if nat ſmothered. S. Chaſe. 


Congrei reſolved tif jucoacomminee of the whole Jay > 


upon the ſubject of independency : but neither colonies 
nor merabers being unapimous, it was poſtponed. till the 
next day. They bad it under further: confideration, 4 
r 
adopted. The title of it is, 

brenner drag of the e 
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177. The preamble, follows in theſe words: * When, in 
E the courſe, of human events; it becomes neceſſary for 
& one people to diſſolve the political bands which have 
e connected them with another, and to aſſume, among 
the powers of the earth, the ſeparate and equal ſtation 
_ « to which the laws of nature and of nature's God en- 
title them, a decent reſpect to the opinions of man- 
e kind requires that they ſhould declare the cauſes which 
<< 1mpel them to the ſeparation. | 

| © We hold theſe truths to be iet that all 
« men are created equal; that they are endowed by 

ce their Creator, with certain unalienable rights; that 
among theſe are life, liberty, and the purſuit of happi- 
'« neſs: That to ſecure theſe rights, governments are 
« inftjtuted among men, deriving their juſt powers from 
the conſent of the governed; that whenever any form 
« of government becomes deſtructive of theſe ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or to aboliſh it, and 
< to inſtitute new government, laying its foundation on 
« ſuch principles, and organizing its powers in ſuch form, 
cc as to them ſhall ſeem moſt likely to effect their ſafery 
« and happineſs. Prudence, indeed, will dictate, chat 
te governments long eſtabliſhed, ſhould not be changed 
« for light and tranſient cauſes; and accordingly all ex- 
« perience hath ſhown, that mankind are more diſpoſed 
esc to ſuffer, while evils are ſufferable, than to right 
> < themſelves. by aboliſhing the forms to which they are 
«- accuſtomed. But ben a long train of abuſes and 
« uſurpations, purſuing invariably the ſame object, 
-«evinces a deſign to reduce them under abſolute deſpo- 
e tiſm, it is their right, it is their duty, to throw off 


te ſuch government, * e new guards for their 
ct future 
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« future ſecurity: Such has been the patient ſufferance 776. 
s gf theſe colonies; and ſuch is now the neceſſity which 
© conftrains them to alter their former ſyſtems of go- 
« vernment!“ The declaration proceeds to give a 
« hiſtory of repeated injuries and uſurpations, all having 
in direct object the eftabliſhment of an abſolute ty- 
« ranny over theſe ſtates. To prove this, let facts be 
« ſubmitted to a candid world.” It then enters upon a 
ſpecification of injuries, and bang. ome to the follow- 
ing purport— 

Aﬀent has been refuſed to laws = moſt N 5 mom 
and neceflary for the public good. 

CHE tvs bet Schilden bo pad her of mas- 
diate and preſſing importance, unleſs ſuſpended in their 
operation till aſſented to in Britain; and when ſo ſuſ- 
pended, an attention to them has been utterly neglected. 
Legiſlative bodies have been called together at places 
unuſual, uncomfortable, and diſtant from the depoſitory 
of their public records, for the ſole bh A 

them into a compliance with favorite meafures. 

Houſes of repreſentatives have been diſſolved repeat- 
edly, er pars ee invaſions om the 
rights of the people. 

For a long time after ſuch diſſolution, it has been re- 
fuſed to permit others to be elected; whereby the legiſla- 
tive powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned to 
the people at large for their exerciſe ; the ſtate remaining 
rr n the ea aa 

Endbubokits have been made to prevent the population 
of theſe ſtates, by obſtrufting the laws for naturalization 
of foreigners, refuſing to pa others to encourage their 

migrations 
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1776. micro hither, and raiſing the abe of new ap- 
propriations of lands. | 

1 The adminiſtration of juſtice has been obſtructed by 

| the refuſing of aſſent to laws for eſtabliſhing judiciary 

powers. | | WY. 

Judges have been made dependent on the crown alone 
Gor the ethics of their offices, and the amount and pay- 
ment of their ſalaries. 

A multitude of new offices have been erected, and 
frat of officers been ſent hither to haraſs * people, 
and eat out their ſubſtance. 

Standing armies have been kept up among us in times 
of peace, without the conſent of 2 

The military has been rendered 2 
ſupetior to the civil power. 
A plan has been formed to ſubject us to a juriſdiction 
euer tte, and Lee . -n by dur 
laws. 

Acts have been paſſed by the Britiſh legiſlature, for 
quartering large bodies of armed troops among vs ;— 
For protecting them by a mock trial, from puniſhments 
for any murders which they ſhould commit on the inha- 

bitants of theſe ſtates ;—For cutting off our trade with 
all parts of the world; For impoſing taxes on us with- 
- out our confent ; For depriving us, in many caſes, of 
the benefirs of trial by jury For tranſporting us be- 
yond ſeas to be tried for pretended offences; For abo- 
liſhing the free ſyſtem of Engliſh laws in a neighbouring 
province, eſtabliſhing therein an arbitrary government, 
and enlarging its boundaries, fo as to render it at once 
an'exanmple and fit inſtrument for introdueing the ſame 
, ablojure rule into I Eg away our 


charters, 
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charters, 'aboliſhing our moſt valuable laws, and altering 776. 


fundamentally the forms of our governments; For 


parliament en e ee for in 
caſes whatſoever, 

The crown of Great Britain has abdicated government 
here, hy declaring us out of its protection, and waging 
war againſt us. 

Quads henacbemmhendarad. arias mn our 
towns burat, .and the lives of our people deſtroyed. 

Large armies of foreign mercenaries are at this time 
tranſporting, to complete the works of death, deſolation 
and tyranny, already begun with circumſtances of cruelty 
and perfidy, ſcarcely paralleled in. the moſt N 
ages, and totally unworthy a civilized nation. 

„ adams than cattes. ont the th fe; 
have been” conſtrained to bear arms againſt their country, 
to become the executioners of their friends and brethren, 
or to fall themſelves by their hands, 
| Domeſtic inſurre ctions have been excited amongſt us, 
and endeavours have been uſed to bring on the inhabi- 
ants of our frontiers the mercileſs Indian ſavages, whoſe 
known rule of warfare is an undiſtinguiſhed deſtruction, 


of all ages, ſexes, and condatians,—L le decade pro- 


ceeds, ſaying, | 


« In every ſtage of -theſe oppreſſions, we have peti- 


« tioned for redreſs in the moſt humble terms. Our 


« repeated petitions have been anſwered only by repeated 
* injury. Nor have we been wanting in attentions to 


e our Britiſh brethren. We have warned chem, from 


« time to time, of attempts by their legiſlature to ex- 


tend an unwarrantable juriſdiction over us. We have 


U 3 ce reminded 


ſuſpending our own legiſlatures, and declaring the Britiſh 
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#76. © reminded them of the circumſtances of our emigra- 
« tion.and ſettlement here. We have appealed to their 
* native juſtice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
t them by the ties of our common kindred to diſavow 
« theſe uſurpations, which would inevitably Interrupt 
our connections and correſpondence. They too have 
been deaf to the voice of juſtice and of conſanguinity. 
« We muſt, therefore, acquieſce in the neceſſity, which 
*««_ denounces our ſeparation, and hold them, as we hold 
<« the reſt of mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 
«© We, therefore, the repreſentatives of the United States 
« of America; in General Congreſs aſſembled, appeal- 
<« ing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the recti- 
« tude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by the 
<« authority of the good people of theſe colonies; ſolemnly 
<« publiſh and declare, That theſe united colonies are,/and 
te of right ought to be, FREE and INDEPENDENT 
« STATES ; that they are abſolved from all allegiance 
<« to the Britiſh crown; and that all political connection 
cc between them and the ſtate of Great Britain, is, and 
4 ought to be totally diſſolved; and that as Free and 
“Independent States, they have full power to levy war, 
& conclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, 
<« and to do all other acts and things which Independent 
« States may of right do. And for the ſupport. of this 

declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
« DIVINE PROVIDENCE, we mutually pledge to 
e each other our liyes, our fortunes, and our ſacred honor.” 
The declaration was by order of congreſs engroſſed and 
ſigned by the following members, FOHN HANCOCK— 
NEwW HamMe$SHIRE, Jah Bartlett, William Whipple, 
Mavens Ti bornton anne Bay, Samuel 
22 | Y , Adams, 


| 
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Adams, Yolm Adams; Robert Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry : 1776. 


—Rrods 'TsranD and Provibexnce PrANTATToNs, 
Stephen Hopkins, William Ellery :==ConxxcTreuT, Roger 
Sherman," Samuel Huntington, William Williams, Oliver 


Francis Letbis, Lewis Morris := New Jexsev, Richard 


Clymer, James Smith; George Taylor, James Wilſon, George 
R - DrrAwAR RN, Ceſar Rodney, George Read. 


Walcott :=N'xw Foxx, Williem Floyd, Philip Livingſton, 


Stockton, "Yobn Witherſpoon, Francis Hopkinſon, Jabm Hart, 
Abrthaits Clark :—=Pzxn$YLVv anita, Robert Morris, Ben- 
amin Ruſs, Benamm Franklin, ebm Morton, George. 
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MXKYLAND, Samuel Chaſe, William Paca, Thomas Stone, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton :. VIRGINIA, George Wythe,: . 


Richard' Henry Lee, Thomas Yefferſon, Benjamin Harriſon, 
Thomas \ „jun. Francis Lightfoot Lee, Carter Braxton: 
—NorTH-Caroulina, Williom Hooper, Joſeph Hewes, 
Jobn Pen :>—SouTRA-CaROLINA, Edward Rutledge, The-, 


mas Heyward, jun. Thomas Lynch, jun. Arthur Middleton; 


—(E0RG1A, Button Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, Geo. Walton. 

The declaration of congreſs is intended for their act 
of ſeparation/ from the crown of Great Britain: they 
the king can do no wrong in his official character; but, in 
making their complaints, charge the ſpecified grievances 


to majeſty itſelf; by which they mean to juſtify, in the 


fight of mankind, the renunciation of their former alle 


giance. Thus has an event been produced, which was 
not had in contemplation by any of the colonies, or even 
by any delegate, ſcarce by Mr. Samuel Adams, as what 
was ſo ſoon to happen, when congreſs firſt met in the 
year 1774. When Lexington engagement had taken 


N and ſome of his colleagues judged that the 
U4 a *, 
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2776. reminded them of the circumſtances of our emigra- 
tion and ſettlement here. We have appealed to their 
* native juſtice and magnanimity, and we have conjured 
te them by the ties of our common kindred. to diſavow 
e theſe uſurpations, which would inevitably interrupt 
“our connections and correſpondence. They too have 
te been deaf to the voice of juſtice and of conſanguinity. 
« We muſt, therefore, acquieſce in the neceſſity, which 
*«. denounces our ſeparation, and hold them, as we hold 
« the reſt of. mankind, enemies in war, in peace friends. 
« We, therefore, the repreſentatives of the United States 
« of America; in General Congreſs aſſembled, appeal- 
c ing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the recti- 
« tude of our intentions, do, in the name, and by the 
ce authority of the good people of theſe colonies; ſolemnly 
<« publiſh and declare, That theſe united colonies are, and 
te of right ought to be, FREE anv INDEPENDENT 
« STATES ; that they are abſolved from all allegiance 
<« to the Britiſh crown; and that all political connection 
cc between them and the ſtate of Great Britain, is, and 
c ought to be totally diſſolved; and that as Free and 
<« .Independeht States, they have full power to levy war, 
& econclude peace, contract alliances, eſtabliſh commerce, 
« and to do all other acts and things which Independent 
<« States may of right do. And for the ſupport of this 

declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of 
« DIVINE PROVIDENCE, we mutually pledge to 
« each other our liyes, our fortunes, and our ſacred honor.” 
The declaration was by order of congreſs engroſſed and 
ſigned by the following members, JOHN HANCOCK— 
NEW HameSHIRE, Joſiah. Bartlett, William Whipple, 
A Ti bornten eee - Bay, Samuel 
3 ; * 5 Adam,, 
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Robs Ts.anD and Provibenct PrANTATToxs, 
Stephen Hopkins, Wilkam Ellery :=-Connectreut, Roger 
Sherman,” Samuel Huntington, William Williams, Oliver 
Waltott :==N'zw York, William Floyd,” Philip Living fton, 
Francis" Letbis, Lewis "Morris := New Jexsey, Richard 


Abrabats Clark :;—=PzxnsYLvanita, Robert Morris, Ben- 


jamin Nuſb, Benjamin Franklin, febu Morton, George. 


Clymer, James Smith; George Taylor, James Wilſon, George 
R - DrrAwAR R, Ceſar Rodney, George Read. 


MMIKYLAND, Samuel Chaſe, William Paca, Thomas Stone, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton :=—V rxo1NTA, George Wythe,: . 
Richard\ Henry Lee, Thomas Jefferſon, Benjamin Harriſon, 


Thomas Nelſon, jun. Francis Lightfoot Lee, Carter Braxton: 
—NortTa-CarolLina, illiam Hooper, Foſeph Hewes, 
Jobn-Pemn :>—SouTa-CaroLlinta, Edward Rutledge, Tho-, 
mas Heyward,'jun. Thomas Lynch, jun. Arthur Middleton; 
—(EORGTA, "Button Gwinnett, Lyman Hall, Geo. Walton. 
The declaration of congreſs is intended for their act 
of ſeparation/ from the crown of Great Britain: they 
therefore no longer regard that prudential ſtare maxim, 
the king can do no wrong in his official character; but, in 
making their complaints, charge the ſpecified-grievances 


to majeſty itſelf; by which they mean to juſtify, in the 
ſight of mankind, the renunciation of their former alle- 


giance. Thus has an event been produced, which was 
not had in eontemplation by any of the colonies, or even 
by any delegate, ſcarce by Mr. Samuel Adatms, as what 
was ſo ſoon to happen, when congreſs firſt met in the 
year 1774. When Lexington engagement had taken 


N and ſome of his colleagues judged that the 
v4 conteſt 


Adams, Yolm Adams; Robert Treat Paine, Elbridge Gerry : 1776. 


Stockton, Jubn Witherſpoon, Francis Hopkinſon, Jabm Hart, 
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a eee ee eee en ey and 
| therefore labored to eſtabliſn the firſt, that the laſt might 
| be prevented. But had a ſerious propoſal of ſeparating 
from the cron of Great Britain been early introduced 
into congreſs, the diſſolution of that body would have 
followed, through the general averſion of the _ at 
large and of particular colonies to ſuch ſeparation, 

Maſſachuſetts delegates had a very nice part to act. — 
foothern colonĩes were jealous of their republican ſpirit, 
and of their aiming at independeney. Theſe therefore, 
by a moſt prudent policy, ſecured thoſe of the Virginia 
they intruſted any favorite meaſure which they wanted 
to haye carried; and who-brought the ſame forward and 
ſupported it in congreſs, againſt the other ſouthern de- 
legates, while their Maſſachuſetts brethren attended the 
debates without ſhowing themſelves particularly inte- 
reſted, ſd that the jealouſies of ſuch as were moſt againſt 
it were not alarmed. They took occaſion alſo; from the 
various oourrences chat offered, \gently to infuſe their 
own ſentiments into the minds of ſuch as had before 
. ther,” Their wiſe procedure aided, on 'the one 
hand by certain truſty friends in congreſs, and on the 

other by the perſevering blundering politics of the Bri- 
tiſn miniſtry, have under the direction of Providence 
ed Independeney. It remains to be ſeen whether 
Providence will give to the ſarne an abiding eſtabliſn- 
ment. The meaſurt which congreſs have adopted, may 
be deemed byſome preſumptuous, conſidering the weak- 
neſs of their pwn army; the ſtrength of the Britiſh, 
aſſiſted by a powerful navy; and that they have not 
the leaſt aſſurance of aid from any foreign power, But 
* * 5 4 ; hoy 
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give confidence to the timid; and animate the friends 
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how could it. have been avoided ? The people were ripe +446. 
for it. Prudence dictated a compliance with their ex- 


pectations and wiſhes. A diſappointment might have 
diſguſted, and produced diſorder. The declaration may 


of liberty to greater exertions. It may lead France to 


think that the Americans have relources more than are 
known, wag, ſo incline her to entertain the thought of 


giving them aſſiſtance: while it admits of their apply- 


ing for the ſame, with perfect conſiſtency as an indepen- 


dent people. They have nothing worle to apprehend 


from the declaration than before. The force deſtined to 
act againſt them proves, that, if poſſible, they are to be 
reduced to unconditional ſubmiſſion; the declaration 
cannot add to the miſery of ſuch ſubmiſſion. Beſide, 
the quarrel is in ſuch a ſtage, chat it cannot be ended 
with ſafety to the inhabitants, but by their ſeparating 
from Great Britain, and becoming independent: any 
thing ſhort of that muſt now prove a continual ſource 


of diſſenſion and wretchedneſs. The members of con- 


greſs have had it for ſome time rung in their ears, 
« The middle way, the beſt, we ſometime call, 
« But 'tis in politics no way at all.” 


This day at twelve o'clock, the declaration of inde- July - 


pendence' was proclaimed at the ſtate houſe Philadel- 
phia, amidſt the greateſt acclamations. The next day, 
in conſtquence of general orders, it was read at the head 
of each brigade. of the continental army at New York, 
and eyery where received with loud huzzas, and che 


8. a 


I 


utmoſt demonſtrations of joy. The fame evening the 


equeſtrian ſtatue of the king was laid proſtrate on the 
ground. Tbe lead of which it js. made, is doomed to 


be 
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1776. be run into bullets. The New York congreſs have una- 
nimouſly reſolved that they will at the riſk of their 
lives' and fortunes; Join with the other colonies in ſup- 
porting the declaration; and have authorized their dele- 
gates to adopt all ſuch e eee 
to the happineſs of the United State. 
The New Jerſey convention having dechared their 

late governor, William Franklin eſq; a virulent enemy 

to the country, and a perſon who may prove dangerous, 

and who ought to be confined in fuch place and man- 

ner as congreſs may direct; congreſs have ordered him 

to be ſent under guard to governor Trumbull of Con- 
necticut, who is to admit him to his parole; but if he 
refuſes to give it, he is to be ſecured the ſame as other 
priſoners. Matters are drawing on to ſuch à criſis, that 
the next letter 3 Sponge contain Roy” —— 


N 
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" Rochury, 4g" 16, 1776. 


Lord Dine An length quitted Vinxinia and 
joined the Britiſh forces. He arrived with lord 
Campbell and Sir Peter Parter off Staten and. His 
lordſhip continued on the coaſts, and in the rivers of 
Virginia, till the cloſeneſs and filth of the ſmall veſſels, 
24 ä * 
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in which the fugitives were crowded, together with the 1776. 
heat, of the weather, the badneſs and ſcarcity of water 
made great havock, eſpecially among the negroes, many 
of whom were ſwept away. When at length every 
place was ſhut againſt him, and neither water nor pro- 
viſions were to be obtained, but at the expence of blood, 
it was found neceſſary, toward the beginning of Auguſt, 
to burn ſeveral of the ſmaller and leaſt valuable veſſela, 
to prevent their falling into the hands of the Americans, 
and to ſend the remainder, amounting to between forty - 
and fifty, with the exiled friends of government, to 
ſeek ſhelter in Florida, Bermudas, and the Weſt Indies; 
a great number of negroes were ſent at the ſame time 
to the laſt of theſe places for ſale, The Virginians lot 
about 1000 of them in the whole, including thoſe-who 
vere killed or died while attached to his lordſhip's ſer- 
vice. Thus have ended the hopes entertained of ſup- 
preſſing the oppoſition to government in Virginia by 
employing the negroes—a meaſure which being rather 
invidious than powerful, terided infinitely to inflame the 
diſcontents of the people without adding to the ſtrength 
of the royal arms. The New Jerſey congreſs were ſo 
irritated by the plot for deſtroying the American army, 
that they uſed the utmoſt eee ee PAY, 
ſtitution, and finiſhed it by the ſecond of July. 
Though they knew that the ſubje& of independence 
was before the continental congreſs, and that theſe were 
upon the point of declaring the United Colonies: inde- 
pendent; and though they had empowered their own 
delegates to join in the declaration, yet that not being 


made at the time, they cloſed wie faying, © provided 
always, 


* 
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9 and it is the true intent and meaning of this con- 
greſs, that if a reconciliation between Great Britain and 
theſe colonies ſhauld take place, and the latter be taken 
again under the protection and government of the crown 
ef Britain, nag eee eee eee otherwiſe 
do remain firm and inviolable . 

Tbe New Jerſey legiſlature; in the following Sep- 
unben ahale William Livingſton eſq;. a gentleman of 
the law and of firſt-rate abilities, to be their governor. 
There was an equal number of votes for him and Mr. 
Stockton; but the latter having juſt at the moment, 
refuſed to furniſh his team or (horſes; for the ſervice of 
the public, and the legiſlature coming to the knowledge 
ef it, the choice Dae ee eee ee 

july diately:-.: | F116 TOTO Tri 30 
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conſtitution. - They began their ſeſſion the fifth of May, 

and ten days after, when there were preſent 112 mem- 
bers, reſolved unanimouſly, that their delegates ſhould 
be inſtructed to propoſe to congreſs, chat the United 
Colonies: be by that reſpectable body: declared free and 
independent ſtates. It might be from a full confidence 
of receiving ſuch inſtructions, that Mr. R. Henry Lee 
gave notice, that he ſhould move for a declaration of 
independence. One gentleman. of eminence, who. was 
employed in the great work. of planning the- conſtitution, 
; made it his inceſſant ſtudy fo to frame the portrait of 
government, that a —— mn 


be diſcerned in it. 
Let e „ee Zrk, and the cee be. 
hood. Reb eee 
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Lord Howe arrived off Halifax toward the end of 77e. 
June: upon learning that the fleet and army had left 
that port on the roth, and receiving the letter which the 
general his brother had left for him, he procreded to 
New York without coming to an anchor, and reached 
Staten Iſland by the 12th-of July; from hence he 
ſent aſhore by a flag to Amboy, à circular letter, toge- 
ther with a declaration to ſeveral of the late governors 
of the United States, then colonies, acquainting them 
with his powers, and deſiring them to publiſn the ſamme 
as generally as poſſible, for the information. of the peo 
ple. The declaration and letters were forwarded to con | 
greſa by gen. Wuſbinglan; and ordered by them to be 
might be informed of what nature the commiſſioners 
the court of Britain had endeavoured to amuſe and diſ- 
uvm them; and chat the few who were ſtill ſuſpended 
by a hope founded either in the juſtice or moderation 
of the parties concerned, might be convinced, that the 
valor alone of their cuuntry was to ſave its liberties. 
Lord Hoe ſent up a flag to New York wich a let- 
ter, under the ſuperſeription of George Waſhington 
eſq; but which the general refuſed! to receive, as not 
being directed to him with the title and in the ſtile ſuit- 
able to his ſtation. Congreis applauded him for acting 
with a becoming dignity; and then directed that none 
of their-officers:ſhoujd' receive letters or meſſages, chat 
were not addreſitd to them according to their reſpective 
rank. Achutant general Paterſon was at length ſent 
wich a K R As ot &c. 
Ke. 
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e The general exempted him from being blind 
folded, as cuſtomary in paſſing through' fortifications, 
and received him with the greateſt politeneſs; but not- 
withſtanding all the adjutant could offer; the ef cetera; 
would not remove” the impedimentits'+to the correſpon- 


duence attempted. - The general told him, it is true 


che et ceteras imply every thing; but it is no leſs true, 
that they imply any thing.” The letter therefore was 
not accepted. This buſineſs ſerved to diſcover the caſt 
_ of the general's temper, and to ſhow that he was firm 
and guarded. A conference enſued on the ſubject of 
priſoners, and complaints on both ſides, relative to the 
treatment they had received. The adjutant aſſerted on 
his honor, that the priſoners at Boſton, whenever the 
ſtate of the army there admitted it, were treated with 
humanity and even indulgence. Upon his obſerving 
that the commiſſioners were intruſted with great powers, 
the general anſwered, © Their powers are only to grant 
pardons. They, who have committed no fault, want 
no pardon. The Americans are only defending what 
they think their indiſputable rights.” Thus ended a 


conference, from which it was evident, that all attempts 


in the ſame line would prove ineffectual at preſent. The 
adjutant, through the whole converſation, addreſſed the 
general by the title of <x&llency, and behaved with the 
utmoſt attention and politeneſs. The arrival of the fleet 
and army in the ' neighbourhood: of New Vork, made 
| little impreſſion on congreſs. They continued with the 
ſame inflexibility, in the - purſuit of the meaſures they 
had adopted. Wherever the declaration of indepen- 


bence way publiſhed, it was received wich de great 
* Joy. 
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joy. It reached Charleſtown within a few days, and was 1176. 
in the moſt ſolemn manner to the troops un- 
der arms ;/ and followed. with all the uſual parade of 
a public rejoĩcing It found the people of Sourb Carolina 
exaſperated againſt Great Britain for her late hoſtile 
attack, and elated with their - ſucceſsful- defence of the 
fort. on Sullivan's Island, henceforward to be called Fort 
Moultrie, in honor to the brave colonel who defended ir. 
The, declaration was equally acceptable to the military 
at Ne Tork; and gave them freſh ſpirits and vigor. The 
fear of fighting for, what they apprehended would be, a 
patched, reconciliation was finally at an end. Two days 
before col. Paterſon waited upon gen. Waſhington, and 
as if in defiance of all the then formidable appearances, 
independence was ſolemnly proclaimed by the civil autho- 
rity: aſter which the king's arms, and an elegant picture 
of dis majeſty, were deſtroyed. - The epiſcopal clergy 
however, upon theſe proceedings, ſhut up their churches. 
The military operations on the part of the Britiſh being 
delayed for want of the expected reinforcements, the 
Americans had the opportunity of ſtrengthening] them- 
ſelyes. Having endeavoured to fortify che entrance of 
the harbour, ſo. as to make it dangerous for the ſhipping, 
mence on the ſide of Lang and: where they threw up 
lines and) erected redoubts, next to, New Tork, in order 
to prevent gen. Howe's advancing. to and poſſeſſing 
himſelf, of thoſe, heights which Overlook the city, and 
lo attacking it from that quarter. Gen, Greene was: in- 
truſted, with the command of this poſt; and ſtudiouſſy 
acquainted himſelf with all the defiles leading to it, that 
he might reap the full advantage of them whenever oc- 
caſion 
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1756. caſion required. Notwithſtanding the efforts to prevent 
July the paſſage of the Britiſh ſhips up the North river, the 
fame Was e Baſe, and two 
tenders, with little damage from a heavy cannonade. 
They ſailed 25 miles, and took their ſtation oppoſite 
Tartry-town, where the river is about four miles wide. 
. Only sooo of the new levies had artived in the Armeri- 
can camp out of 1g, O00 ordered. . The exertions of the 
ſtates ſhould. have been far more vigorous, conſidering 
the formidable force their army had ſoon. to cope with, 
ſuch as no part of chis new world had ſeen ;before, viz. 
a body of 30,00 excellent troops; great numbers of 
them experienced veterans, rendered the more formida- 
ble, by the abundance of their military ſtores and war- 
like materials, by the goodneſs and quantity of the ar- 
tillery with which they are provided, and by the nume- 

rous fleet that ſupperts them. 

The particular jealouſies and 8 of a conti- 
nental troops from the different ſtates led them frequently 
to throw out reflections tending to irritate each other and 
injure the common cauſe; ſo that the commander in 
orders. This was a meaſure-abſolutely neceſſary, con- 

ſidering the ſtate of his army; which was as follows, for 
che ſeveral poſts on NH Bork, Long and Governor's 
Iflands, and -Powle's Hook; 10, 5 14 fit ſor duty: fick 
preſent, 3039 fick abſent, 629; —on command, 2946; 
on furlough, 97 z—total 17, 225. Theſe were little 
other than raw troops, and much-ſcattered, ſome being 
156 miles apart #, The two fleets of tranſports, with the 
12. enn arrived eee 
* General Waſhington's e, Wh 
g | | modore 
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modore 'Hotham and the Repulſe, as did the camp 1776, 
equipage, ſo that gen. Howe was enabled to proceed 
upon the operations of the campaign, which -ought to 
have commenced at leaſt two months ſooner, The 
ſcarcity of lead obliged the citizens of New-York to 


part with their window leads for the uſe of the Atnerican 
army: One houſe ſupplied them with 1 200 lb. and ano- 
ther with a cooolb. Gen. Waſhington provided ſome 
fire ſhips . for hoſtile purpoſes, and rhe defence of the 
North river. One of them commanded by capt. Fo- 
dick, and another by capt. Thomas, went up after the 
Phœnix and Roſe. The night being dark, they paſſed 
the Pheenix without ſeeing her. Capt. Thomas fell on 
board the tender belonging to them, and burnt her, 
The light gave direction to capt. Foſdick, who grappled 
the Phoenix, but by the lowneſs of his veſſel, and the 
dexterity of the Phœnix's hands, the latter got clear 
of the fire ſhip and funk her, The enemy however, 
thought it prudent to quit their ſtation two days after ; 
and juſt before day-light, taking' the advantage of a 
fine wind, the tide, and a very heavy rain, went down 
the river, through a continual fire from the American 
forts, but received no ſuch damage as to prevent their 
rejoining the Britiſh fleet. Gęn. Greene was ſo ill, that 
he could ſerve no longer, 186+ gen. Waſhington was 
obliged to appoint gen. Sulu to the command on 
Long Maud, notwithſtanding the damage that might ac- 
crue to che public by the gy at ſuch a critical m. 
ment. 

About one half of the Heſſians were yet wanting; 
gen. Howe however had under him, the troops formetiy 
u Boſton, the reinforcement: whichwirived. on the 12th, 

Voz II. 3 | the 
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1776. the forces from South Carolina, which got in on the 
14th, and ſome regiments from Florida and the Weſt. 
Indies; fo that he felt himſelf ſufficiently ſtrong to re- 
ſolve upon attempting the iſland. The neceſſary mea- 

Aug. ſures being taken by the fleet for covering the deſcent, 
22. the army was landed, without oppoſition, between two 
ſmall towns, Utrecht and Graveſend, not far from the 
Narrows, on the neareſt ſhore ta Staten Iſland. The 
American works, erected under the eye of gen. Greene, 
caver the breadth of a ſmall peninſula, having the Eaft 
River (which ſeparates Long Iſland from New York) 
on the left, a_marſh, extending to the, water {ide on the 
right, with the bay and Governor's Iſland at the back. 
Within theſe works lies Brogkland, where gen; Sullivan 
encamped with a ſtrong force; a few miles diſtant from 
Utrecht. From the point of land which forms the caſt 
fide of the Narrows, runs a ridge of hills about north- 
eaſt, in length about five or fix miles, covered with 3 
thick wood, which terminate in a ſmall rifing kind near 
Jamaica. Through theſe hills are three paſſes only; 
one near the Narrows; a ſecond on the road, called the 
Flatbuſh Road; and a third, called the Bedford Road, 
being a croſs road from Bedford to Flatbuſh, which 
lies on the ſoutherly ſide of theſe hills, Theſe paſſes 
through. the mountains, or bills, are eaſily defenſible, 
being very narrow, and the lands high and mayntainous 
on each ſide. Theſe are the only roads which can be 
'paſſed from the ſouth ſide of the hills to the American 
lines, except a road leading roynd the eaſterly end of 
the hills to Jamaica, An early attention had beep. given 
to the importance of theſe paſſes. To che ſecond of 


Man. the. Ae eur, bee on, 


coaſt, 
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wich tue troops. Lord Cornwallis pulled on immedi- 
ately wich the reſerve and ſome other forces ; but find- 
ing the Americans in poſſeſſion of the pals, in compli- 
ance with orders riſked no attack. Three days after, 


gen. de Heifter; with two brigades of Heſſians from Staten 


Tand, joined the arty. It is faid, that when landet 
he wis told by one high in command, The Americans 
will give” the foreigners no quarter ;” and that he an- 
ſncred, , Wel, as 1 Knew it, I am ready to fight on 
theſe tert. The foreign officers and ſoldiers were ledl 
to believe, that En- n ſavages and 
barbarians; and to dread falling into their hahds under 
the apprehefiſion of meeting with the cruelleſt treat- 
ment. The common men were taught to expect, chat 
if weh, they Thould have their beches ſtuck full with 
pieces of pine wood, and then be burnt to death. ' The 


juſt retaliation upon congreſs for deviſing” and adoptitig 
x plan for encouraging the Heflians and other forelghers 
to deſett the Britiſh ſervice. Officers and men ure to- 


propagation of theſe falſhoods might be cbnſidered a 


'go7 
coaſt, regioed upon the approach of the Britiſh bots 2776. 


254 


tally ignorant of the nature of the quarrel Betwetm Britain 


and the" United States ; and have high notions of ſub- 
jection to princely authority. They deteſt the thoughts 
of r6beltion, and the Ainericans being ſtiled rebels; they 
are hearcy in deſiring and attempting their reduGtion, 
and riee# no incentives to whet their reſentnents. 

The Amerieans had on each of the three above men- 
tioned paſſes or roads, a guard of cight hundred men: 
and to the eaſt of them in the wood, col. Miles was placed 
vith his battalion to guard che road from the ſouth of 
3 and to watch the tnotion of the 

Sos of enemy 
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2776+ enemy on that ſide, with orders to keep a party con. 
ſtantly reconnoitring to and acroſs, the Jamaica road. 
The ſentinels were ſo placed as to keep a continual 
communication between the rn guards on 9 three 

772 roads. 23) 

Aug. General Howe bing fully ſertled a plan of "HEN 
gen. de Heiſter with his Heſſians takes poſt at Flatbuſh 
in the evening, and compoſes the centre. About nine 
o'clock. the ſame night, the principal army, containing 
much the greater part of the Britiſh forces, under the 
commands of generals Clinton, earl Percy and lord 
Cornwallis, march, in order to gain the road leading 
round the eaſterly end of the hills to Jamaica, and ſo to 
turn the leſt of the Americans. Col. Miles, whoſe duty 
it is to guard this road, ſuffers the Britiſh to march not 
leſs than ſix miles till they are near two miles in the 

frreear of the guards, before he diſcovers and gives notice 

27. ol their approach. Gen. Clinton arrives within half a 
mile of the road about two hours before day break, halts 
and. ſettles his diſpoſition for the attack. One of his 
patrols falls in with a. patrol of American officers on 

 thorſeback, who are trepanned, and made , priſoners. 
Sullivan, though in expectation that they will bring him 
intelligence, neglects ſending out a freſh patrol on finding 
himſelf diſappointed. Clinton learning from the officers, 
chat the Americans have not occupied the road, detaches 
a battalion of light infantry to ſecure it; and advancing 
With his corps upon the firſt appearance of day, poſſeſſes 
himſelf of the heights over which the road paſſes. 
General Grant with the left wing advanees along the 
cas by the weſt road, near the Narrows. About mid- 
ee de. gud, . 
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pennſylvanians, perceiving that there is danger at hand, 1776. 


flee without firing a'gun, and bring to gen. Parſons, 
who commands them, the account of the enemy's Ad. 
vancing in great numbers by that road. Grant's move- 
ment is to divert the attention of the Americans from 
the left, where the main attack is to be made by Clinton. 
Parſons perceives by fair day-light, that the Britiſh are ' 
got through the wood, and are deſcending on the north 
fide. He takes twenty of his fugitive guard, being all 
he can collect, and poſts them on a height in front of 
the Britiſh, about half a mile diſtant, which halts their 
column, and gives time for lord Stirling to cotne up 
with his forces, amounting to about 1500,'who 1 
himſelf of a hill about two miles from camp. 

The engagement begins, ſoon after day- break, by the 
Heſſians from Flatbuſh, under gen. Heiſter, and by 
gen. Grant on the coaſt; and a warm cannonade with a 
briſk fire of ſmall arms, is eagerly ſupported on both 
ſides for forme conſiderable time. The Americans op- 
poling gen. Heiſter, are the firſt who are apprizetl of 
the march of the Britiſh troops under gen. Clinton. 
They accordingly retreat in large bodies, and intolerable 
order, to recover their camp; but are ſoon intercepted 
by the right wing under gen. Clinton; who mne 
and refreſhed his forces after paſſing the heights, conti- 
nues his march, and getting into the rear of the left of 
the Americans, about half paſt eight o'clock,” attacks 
them with his light infantry and light dragoons, while 
quitting the heights to return to their lines. They are 
driven back; and again meet the Heſfians. Thus they 
ae alternately chactd/and[intercepted: In theſe deſpe- 
rate circumftances, ſome of their regiinedts, overpowered 
1 F and 
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The Americans under lord Stirling, conliſting of col. 
Miles's two battalions, col. Atlee's, col. Smallwapd's and 
col. Hatch's regiments, and who are engaged wich gen, 
Grant, behave with great bravery and reſolution, - whe | 
the enemy and maintaining their poſts from about eight 
in the morning till two. in the afternoon ; but are ſo late 
in their knowledge. of what paſſes elſewhere, that their 
retreat is intercepted by ſome of the Britiſn troops, who, 
beſide turning the hills and the American left, have tra- 
verſed the whole extent of country in their rear, Several 
break” through the enemy's line, and get into the woos, 
Gen. Parſons, with a ſmall party, eſcapes hy doing it 
Numbers throw. themſelves into the marſh at Gowan's 
Cove; ſome are drowned, others periſh in the mud; 2 
conſiderable body however, eſcapes. by this way to the 
lines. The nature of the country, and the variety of the 


ground, occaſion a continuance. and extenſion of ſmall: 


engagements, purſuits and ſlaughter, which laſt for 


many hours before the ſcene cloſes, 13 


The Britiſh troops diſplayed great valor ey 
on this occaſion. So impetuous was their ardor, that it 
vas with difficulty that they could be reſtrained, by gen. 
Howe's orders, from attacking the American lines. They 
would probably have entered them, had not the works 
been completed the night before: che action, by alaſing 
an opening on the right, and placing an abbatis before. 
it, The Americans were moſt corapletely ſurpriſed: and: 


effectually entrapped. Col. Smallwood's Maryland re · 


giment ſuffered; extremely, and vas almeſt cut to pitces. 
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ſanto arcoine of being young wes of opp 


the beſt families in the country. All who were engaged 


in the actions of the day, did not diſplay the ſame cou- 
rage; nor was it to be expected from ſuch raw troops. 


Many eſcaped from the want of diſcipline; for they 
broke at the ſight of danger, and ſaved themſelves 
through flight, whereas otherwiſe they muſt have been 
killed or taken. Large bodies however were captured. 
Generals Sullivan, lord Stirling, and Udell, beſide 3 
colonels, 4 lieutenant colonels, 3 majors, 18 captains, 43 
levtenants, 11 enſigns, an adjutant, 3 ſurgeons and 2 
yolunteers, were made priſoners, together with 1006 
privates, in all 1097. As among the priſoners the 
wounded were included, an allowance of between 4 and 
$00 for killed, drowned, periſhed in the woods, the mud 
and the ike, muſt be reckoned ſufficiently large. Only 
ſix braſs ordnance were taken. The lofs of the Britiſh, 
in killed and wounded, did not exceed 318; of 
of whom only 61 were lain. The Heſſians had 2 rank 
and file killed, and 23 privates and 3 officers wounded. 

The brilliant ſucceſs of the operations on Long Ifland 
may faſcinate the judgment, and crown the head of 
gen. Howe with laurels: but there are ſome ſenſible 
American officers, who judge, that by commencing them 
in that quarter, he completely put into the hands of gen. 
Waſhington, tlie only chance which offered for the de- 
fence of New York; and that, if gen. Greene had not 
been prevented by ſickneſs from continuing in command, 
all the paſſes or roads would have been ſo fecured and 
defended; as that the royal army in attergpting or gain- 
ing them would have been ſo crippled, as to have been 
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1776. Gen Sullivan was too inattentive and confident. Though 


in the midſt of royaliſts, he ſuffered them to go Back- 
ward and forward juſt as they pleaſed. One of the 


American chaplains feating that the Britiſi would make 
à circuitous march and take to the Jamaica road, aſked 


him whether he had guarded that paſs ſufficiently, and 
received for. anſwer, * Yes; fo that an een 
forge it. | 

It may be kid by many, FI if gen. Howe, in- 
ſtead of commencing his operations on Long Iſland, 
had run up the North River, and landed above New 


Tor, he would either have compelled gen. Waſhington 
ta a udden evacuation of the city, with the loſs of 


e . 8e les cf the army) or to have fought 


though very unequal in numbers and troops; or to 


haye ſurrendered for want of proviſions. That ſuch a 
movement might have been made, wind and tide fa- 


Vvoring, without any particular danger of a failure, had 


been eſtabliſned by the lafe paſſage e nod 
Roſe up and down the river. 


The victorious army encamped in the . of the 


n. works in the evening; and on the 28th at night 
broke ground in form about 4 or 500 yards diſtant from 
a redoubt which covered the left of the Americans. 


The ſame day gen. Miſflin croſſed over from New York 


with 1090 men; at night he made an offer to gen. 


Maſbingien of going the rounds, which was accepted. 
He obſerved the approaches of the enemy, and the for- 
wardneſs of their batteries; and was convinced that no 


5 tige was to be loſt. The next morning he converſed 
. withithe general upon the ſubject, and ſaid, You muſt 
either fight, or - retreat — What is your 


ſtrength ? 
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frength?” | The general anſwered, * nine thouſand.” * 


The other replied;” « Tt is not fufficient, we muſt there- 
fore retreat.” They were both agreed as to the calling 
of a council of war; and gen: Mifflin” was to propoſe 4 
retreat. But as he was to make that propoſal, leſt his 
on character ſhould ſuffer, he ſtipulated, that if a re- 
treat ſhould be agreed upon, he would command the 
rear; and if an action the van. When the council was 
held, theſe reaſdns among others were mentioned for 
removing the army to New York, viz. The heavy 
rains which have fallen two days and nights, with bur 
little intermiſſion, have injured the arms, and ſpoilt a 
great part of the ammunition; and the ſoldiers,” being 
mhh Anfertedoeeagatg—ny are worn 

out.” From the time the enemy moved from Flat- 


wy ſeveral large ſhips have attempted to get up, as 


ſuppoſed; into the Eaſt River, to cut off our commu- 


nication; by which the whole army would be deſtroyed, 
but the . north-eaſt, they have not been able 
to effect it.“ —* The troops are become diſpirited, by 
their inceſſant duty and watching.” It was unanimouſly 
agreed to quit. Col. Glover, who belonged to Mar- 
blehead, was called upon with the whole of his regiment 
fit for duty, to take the command of the veſſels and 
flat bottomed boats. Moſt of the men were 
employed in the fiſhery, and ſo peculiarly well qualified 


for the ſervice: The colonel went over himſelf from 


New York to give directiomm; and about ſeven o'clock 
at night, officers and men went to work with a ſpirit 
and reſolution peculiar to that corps. The embarkation 
of the troops was committed to gen. M. Dougall. He 
vas upoh the ſpot at Brooklyne ferry, at eight o clock, 
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1776, the hour fixed for the commencement of this impor. 
tant movement. To his great mortiſication he found 
the militia had not yet embarked. The getting them 

dver protracted the time till between ten and eleven 
O clock. Mean while, about nine, the tide of ebb made 
and the wind blew ſtrong at north - eaſt, which adding to 
the rapidity of the tide, rendered it impoſſihle to effect 
the retreat, in the courſe of the night, with only that 
number of row boats which they could command ; and 
che ſtate of the wind and tide put it out of the power of 
gol. Glover's men to make any uſe of the ſail boats. 
Gen: M Pougall ſent col. Grayſon, one of the com- 
manger in chief's aids, to report to his exciency their 
emharraſſed ſituation; and gave it as his opinion, that 
the retreat was impracticable that night. The colonel 
' returned ſoon after, not being able to find the corh- 
mander in chief, on which the general went on with the 
ernbarkation under all theſe diſcouragements. But about 
eleven the wind died away, and ſoon after ſprung up at 
ſouth-weſt, and blew freſh, which rendered the ſail boats 
of uſe, and at the ſame time made the paſſage from the 
illand-to the city, direct, eaſy and expeditious. Provi- 

Aug. dence further interpoſed in favar of the retreating army, 

30. by ſending a thick fog about two o'clock. in the morn- 
ing, which hung over Long Iſland, while on New York 
fide it was clear. During che embarkation, col. Scam- 
mell was ſent to gen. Mifflin with orders ſor a, particu- 
lar regiment to march down to the ſerry; the eolonel 
miſtook the orders, and inſtead of a regiment under- 
Rood the! whole covering party, and delivered therm ac- | 

_ eondingly, , On: that gen. Mifflin: quitted the lines, and BY | 
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qoired into the reaſon of ſuch'condudt. The miſtake 
they had been abandoned about three quarters of an 
hour; without its being diſcovered by the enemy, be- 
cauſe of the fog; The ſog and wind continued to favor 
the retreat, till the whole army, 9000 in number, with 
all the field” artillery, ſuch heavy ordnance as was of 
| moſt value, ammunition, proviſion, cattle, horſes, carts, 
&c. were dafe over. The water was ſo remarkably 
ſmooth as to admit of the row boats being loaded within 
| 2 few inches of the gunnel. Gen. Waſhington, thaugh 
e ofico entreided, would tot leave the ifland,- till Mifflin 
4 with his covering party left the lines, at about fix o clock. 
] The enemy were ſ0'nigh; that they were heard at werk 
- with their pickaxes and ſhovels. In about half an hour 
e after the lines were / finally abandoned, the fog cleared 
t off, and the - Britiſh were feen taking poſſeſſm af the 
it American works. Four boats were on the river, three 
8 half way over, full of troops; the fourth, within reach 
e of the enerny's fire. upon the ſhore, was compelled to 
i- return; ſhe had only three men in her, who tarried be- 
7 hind to plunder. The river is @ mile or more acroſs; 
N- 

rk 

N- 

U- 
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hours, a great part of which time it rained hard. 
Hud it not been for the 'providential- ſhifting of the 
crofſed, and the remainder, with a number af general 
officers, and all the heavy ordnance at leaſt, muſt ine- 
vitably have fallen into the enemy's hand. Had it not 
been alſd'for thar Heavenly meſſenger, the fog, to cover 
OO MOIETD lines, "RIM: ſeveral proceed- 

> ings 


aſtoniſhment of gen. Waſhington; who with ſurpriſe in- 1776+ | 
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n ings of the Americans after day-break; they muſt have 


fuſtained conſiderable loſſes, The fog reſembled a thick 
ſmall miſt, ſo that you could ſee but a little way before 
you. It was very unuſual alſo to have a fog at that 
time of the year. My informer, à citizen of New 
York, could not recollect his having known any at that 
ſeaſon, within the ſpace of twenty or thirty years. | 
- Governor's Iſland; on which were two regiments, was 


| evacuated likewiſe with the loſs only of one man's arm, 


by a cannon ſhot from the ſhips. The Americans finiſhed 
the removal of their military ſtores from thence, and 
took every thing off but a few pieces of cannon, not- 
withſtanding, the ſhips of war lay within a quarter of a 
mile of ſome part of it *. 

Since the affair of Long Iſland, endeavours have 


| been uſed to keep up the ſpirits of the people, by puf- 


fing accounts of the extraordinary bravery of their troops, 
and the deſtruction they made of the enemy. But that 


matters are not very promiſing appears from a letter 


of gen. Mercer, who commands the flying camp, dated 


September the 4th, wherein he writes, © Gen, Waſhing- 


ton has not ſo far as I have ſeen 5600 men to be de- 


pended on for the ſervice of a campaign, and I have not 


1000. Both our armies are compoſed of raw militia, per- 
petually fluctuating between the camp and their farms, 
poorly armed, and ſtill worſe diſciplined, Theſe are not 
2 match for, were their numbers equal to, veteran troops, 
well fitted and urged on by. able officers. Numbers 
and diſcipline muſt prevail at laſt. Giving ſoldiers, or 


* * Thar particulars of the retreat are taken frond, Dr. Rodgers's thank 
giving ſerman ; from col. lover's letter; and from the information 
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even the lower orders of mankind, mo mgmt ing 


will for ever mar the diſcipline of armies.” The wretched 
choice of officers in the Maſſachuſetts, is complained of 
in a letter of this purport to a gentleman of that ſtate: 
« T can account for the ſtrange military appointments 
in: your ſtate, on no other principle, than that your peo- 
ple mean to guard againſt the danger of an army, by 
making it contemptible. - Without officers we ſhall never 
have ſoldiers. They are ſinking the ſtate in the eyes of 
the whole continent. At the end of a campaign we 
find butchers, bakers, ſuttlers, and à large tribe of con- 
tractors with fortunes made at the public expence, white 
a young officer of merit, on twenty-ſix dollars a month, 
is z beggar. A man of honor and ſpirit cannot herd 
with company unworthy of him; yet there is no one 
beneath a field officer, whoſe pay gives him a right to 
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company above a ſhoe - black. The great number of 


ſouthern officers now in York, who are -but little uſed 
to the equality which prevails in New England, are con- 
tinually reſenting the littleneſs of their pay.” A third 
gentleman tells a member of congreſs—* I cannot agree 
with you on the frequent calling out of che militia, 
They are uneaſy, reſtleſs and diſcontented. They leave 
their buſineſs in a moſt perplexing ſituation, when called 
out ſuddenly, and muſt be very great ſufferers in their 
private property. Their minds are always at home, in 


their ſhops, or on their farms. This renders them low 


ſpirited—a dejection faſt ſeizes them ;—lickneſs and 
death are the conſequences. . The only purpoſe a militia 
cn ſerve, under preſent regulations, is, on ſome ſud- 
den invaſion to aſſemble and repel the enemy, and re- 
turn to their buſineſs again.” n 


The 
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e176. The account will ſhock your humanity ; and yet you 


July 


muſt be told, that fince the conqueſt of Long Iflang, 


the American captives, in ſeveral inftances, were tied 


up to e e, tn openly —— 


out cenfure . 


Tou will e Kate: aaa 
intelligence from New York may be brought down to 2 
later period, it ſnall therefore be cloſed with an ac. 
count of che tops to the ſorthward, N 
ceedings in the Maſſachuſetts. Ii Toy 

The return of the troops ſerving in Csds badge 


gen. Sullivan was 7006, When gen. Gutes firſt joined 


them, the ſmall pox raged ; not 2 catmon'was "mount- 
ed ; the veſſels were lunbetedt with: ſtores; the men 
were difpirited wirh defeat and fatigue ; in ſhort, the 
whole was a ſcene variegated with every diſtreſ and dif. 
appoititment, which'can conſpire to ruin an army.” Gen. 
Sullivan ſeſt it the r2th of July; when he firſt: joined 


ie in Canada, it was torn to pieces by fickneſt and un- 
aercbuntabſe occurrences ; its preſent ſeturity is thought 


to de wing to hirn; and therefore the field officers ad- 


dreſſed Rim, ben leaving therm, and faid, „“ It is to 


you, Sit the publie are indebted, for the prefer vation 
of their property' in Canada. It & to you we. owe our 
ſaſety thus far. Tour humarity will call forth the ſilent 
tear, and grateful ej aculation of the ſick : your univerſa 
impartiality * e of the wearied ſol- 
der,” UT | 
282 3”; 
„Sen dee, ee an 48. 
Printed at Hartford in Connecticut, 1782, The author is known to 
be Mr. John" Trumbull, . 
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With-the loſſes ſuſtained at-Quebec, Three Rivers, 726. 
the Cedars, che conſequent. retreat from Canada, toge- 
ther with the deaths and , deſertions, which have hap- 
pened ſince the firſt of April, the northern array has been 
diminiſhed upward of 5D oO, excluſive of 3000 ſick; 
Till theſe were ſeparated, and ſent off to Fort George, 
at the head. of Lake George, where the general, hoſpital 
of a general haſpital rather than an array. The ſmall- 
pox had inſected evety thing belonging to it, the clothes, 
the blankets, the air, the very graund the men walked 
on. Gen. Gates exerted all his powers to prevent. ths 
peſtilenee frem fixing at Skeenſborough. to which placo 
the. militiaa ordered to reinfotce him, were directed to 
repair. The army is not now at Croym Point, for a 
— of general officers unanimouſly determined to 
retirg from thence, and take. poſt at the ſtrung ground 
oppoſe. do che elk paint of Ty cnderoga. By the end 
of the Month affairs began to wear a le gloomy aſpect. 
The fleet upon Lake Champlain increaſed rapidly. The 
militia began to cache to Skeenſborough. On the 6th A 
of Auguſt che general was joined by 600 from New 
Hampſhire : bus many, both officers and ſoldiers, were 
detained on their march, by inoculating,  cantrary to 
orders, through fear of being iniected with the ſmall- 
pox in the natutal way. While the array was ih Canada, 
regularity was diſpenſed with, or neglacted ; and the 
ruin of affairs there was aſcribed by ſome members of 
congreſs to the want of regular returns. Who was ge- 
» neral, who. quarter-maſter, who pay-maſter, who com- 
v Wl "iflary, were important ſecrets, which all their pene- = 
tration wag never able to diſcover. Gates has ſent them <7 
2 re- 
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#976, 8 return, the moſt ſyſternatical they have ben. The 
utmoſt exertions are applied in building galleys and gon- 
dolas, to continue à naval ſuperiority upon the lake, 
whereby to prevent Sir Guy Carleton's penetrating into 
the United States by way of Ty. The poſt oppoſite to 
it occupied by the army, has been called Mount Inde- 
pendence, ſince the declaration of independence reached 

them 3" for that was received with the uſual applauſe. 

Septs he Maſſachuſetts houſe: of repreſentatives have in 
«addreſs to congreſs requeſted, that they would form 

14- 2 confederation; |. They have alſo choſen gen. Lincoln 

to command che militia ordered to New York. An at- 
tempt, which is now making, to fix by an act of the 
general cburt, che price of various articles, may be well 
intended by the generality. The characters of many, 
ni are ſor the meaſure, are too fair to admit the ſuſ- 
piciom of A had intention. But the meaſure will at 
length prove ineffectual for che good meant to be an- 
ſwered · by it, anck be productive of great evil. The 
moſt" cohſcierttious and patriotic will be injured ; while 
„ make their advantage of it. 
and divers other articles, like water, 
willfigd-their own level; and be high. or low, according 
to the quantity of ſtock in hand and the demand that 
there is ſor them. But warm theoriſts will not be eaſily 
convinced|by-any other argumente, chan thoſe which k. 
. e | 
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Rocky, Det. 20, 1775. 


PHE America wn haves combine efengnd 1776. 
= from Long Iſland, gen. Sullivan was immediasel ß 
ſent upon parole with a verbal meſſage from lord Howe 
to the congreſs ;. importing that though he could not at 
preſent treat with them in that character, yet he was,very : 
defirous of having a conference with ſome of the mem 
bers, whom he would conſider as private. gentlemen, 
He informed them, that he, with the genetal, had full 
powers to compromiſe the diſpute between Great Britain 
and America upon terms advantageous, to both: chat 
he wiſhed a compact might be ſettled at a time, hen 
no deciſive: blow was ſtruck, and neither party could 
lay, . that it wag compelled to enter into ſuch agree- 
ment: that were they diſpoſed to treat, many things, 
which they had not yet aſked, might and ought to be 
granted: and that, if upon the conference; they found 
any probable ground of an accommodation, the autho- 
x of congreſs would be afterward acknowledged to 
* render the treaty complete. The general arrived at Sept. 
congreſs with this meſſage on the: ad of September; 
and was deſired to reduce it to writing. They received 
a letter at the ſame time from gen. Waſhington, ac- 
quainting them with the removal of the army from 
Long Iaand. On the 5th,. gen. Sullivan was requeſted 
. to inform lord Howe, 2 being the repre- 
Vor II. Y 3 ſentatives 
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1776. ſentatives of the free and independent ſtates of America, 
they cannot with propriety ſend any of their members, to 
confer with his lordſhip in their private characters, but 
that ever delirgus of eſtabliſiing peace oh reaſonable 
terms, they will ſend a committee of their body to know 
whether he has any authority to treat with perſons autho- 
rized by congreſs for that purpoſe in behalf of America, 

and what that authority is, and to hear ſuch propoſitions | 

r. as he ſhall think fit to make reſpecting the ſame.” The 

6 next day they elected by ballot for their committee, 
Meſſrs. Franklin, John Adams, and Edward Rutiedge. 
14. Eight days after, the committee met lord Howe upon 
Staten Iſland, oppoſite ro Amboy, where his lordſhip 
received and entertained them with the utmoſt polite- 
nes. The committee in their report, ſurmmed-up the 
account of che conference, by mentioning that it did 
not appear to chem, chat his lordſhip's commiſſion con- 
rained any other authority of importance chan was con- 
tained in-the act of parhament : for that as to the power 
of inquiring imo the ſtate of America, which his lord- 
mip mentioned to them, und of conferring and conſult- 
ing with any perſons the commiſſtoners might think 
proper, dad tepreſentim the reſult to the nniniſtry, they 
apprehended any eapectation from the effect offuch power 
would have been too precarious for America to have re- 
hed upon, had ſhe ſtill continued in her ſtate of depen- 
denee : Thus the hopes uf negotiation by the commiſ- 
ſtoners ended. The friends to independeney rejoiced 
that it was brought to ſd happy à 'conchufion. They 
almoſt trembled leſt it ſnould prove inſnarintg, and ſome- 
thing ſhovld take place under it; which, in che preſent 
diftreiied circumſtances of thelr military . 7 might 
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demolim che fabric they were erefting; It ſerved to 177% 


gain time fur recovering from the ſhock occafioned by 
the loſſes ſuſtained on Long Iſland. If it delayed the 
operations of gen. Howe, it / anſwered another valuable 


purpoſes and ir is hard otherwiſe to account for his 


delay. The cornmitter managed with great dexterity ; 
and wintalned the dignity: of congreſs. -Their-ſenti- 
ments and language became their character. His lord» 
ſhip was explicitly and authoritatively aſſured, that ngi- 
ther the” committee, nor the congreſs which ſent chem, 


had authority to treat in any other capacity than as in- 


Apel fates. His lordſhip had © no inſtructions on 
that ſubject. The Americans n. _—_ 
on; a nun in God for'fucoels. AEST 5 
3 — — — 
Iland, was truly diſtreſſing. The check, which the de- 
of the troops, and filled their minds with apprehenſion 
and deſpair. The militia were diſmayed, intractable, 
and impatient to return. Great numbers. went off, by 
companies at a tiene, by half regiments, and in ſome 
inſtances al moſt by whole ones. The: ſftying camp was 
too literally ſuch. Whole battalions of them ran off 
from Powle's (che mode of fpelling Paul's twyo hundred 
years back ) Hook, and the heights of Bergen, upon 
the fring of a broad · ſide ſrom a man, of war, when no 


one was hurt by it. An entire diſregard of chat order 


Ms eee the well being of ay 
e eee rd eee and oc- 
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* See queen. Elizabeth's Bible, e 15723 "for Jug in Powle's 
Church Verl. 
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T1776 caſioned a want of confidence in the generality of tle 
troops. The number of men fit for duty, taking in the 
main body and all the out- poſts, was for ſome days under 
20,000: but the militia, too contemptible to merit the 
name of ſoldiers; with the new levies alike deſpicable, 

; compoſed more than a third of the army. The militia 
| did inexpreſſible damage, by telling the other troops 
| « all is gone - the regulars muſt overcome. By ſuch 
language the men became more and more diſheartened, 
What is ſaid of the militia is not peculiar to thoſe from 
any one ſtate: as to their intraftableneſs, and diſregard 
of order and ſubordination, it is common ta all militia, 
and muſt be generally expected; for men who have been 
free, and never ſubject to reſtraint or any kind of con- 
trol, cannot, in a day, be taught the neceſſity, or be 
brought to ſee the expediency of ſtrict diſcipline. Within 
nine days after the evacuation, the number of the ſick, 
by the returns, formed one quarter of the whole army. 
Such were circumſtances, that they. demanded the 
greateſt harmony poſſible among the troops; whereas no 
ſmall anirtiofity prevailed between thoſe of the northern 
and ſouthern ſtates, occaſioned by general and illibera 
reflections freely dealt out at head quarters. It was not 
eountenanced by the commander in chief; but the ad- 
jutant general aſſiduouſty endeavoured to make and pro- 
mote it; ſo that his excellency, in order to remedy it | 
in ſome meaſure, appointed David Henley eſq; deputy , 
ndjutant general. The day this appointment was an- 
; nounced to the army in general orders, the 6th of Sep- 
tember, a letter was written to a member of congreſ, 
which ſays,” „The infamous deſertions, the ſhameleß WM ; 
ravages, ſeditious e and mutinous behaviour, 
„ 5 4 | which 
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which prevail in your army; eall in the loudeſt language 1776. 
for a reform.” The militia here are only an armed rabble, 
and all the troops are without diſcipline. If the con- 
greſs does not raiſe an army for three years or during 
the conteſt, all the -beſt officers will quit it. Had we 
been wiſe to engage the men, at firſt, during the war, 
ve ſhould now have had an army to have met Britiſh 
troops on an equal footing, As to having recourſe to a 
militia, it is a moſt wretched ſubterfuge, experience has 
demonſtrated they will not ſtand fire, They will not 
fight from home. Men muſt learn to fight as they learn 
any thing elſe, We have an exceeding good comman- 
der in chief, who is not wanting in intrepidity, nor the 
trueſt patriotiſm. I wiſh him more able counſellors and 
ſpirited aſſiſtants. Be aſſured, Sir, that our men have, 
in a great meaſure, loſt chat virtue which firſt engaged 
EINE nenn ee 
nar ies. 

One lieutenant. . Zeidwitz was tried for ming 
2 letter to the late governor Tryon, wherein he declared 
his attachment to the royal cauſe, ant promiſed his ſer- 
vice upotm certain conditions: he was ſentenced to be 
caſhiered, and rendered incapable of any future military 
command. This ſtrange ſentence was owing to a militia 
brigadier general, and others of a ſimilar. judgment, 
who being members of the court, faid, it was only ar 
attempt to correſpond and fo the ſellow eſcape. 

General Waſhington divided his army, leaving 4500 
in the olty of New Tort, aud poſting 6 500 at 'Haerlem, 
and 12,000 at Ning ſbridg: ®. On the hills at, or in the 
ould ol theſe places, forts ns been nn 
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in which hi ck garriſoned. Fhe ſtrongeſt was Fort 


Vaſbington, nigh Haerlem, of difficult acceſs; and over- 
looking the North river, the" paſſage of 'which it was 
meant to ſecure by the aid of Fort Lee, oppoſite to it, 
en the Jerſey ſide- When it became clear to the gene- 
ral that che enemy meant to throw their whole army 
between part of his in New Vork and its environs, and 


tte remainder about Kingſbridge, he removed his quar- 


ters to col. Roger Morris's, ten miles from New York, 
and not very diſtant from Fort Waſhington. The day 
before the committee of congreſs met lord Howe, five 
ſhips-of war were ſent up the Eaſt river: on which it 
was thought neceſſary to evucpate the eity as faſt a; 
poſſible, and to remove the fick, the ordnance, ſtores 


and proviſions, '' Col, Glover was employed in this ſer- 
vice ti he began upon it about nine at night. By fon 


riſe che next morning, his brigade had got ſafe over to 


che Jerſeys, the ſick in and about the city, amounting 

to 300. On the Saturday, he was ordered to have the 
tents ſtruck; and the heavy baggage carried down 
to che North river to be tranſported up in boats, while 
the tent and light baggage were carried up im waggons. 
Fhis was completed about nine at night, when an alarm 
took place; and he was ordered to march his brigade to 
Haerlem to join gen, M Dougall, leaving the whole 
baggage of two regiments behind, which afterward fell 
into the enemy's hands.” The next morning they marched 
w- Kingſbridge. The poor lads had juſt unſlung their 
packs, hen up drives an expreſs with an account that 
the enemy were landings on which they marched back 
without any kind of refreſhment, joined five other bri- 


| ts . 


General 
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| General Howe, having fully prepared for a deſcent 776, 


on New-York -Ifland,-embarked a ftrong diviſion of the 
army under the command: of gen. Clinton and others, 
in boats at the. head of Newtown inlet and at another 
place higher up, where they could not be obſerved by 
the Americans; ho expected that the attack would be 
made on the fide next to the Eaſt river, and had there- 


fore thrown up works. and lines to defend: themſelves. Sept. 


About eleven o'clock, gen. Hoxwe's troops landed, under 
cover of the five ſhips of war, in twe diviſions, between 
Kep's-bay/ and Turtle-bay, the Heſſians in one place 
and the Britiſh in another. As ſoon as gen. #aſbingros 
heard the firing of the men of war, he rode with all 
diſpatch-toward the lines; but to his great mortification, 
faundithe, traaps poſted in them, retreating with the ut- 
moſt precipitation; and thoſe ordered to ſupport them, 
Parſans's,and Fellows's brigades, flying in every direc- 
tion, and. in the greateſt confuſion, His attempts to 
ſtop them were fruitleſs, though he drew his ſword and 
his piſtals. On the appearance of a ſmall part of the 
was increaſed, and they ran off withqut firing a ſingle 
ſhot, and left the general in a hazardous ſituation, ſo 
that his attendants, to extricate him out of it, caught © 
the bridle of his horſe, and gave him a different direction. 
Three large ſhips were ſtationed in the · North river, 
oppaſite to thoſe in the Eaſt river ; both of them kept 
up a conſtant cannonading with grape ſhot and langrage 
quite acroſs the iſland. The Heſſians upon their land- 
ing, ſeized and ſecured in a neighbouring building as 
1 » © % ſerve 
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\ eg ſerve 6 rides, mc: for 6 wie jul wm 
difficulty. When the Britiſh were completely landed, 
they marched on toward the Kingſbridge road. The 
| American brigades, that had fled upon the enemy's ap- 
proaching the lines, ſtopped not till met by. col. Glover's 

and the ſive other brigades, who were haſtening down to 
them. Upon the junction, the whole marched forward 
and took poſt on ſome. heights, when. all at once, about 
dodo of the enemy as was thought, hove in ſight on the 
next height and halted. Gen. Waſhingtbn at firſt con- 
ſeated to his troops marching forward to give them bat- 
tie but on a ſecond conſideration, counter ordeted, ag 
he could nat have any dependence on the militia and 
che flying camp, which compoſed halſ the number then 
preſent. When the Americans were withdrawn, and no 
Proſpect of action remained, the Britiſh generals re- 
paired to the houſe of Mr. Robert Murtay, a gentleman 
of the quaker perſuaſion. The lady of the hauſe being 
at home, entertained them moſt civilly, with what ſerved 
ſor, or was cakes and wine. They were well pleaſed 
with the entertainment, and tarried there near upon two 
hours or more; gov. Tryon ſeaſoning the repaſt, at 
times, by joking Mrs. Murray about her American 
friends, for ſhe was known to be a ſteady advocate for 
the lberties of the country. Meanwhile, the Heſſians 
and the Britiſn, except a ſtrong corps which marched 
down the road to take poſſeſſion of the city, remained 
upon their arms inactive; which gave gen. Putnam the 
opportunity of eſcaping with about 3500 men, including 
the guards, who had been left to ſhift for themſelves, 
when col. Glover had been ordered away from New 
Tork. n * order 3 * 
c 
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might he advancing upon the direct road to the city, 1776. 
betook; himmſelſ to that wkich lies along fide the North 
riyer,' and marched to the end, here it turns off ſhort 
to the right, aud leads on to another and narrower, that 
goes ta Blooming-dale:” By this laſt road, he avoided 
every dangerous approach to the enemy, and” retreated 
with · ſaſety· But nothing could have been easier than to 
have prevented his getting into it. A good body of 
troops, with ' a couple of field pieces, in about twenty 
minutes or leſa, could have taken ſuch a poſition as 
would neerſſarily have cut off Putnam's retreat. Col. 
Crayſon has ' repeatedly faid, ſpeaking humorduſly; 

„ Mrs. Murray ſuved the American army.” On the 
day that gen. Howe's forces landed and the following 
one; they made ptiſoners 354 privates and 17 officer. 
Many think the general was greatly miſtaken in land-. 
ing on the iſland inſtead of throwing his army around it 
above Kingſbridge, and thereby heraming; in the whole 
body of the Americans at once. Such amanceuvrethey 
view as having: been within the compaſs of caſy: pracs 
tice, — RE Reb ies ntiear 4 
had at his ſervice, © 940% 
On che Monday there was a nde neee 
tween two battalions of light infantry and highlanders, 1 
and three companies of Heſſian riflemen commanded by 
brigadier Leſlie, and detachments from the American 
army under the command of lieut. col. Knolton of Con- 
necticut, and major Leitch of Virginia. The colonel 
received a mortal wound, and the major three balls 
through his body, but is likely to do well. Their par- 
do behared with great bravery, and — 
+ » * The board ora 
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- 3776: freſh, troops, beat theenemy fairly from the fietd. The 
laſs of the Americans, except in col. Kaokon;. a moſt 
valuable and gallant officer, was inconſiderable; that of 
the enemy between 80 and 100 wounded, and 15 or 20 
illed. This little advantage inſpirited the American; 
prodigioully. They found it required only reſqlution and 
good officers to make an enemy, they ſtood too much 
in dread of, give way 7. The men will fight if led on 
by good officers, and as certainh run away if command- 
ed by ſcoundrels. Sunday was an inſtance of the laſt, 
and the next day a confirmation of the firſt aſſertion. 
On Sunday, the officers, inſtead. of heading and leading 
the men on to attack the enemy when landing, were 
the firſt to ſcamper off. | 
Sept, + A fes, days after the Briziſh had paſiefled chemiehves of 
21. New York, a-moſt terrible fire happened. A thouſand 

houſes, near one fourth of the city, were laid in aſhes. 
Trinity church, the public charity ſchool, the rector 
houſe, and a Lutheran chapel were among the build- 

ings which were conſumed. The loſs ſuſtained in houſes 

gcc by the corporation of Trinity church, is thought, 

upon a moderate computation, to be more than 1 5,6001. 
ſterliag. The fire broke out at à dram ſhop, cloſe in 
with the waterſide, on Whitehall flip, about one o'clock 

in the morning. The reports ſpread of its breaking 

out in ſeveral places at the ſame time, were erroneous. 
Every thing was very dry, and a briſk ſoutherly wind 
blew,” The flames ſoon caught the neighbouring houſes, 
ſpread, -raged with inconceivable violence, and made 
all che ſubſequent havock. There were few citizens in 
town; and the fire — nd famps eee 


| * General Wathingron' e letter to 5 gen Gates, 
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order,  'Pwo regiments went immediately to the place, 1775; 
and many boats full of men were ſent from the fleet : 
w theſe under Providence it was owing, that the whole 
city was not reduced to afhes. A gentleman “ who was 
at Bergen (oppoſite the ſport where the fire firſt broke 
out) ſaw it ſon after it began, obſerved its progreſs, 
ind is perfiiaded that it was not purpoſely kindled, but 
was merely accidental , and the probable'confequence 
of the ſailors having been fuffered to go on ſhore the 
day before to regale and frohe. The dryneſs of the 
materials, the briſk ſoutherly wind, and the covering of 
the houſes, ſhingles inſtead of ſlate or tiles, eaſily ac- 
amt der das Gedling, ee e el - 
cendiaries. 

A brigadier wen 'concerning the animokity im the 
American” army above noticed——* It has already riſen 
to ſuck a height, that the Pennſylvania and New Eng- 
land troops would as ſoon fight each other as the ene 
my. Omeers of all ranks are indiſcriminately treated in 
2 moſt contemptible manner, and whole colonies tra- 
duced and vitified as cheats, knaves; cowards, poltroons, 
hypocrites,” and every term of reproach, for no other 
reaſon, but becauſe they are ſituated eaſt of New Vork. 
Every honor is paid" to the merit of good men from the 
ſouth ; the merit, if fuch be poſſible, from the north is 
dot acknowledged; but if too apparent to be blaſted 
with falſhood, is carefully buried in oblivion. - "The 
towardĩee or miſbehaviour of the ſouth is carefully co- 
vered wy the leaſt miſconduet in the n 1 


1 1 —— 
io me by other gentlemen, while at New York, Auguft 1385. *L} 
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r776;thehorth is e wie large comments _ 
z rations,” 1 18 
© Congreſs have at length Meads rica Sth 
government of the army. It was become abſolutely ne- 
eeſſary. No laws can be too ſevere for the govern- 
ment of men who live by the ſword, and who have this 
only reply for their ravages - Zuir negat armb tent?" 
This was the language of a gentleman, whoſe con- 
eern in the army gave him the beſt opportunity of 
procuring certain information ; and who! ſaid further to 
2 member of congreſs—* Abſolute tyratmy is eſſential 
to the government of an army, and every man who 
carries arms, from the general officer to che private 
ſentinel, muſt be content to be a temporary ſlave, if 
| hewpild ſerve his country as a-ſoldierc Almoſt every 
villainy and raſcality that can diſgrace the man, the ſol: 
dier or the citizen, is daily practiſed without meeting 
the puniſhment they merit, So many of our officers 
want honor, and ſq many of our ſoldiers want virtue, 
civil, focial, and military, that nothing but the ſevereſt 
puniſhments will keep both from practices which muſt 
ruin us. The infamous and cruel rayages, which have 
been tnade on the wretched diſtreſſed inhabitants af this 
unfortunate iſland (New York) by many of our ſoldiers, 
muſt diſgrace and expoſe. our army to deteſtation. I 
have heard ſome tales of woe, occaſioned” by the rob- 
beries of our army, which would extort ſighs from the 
bearts vf tygers. Our men are at preſent only robbers ; 
that they will ſoon be murderers unleſs ſome are hang- 
ed, I have little doubt. The difficulty which the army 
Bas Been under, from the want 'of -alfrioſt every nect!- 
Fay: rats; camp-kettles; Ulnkets — 
: | kind, 
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— toward the cauſe. of theſe 1776 Y 


complaints. - Unleſs the men can get ſupplied in à re- 


gular way,, they will be inclined, notwithſtanding the 
moſt poſitive. general orders to the contraty, to help 


themſelves,, however. irregularly ; and when once they 
begin to treſpaſs. from neceſſity, they. are. n to 
proceed for convenience or pleaſure. 


Neat at the ſame time, an officer high in rack and Sep Y 


much . eſteemed, communicated his thoughts in theſe 
words z We are now upon the eve of another. diſſo- 
lution of the army. Unleſs ſome ſpeedy and effectual 
meaſures. are adopted by congreſs, our cauſe will be loſt. 
The few who act upon principles of diſintereſtedneſs 
are; comparatively. ſpeaking, no more than 2 drop in 
the. ocean. As the war muſt be carried on ſyſtemati- 
cally, you muſt eſtabliſn your army upon a permanent 
footing, and giye your officers good pay, that they may 
be, and ſupport the character of gentlemen, and not be 
driven, hy a ſcanty allowance, to the low and dirty arts, 
which; many of them practiſe, to fich the public, of 
more than the difference of pay would amount to. The 
men muſt be engaged by a good bounty for the conti- 


nuance of the war. To depend upon militia is aflpredly 
reſting: on a broken ſtaff. . They cannot brook ſubor- 


dination. It would be cheaper to keep fifty or a hun- 
dred thouſand in conſtant pay, than depend upon half 


militia, . If I was to declare upon oath, whether the 
militia have been moſt ſerviceable or hurtful upon the 
whole, I ſhould ſubſcribe to the latter. No man, who 
regards order, regularity and œcοõ,gmͥ, or who. has 
any regard for. his own honor, character or peace af 


the number, and ſupply. the other half occaſionally by | 


mind, 
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1776. mind, will riſk them upon militia.” While the Ame. 
ricart cuuſe is thus expoſed, ſome gentlemen obſerve with 
Sept. pleafure'6f the enemy, that Though they are brave 
* and furniſhed with all matters, yet from ſome cauſes 
they diſcover very little of 5 
ſigus and executions. 
| ü edire fowmninbarad rif:edicen 
in the continental ſervice, when you conſider that many 
© © were choſen by their own men, who elected them, not 
from a regard to merit or any love of diſcipline, but 
from the knowledge they had of their being ready to 
aſſociate with them on the foot of equality. It was the 
caſe in divers inſtances, that, when a company was form- 
ing, the men would chooſe thoſe for officers: who. con- 
ſented to throw their pay into a joint ſtock with the pri- 
vates, from which, captains, lieutenants, enſigns, ſer- 
gearits, corporals, with drummers and ptivates, drew 
equal ſhares. Can it then be wondered at, however 
mortifying it may prove, that a captain ſhould be tried 
and broken for ſtealing his ſoldiers blankets, . or. that 
another officer ſhould be found ſhaving his men in the 
face of diſtinguiſhed characters Time muſt and will 
clear the army of theſe deſpicable commiſſion-bearers. 
Too many of the regimental ſurgtons have made 2 
practice of ſelling recommendations to furloughs and 
diſcharges at a leſs ſum than a ſhilhing a man. © Only 
one of che number fuppoſed to merit the ſame diſtinc- 
tion, vas drummed out of the army, for ſuch a ſcan- 
dalous conduct. Had all who deſerved it, met the like 
reward, a good reform would have been made: that 
one is too pitiful a ſubject, to have his name recorded. 
He charged each man ſirpence fterling, arid any one 
* - | Was 
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vs welcome t0'a certificate for that ſum, Several of +576. \ 
had never ſeen an operation of ſurgery ; were unlettered 3 
and ignorant to a degree ſcarcely to be imagined.» Others 
were amazingly deficient in the article of profeſſional ap- 
From one general return of fiſteen regiments, 
it appeared that for fifteen ſurgeons and as many mates, 
all the inſtruments (which were reported to be private 
property) amounted only to ſix ſets of amputating 
| tuo of 'trepanning—fifteen caſes of pocket inſtruments 
| Aſcventy-hve trooked, and fix ſtraight needles—four 
I re — copprn 

Sc crime or How York, the ſick have fof. 
fered very much for want of neceſſaries, and have been 
in à miſerable ſituation; but it appears to have been 1 
owing greatly to untoward circumſtances, hurry, confu- 4 
ſion, and an actual want of the requiſites for affording 1 
| relief. The ſick have amounted” to many thouſands, 
| including what have been at different places; and many 
. hundreds, if not ſore thouſands, have been ſwept off 
| by various diſeaſes. Much cenfure has been caſt upon 

Dr. Morgan, director general of the hoſpital, for the 
i ſufferings wlüch the ſick have endured, more than is 
due, us apprehended. The army ought to have been 
early provided. with medicines, inſtruments, and ban. 
dages, by a continental druggiſt, or choſen committee, 
deſore the campaign began; inftead of having them to 
procute- aftorward : umd the militia which came late to 
the field, ſhould Have mas, e 
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1776. An unſucceſsful attempt was made on the Briciſh out- 
paoſt on Montreſor Iſland. 
in five flat · bottomed boats, under the command of col. 
Jackſen, went down Haerlem river to attack it, a little 
after four” in the morning. They had two pieces of 
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A large party of Americans, 


canndn with them : the poſt was guarded by about eighty 
men. The Brune frigate being at anchor near the iſland, 
fired at the boats in the dark, and ſunk one of them. 


The cdlonel landed, and a ſkirtniſn enſued; but ſeveral 


of the officers and men behaved moſt ſcandalouſy; in- 


ſtead of ſupporting him they puſhed off, ſo that he was 
_ obliged+to retreat. He was himſelf wounded, and left 


two and twenty wounded behind. Major Thomas Hen- 


. ley, brother to the deputy Wenn an intrepid 
officer, was killed. 


eee 


ting off gen. Waſbington's communication with the eaſtern 


| Rates, and encloſing him on all ſides in his faſtneſſes on 


the north end of New York Iſland; which ought to 


have been executed a month back, by a bold and un- 


expected removal of the troops from Long Iſland in the 


firſt inſtance, to Rochelle or the neighbourhood. 


OR. 
12. 


The greater part of the army, being embarked in 
flat boats and other ſmall craft, paſſed through Hell- 
gate, a paſſage. terrible in name, but no ways dangerous 
at the proper tive of tide; entered che Sound, and 
landed early in the morning on Frog's Neck, in Welt 
| Cheſter county, belonging to New York, upon the ſide 
of Connecticut. Gen. Waſhington's army, fit for duty, 
preſent, and on command at. different poſts, militia in- 


| cluded, was about 19,909. .. Officers and men were in 


5 of active ſervice, The former were out 
. fre- 
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frequently in reconnoitring parties the latter were 1776, 
looking out for the arrival of gen. Lee, on his way to 
the camp. The Americans had no intention of -quit- 
ting their ground upon the iſland and the neighbour- 
hood of Kingſbridge ; but a number of regiments were 

ſent forward to counteract, the operations of the enemy. 
When the royal army was landed, the generals found 
they could not get upon the continent, by reaſon of the 
cauſeway's being broken down, and of works being 
erected to oppoſe them. Six days were ſpent; here to 
little purpoſe, while a dozen other places were open, 
where the troops might have landed with ſcarce any or 

no oppoſition, or difficulty attending them. On the 
laſt of theſe, days the ſecond diviſion of foreign meree- 
naries arrived at New York, The fleet conſiſted of 
ſeventy- two ſail, having on board 4000 HefTigns, 1000 
Waldeckers, two companies of chaſſeurs or riflemen, 

200 Engliſh recruits, and 2000 baggage horſes. The 
horſe · tranſports were heavy ſailing Dutchmen, They 

left St. Helen's the 28th of June, were obliged to put 

into Plymouth the 7th of July, and Sale * _— 

the 19th} 1 © 4. 

General Lee . in a Ae camp two days 14. 
after gen. Howe's landing. The troops were mightily 
cated with his preſence, and felt themſelves ſtronger by 
1000 men updn the occaſion; for they had great confi- 
dence in his abilities, and expected much from him, 
becauſe of the ſucceſs which had attended him at Charleſ- 
town, The general ſound that there was a prevailing 
inclination among the chief officers for remaining on the 
land, ' He ſtrongly urged the abſolute neceſſity of re- 
moving toward Eaſt and Weſt Cheſter. Gen. Waſh- 

Vor. II. 2 ington 
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* ington called a council of war. Lee aſked what they 
mont by entertaining a thought of holding their poſi- 
tion, while the enemy had the command of the water on 
Ack ſide of them, and were ſo ſtrong both in their front 
-and rear; and when there was a bridge before them, 
over which they muſt paſs to eſcape being wholly en- 
ecloſed . He ſoon convinced them, how much they had 
Z been riliftaken; All agreed that the bulk of the army 
| mould quit the iſland. He was alſo for withdrawing 
the garriſon from Fort Waſhington. Gen. Greene was 
otherwiſe minded, and argued, that the poſſeſſing of 
that poſt would divert a large body of the enemy, and 
keep them from joining the troops under gen. Hove. 
The latter had left earl Percy, with two brigades of Britiſh 
troops, and one of Heſſian, about 535000 men, in lines 
near Hactlem, to cover New York from the inſults of 
the garriſon. Greene further urged the advantage i 
would be of in covering, with Fort Lee, the tranſpor- 
tation of proviſion and other articles up the North River 
for the ſervice of the American troops. He ſtated alſo 
that the garriſon could be brought off at any time by 
boats from the Jerſey ſide of the river. It was conclude! 
tat the poſſeſſion of Fort Waſhington, and the lines 
annened to it, ſhould be continued; and more than 
2000 men were aſſigned to this ſervice. a 
Seneral Howe, on the other hand, while at Frog's 
Neck, received proviſions, ſtores, and a reinforcement; 
18, then reimbarked ſeveral corps, paſſed round Frog 
Neck; landed at the mouth of Hutchinſon's river, and 
ſecured a paſſage for 'the main body ; which croſſed at 
the ſame place, advanced immediately, and lay that 


* arts with their right near Rochele. 
On 
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On their march to this ground, they were annoyed by 177. 


a regiment or two of Americans, and one of the rifle 
battalions, whom gen. Lee poſted behind a wall and ſe- 
creted for that purpoſe. Their advanced party was re- 
pulſed twice ; and the Americans did not leave the wall, 
till the enemy advanced a third time, in ſolid columns, 
when they gave them ſeveral fires, and then retreated 
by gen. Lee's order. The Britiſh are thought to have 
loſt a conſiderable number. The Americans had a few 
killed and about 60 wounded. On the 21ft the right 
and centre of the army moved two miles to the north - 
ward of Rochelle, on the road to the V bite Plains. 
Lieut. col. Rogers, with his corps of rangers, was de- 
tached to poſſeſs Marrineck, where the careleſſneſs of 
his entries expoſed him to a ſurpriſe, by which he ſuf- 
fered. Gen Howe was joined by gen. Knyphauſen, 22. 
with the ſecond diviſion of 85 and the regiment 
of Waldeckers. | 
General Waſhington, while moving the army. Goon 
York Iſland into/ the country, was careful to march and 
form the troops, ſo as to make a front toward the ene- 
my, from Eaſt Cheſter almoſt to White Plains, on the 
eaſt fide of the highway, thereby to ſecure the march 
of thoſe. who were behind on their right, and to defend 
the removal of the ſick, the cannon, ſtorey, &c. Thus 
they made a line of ſmall, detached, and intrenched 
camps, occupying every height and ſtrong ground, from 
Valentine's-hill, ahout a mile from Kingſbridge on the 
right, to near the White Plains on the left. But-the 
movement was attended with much difficulty, for want 
of waggons and artillery horſes. The baggage and ar- 
tillery were carried- or drawn off by hand. When 2 
2 2 2 
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2776. part was forwarded, the other was fetched on. This 
was the general way of removing the camp equipage 
and other appendages of the army. -'The few team; 
which were at hand, were no wiſe equal to the ſervice; 
and their deficiency could be made up only 7 the bo. 
dily labor of the men. 

oa. The royal army. moves in two columns, oy be « a 

*5+ Polition with the Brunx in front; upon which the Ame- 
ricans quit their detached camps, and leaving a corps near 
Kingſbridge, aſſemble; their main force at White Plains, 
behind-1ntrenchments thrown up by the advanced corps, 
Every thing being prepared for bringing on an action, 

25. gen. Howe marches the troops early in the morning in 

two columns, toward the White Plains, the left being 

. commanded, by gen, Heiſter. All gen. Waſhington's 

advanced parties being drove back to their works before 

noon, the army forms with the right upon the road to Mar- 

. rineck, about a mile diftant from the American centre, 

and the left to the Brunx, about the ſame diſtance from 

the right flank of their intrenchments. Gen. M Pougal, 
with about 1600 men, poſſeſſes an advantageous hill 
ſeparated from the right flank of the intrenchments 
by the Brunx, which by its windings covers the gene- 
ral's troops from the left of the royal forces. Gen. 
Leſlie, wich the ſecond brigade of Britiſh. troops, the 
Heſſian grenadiers under col. Donop, and a battalion 
of the Heſſian corps, are ordered to diſlodge him. Pre- 
vious to their attack, col. Rall, commanding. « brigade 
of che Heſſians on the left, paſſes the Brunx, and gains 
a poſt which enables him to annoy the flank of M Dou- 
gall's corps, while engaged with the other forces in 
front. Four regiments of militia, upon the N 
; 2 
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of about 2 50 light horſe, run away, and leave the ge- 776. 
neral with 600 men; who defend the hill for about an 
hour, againſt the whole fire of twelve pieces of artil- 
lery, and of the muſketry and cavalry, with the loſs of 
forty-ſeven men killed and ſeventy wounded *, - The 
gaining of this poſt takes up ſome conſiderable time, 
which is prolonged by the Americans ſupporting a broken 
and ſcattered engagement in defence of the adjoining 
walls and encloſures, In the evening, the Heſlian gre- 
nadiers are ordered forward within cannon ſhot of the 
intrenchments, the ſecond brigade of the Britiſh forms 

in their rear, and the two Heſſian brigades i in the left of 
the ſecond. The right and centre do not quit the ground 
on which they have formed. In this poſition the whole 
royal army lie upon their arms during the night, ex- 
petting to attack the enemy's camp the next day, The 
next day they, advance to a hill; on which col. Glover 
commands, and where he has one braſs twenty-four, a 

ſix, and a three pounder, and three jron twelve pounders. 
They form a line as far as he can ſee from right to left, 
and appear to be about 12, 00. They approach in four 
columns, the cavalry and artillery in front, and continue 
doing it till within about three quarters of a mile of the 
hill, then file off to the left to take poſt on a hill to the 
colonel's right, which overlooks that he is poſted on. 
They have to paſs z valley. He reſerves his fire till 
they get into it, in order to aſcend the hill; he begins 
with the three pounder, next the ſix, reſerving che braſs 
twenty-four pounder till the laſt. They are put into 
great confuſion ; however, they aſcend the hill with the 


„ Colonel Glover's letter, dated North Caſtle, Nov, 14, 1776. 
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#776: light horſe, and one piece of artillery, a three ponder, 


fire 1 it four times, and retreat. | 

: General Howe, obſerving that gen. Walhingror' 
lines were much ſtrengthened by additional works, de- 
ferred all further attack till the arrival of more troops 
from thoſe which had been left with lord Percy, to watch 
the garriſon of Fort Waſhington. He had declined 


bringing on a general action, the preceding day, upon 


obſerving that Waſhington had formed a ſecond 
line *; but the American diſcipline was ſo defective, 
that bal the former attacked, the ſuperior diſcipline of 
his troops would moſt probably have obliged the firſt 
line to have given way, which by falling back upon the 
ſecond, might have occaſioned a total defeat. A ge- 
neral engagement was expected by the Americans; and 


the ſoldiers were very deſirous of coming to blows with 


the enemy, and wiſhed much to engage. During the 
engagement with gen. Leſlie's corps, the American bag- 
gage was moving off in full ſight of the enemy. The 
chen poſition of the continental army, gen. Lee con- 
demned as the moſt execrable, He was of opinion, that 
had the enemy attacked the centre, and brought on a 
general engagement, the Americans muſt have met with 
a total defeat, or have loſt all their baggage, though 
they had now organized themſelves, and had procured 
ox-teams and further conveniencies. On the other hand 
gen. Waſhington. did not reinforce and ſupport the right 


wing, for he meant that the enemy ſhould attack the 


Colonel Henley told me in the evening of Feb.-26, 1784, that 
gen. Lee, when a priſoner, aſked gen. Howe, why he did not brig 
on a general engagement, "ay moored, for anſwer the reaſon above- 
wentioned, | | 

centre, 
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centre; The 'loſs of the corps under gen. Leſlie muſt #76 
have ſuffered very conſiderably, for from an authentic 
return of his own brigade, fince found on the ground, 
it appears that the killed of it were a lieutenant colonel, 2 
captains, a lieutenant, an enſign, aſergeant, and 22 privates; 
and that the wounded were 2 captains, 3leutenants, 12 ſer- 
geants, and 109 privates*. The Britiſh made only 30 pri- 
vates, and 4 officers and ſtaff, priſoners at White Plains f. 
But the Americans conjectured at firſt, that they had ſuffer- 
eda much greater loſs, not leſs than 400 in killed, wounded: 
and miſſing. They were ſoon convinced of their miſ- 
take. A number of the militia who ran off at the ſight 
of the light horſe in the beginning, and were miſſing 
for a while, were found afterward. The killed and 
wounded however, were probably more than given above, 
owing to the ſcattered engagements, diſtinct from that 
upon the hill. In the ſeveral ſkirmiſhes which have hap- 
pened ſince the junction of Knyphauſen, the Americans 
have taken a number of priſoners, Heſſians, Waldeckers 
and a few Britiſh. The Germans were much afraid of 
being murdered as ſoon as they were caught, and were 
very agreeably diſappointed on meeting with civility and 
kindneſs. -  , ' | 
General Howe, having been joined by the troops. 
from lord Percy, made diſpoſitions for attacking the. 
American lines early on the laſt of October; but an ex- 
treme wet night and morning prevented the execution: 
at the time appointed, and it was not attempted after- 
ward though the day proved fair. Gen. Waſhington 
gained intelligence of his danger, by a deſerter ; drew _ 
off moſt of his troops at night; totally evacuated bis Nor. 
camp early in the morning of November the firſt ; and ** 


Colonel Glover's letter, + Board of war. 
| 2 4 took 
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1776. took higher ground toward the North Cattle diſtrict, 


leaving a ſtrong rear guard, on the heights and in the 
woods of White Plains. An order was given by the 
Britiſh commander to attack this corps; but the exe- 
cution of it was prevented by a violent rain. Col. Au. 
tin of the Maſſachuſetts, who commanded: the guards 
and ſentries, being heated with liquor, burnt the town 
on White Plains, unneceſſarily and without any orders. 

The Britiſn general, perceiving that Waſhington 
meant to avoid an engagement, and that the nature of 


the country would not admit of his being forced, made 


| 4 ſudden and unexpected removal from the ſeveral poſts 


he had taken in the front of the Americans, and ad- 
vanted toward K ingſbridge and the North River. Gen. 
Knyphauſen had been ſent off before, and heamped on 
the 2d near the bridge on New York Iſland, the Ame- 
ricans who were in the neighbouring heights having quit- 
ted the ſame, and retired to Fort Waſhington. ' 
An acceptable break here offers for amuſing you with 
an'anecdote or two. Gen. Lee, while at White Plains, 
lodged in a ſmall houſe cloſe in with the road, by which 


gen. Waſhington had to paſs when out on reconnoitring. 


Returning with his officers they called in and took a 
dinner. They were no ſooner gone, than Lee told his 
aids, Lou muſt look me out another place, for I ſhall 
have Waſhington and 41 his puppies continually calling 
upon me, and they will eat me up.“ The next day 


Lee ſeeing Waſhingtom out upon the like buſineſs, and 


ſuppoſing that he ſhould have another viſit, ordered his 
ſervant to write with chalk upon the door V vius!s 


* dreſſed bere t0-day.. When the company approached 


and ſaw the writing, they "—_— off with much good 


humor 
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tual oddity of the man. F 

It happened, e 
lay between the two camps, was robbed at night. Her 
ſon, a mere boy and little of his age, aſked leave for 
finding out and ſecuring the pilferer, in caſe he fhould 
return; Which being granted, he concealed himfelf with 
a gun among the weeds. A Britiſh grenadier, a ſtrap- 
ping highlander, came and. filled his large bag; when 
he had it on his ſhoulder, the boy left his covert, came 
ſoftly behind him, cocked his gun, and called out to 
the fellow, „Vou are my priſoner; if you attempt to 
throw your bag down I will ſhoot you dead: go forward 
in that road.” The boy kept cloſe to him, threatened, 
and was alway prepared to execute his threatening. 
Thus the boy drove him into the American camp, 
where he was ſecured. When the grenadier was at li- 
berty to throw down his bag, and ſaw who had. made 
him priſoner, he was moſt horridly mortified,. and -ex- 
climed——* A Britiſh grenadier made priſoner by ſuch 
2 d- brat—by ſuch a d- brat.” The Ame- 
rican officers. were highly entertained with the adven- 

ture; made a collection for the boy, and gave him. ſomeæ 
abe He, returned fully ſatisfied with the loſſes his 
mother had ſuſtained. The ſoldier had ſide arms, but 
e ee mn 
bag “. eres 
General Waſhington wrote to- gen. Greene 4 Fort 
Lee, “ Sir, the late paſſage of the three veſſels up the 


* Mr. Vanbrugh Liriagtten of New York told me, he had this 
from major Roſs of Lancaſter in Pennſylvania, who faw the ſoldier 
drought in. 


North 
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1976. North River (which we have juſt received advice of) 
is ſo plain a proof of the inefficacy of all the obſtruc- 
tions we have thrown into it, that I cannot but think 
it will fully juſtify a change in the diſpoſition which has 
been made. If we cannot prevent veſſels paſſing up, 
and the enemy are poſſeſſed of the ſurrounding country, 
what valuable purpoſe can it anſwer, to attempt to hold 
a poſt from which the expected benefit cannot be had ? 
I am therefore inclined to think it will not be prudent 
to hazard the men and ſtores at Mount Waſhington; 
but as you are on the ſpot, leave it to you to give ſuch 
orders as to evacuating Mount Waſhington, as you judge 
beſt, and fo far revoking the order given to col. Magaw 
to- defend it to the laſt. The beſt accounts from the 
enemy aſſure us of a conſiderable movement among 
their boats the laſt evening; and ſo far as can be col- 
lected from the various ſources of intelligence, they muſt 
deſign à penetration into Jerſey, and fall down upon 
your poſt. You will therefore immediately have all the 
ſtores, &c. removed, (from your poſt) which you do not 
deem neceſſary for: your defence; and as the enemy 
baue drawn great relief, from the forage and proviſion 
they have found in the country, and which our tender- 
neſs ſpared, you will do well to prevent their receiving 
any freſn ſupplies there, by deftroying it, if the inha- 
bitants will not drive off their ſtock, and remove the 
hay, grain, &c. in time. Experience has ſhown, that a 
contrary conduct is not of the leaſt advantage to the 
poor inhabitants, from whom all their effects of every 
kind are taken without diſtinction, and without the leaſt 
ſatisfaction. Troops are filing off from hence as faſt as 
4 | +, 0u 
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our circumſtances and ſituation will admit, in order to 277%. 
be tranſported over the river with all expedition 

The next day, gen. Greene anſwered. Su, Upon 
the whole I cannot help thinking the garriſon (at Fort 
Waſhington) is of advantage; and I cannot conceive, 
it to be in any great danger; the men can be brought 
off at any, time; but the ſtores may not be ſo eaſily re- 
moved; yet I think. they can be got off in ſpite of the 
enemy, if matters grow deſperate. This poſt is of no 
importance only in conjunction with Mount Waſhing- 
ton, I was over there the laſt evening, and the enemy 
ſeem to be diſpoſing matters to beliege the place; but 
col. Magaw thinks it will take them till December ex- 
pires before they can carry it. If the enemy do not find 
it an object of importance, they will not trouble them- 
ſelves about it: if they do, it is à full proof they feel 
an injury from our poſſeſſing it. Our giving it up will 
open a free communication with the country by the way 
of Kingſbridge ; ORR e eee ee 
and injury to us. 

Widine few days, gen. egos. 
River with part of his army, and ſtationed himſelf in tho 
neighbourhood of Fort Lee. The troops left at North 
Caſtle under gen. Lee, were 7 500 ſtrong, including the 14. 
3000 militia of gen. Lincoln's diviſion (whole time of ſer- 
vice ended on the 17th) and 1700 of gen. Fellows's bri- 
gade (whoſe ſervice ended on the iſt of Dec.) As the diſ- 
ſolution of the army was approaching apace with the end 
of the year, gen. Waſhington applied to the Maſſachu- 
ſetts for 4000 new militia. | Gen. Lee addreſſed the old 
under Lincoln, and conjured the officers and ſoldiers, - 
"REO DO ates. pins 

engaged, 
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ns. engaged, to continue in their preſent / poſts a few day; 


longer, till Thurſday at the ' moſt, aſſuring them it 
was of the laſt importance. But they were not to be 
prevailed upon, though their own commander urged a 
compliance to the utmoſt of his power. All except 
gen. Lincoln, and about 150 privates, went off the next 


day. Mean while the royal army approached Hort i aſb. 


Nov. 


16. 


ington, and on the 15th gen. Howe ſummoned the com- 
manding officer to ſurrender, who anſwered, that he 
would defend himſelf to the laſt exfremity. Gen. Waſh- 
ington receiving an account of the fummons at Hack- 
infack, immediately repaired to Fort Lee, and had partly 
eroſſed the North River, when he met gens. Putnam 


and Greene, who were juſt-returning from thence, and 


informed him, that the troops were in high ſpirits, and 


would make a good defence; it being late at night, he 


returned. Now was the moment for withdrawing the 
garriſon, and one would think, that as the attack was 


fixed for the next day, gen. Howe deſigned by the ſum- 


mons, that it ſhould be taken off the approaching night, 
and wiſhed by that mean to fave the men that he would 
otherwiſe loſe. But defence had been concluded upon, 
The royal army therefore make four attacks upon the 
fort the next morning. While they are adyancing, gens. 
Waſhington, Putnam and Greene, and col. Knox, with 
their aids, having croſſed the river, are making up to 


it. Some one or other perceiving the danger of their 


being ſoon ſnut in, urges their returning inſtantly, The 


ducted e Knyphauſen, at che head of two columns 


commander in chief is hardly perſuaded, and complies 
with reluctance; but the company inſiſt upon it, and 
prevail. The firſt attack, on the north ſide, is con- 
of 


" 
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of Heſſians and Waldeckers The ſecond, on the-ealt 2796. 
ide, is led on by gen. Matthew, at the head of the firſt 
and ſecond battalions of light infantry, and two battali- 
ons of guards, ſupported by lord Cornwallis with a body 
of . grenadiers and the - thirty-third regiment. Theſe 
forces advance by the Eaſt river, and land out of flat 
boats by Haerlem creek upon the enemy's right. The 
third attack, intended chiefly as a feint, is conducted by 
lieut. col. Sterling with the forty-ſecond regiment. The 
laſt attack is made by lord Percy with the corps he 
commands on the ſouth of the iſland. All the attacks 
are ſupported I neee 
artillery. y. ; 
The Heſſians under gen. Denise have a thick 
wood to paſs, where col. Rawlings's regiment of rifle- 
men are poſted :+ a warm engagement commences, and 
is continued for a conſiderable time, in which the former 
are much expoſed, and loſe in killed and wounded near 
upon 800 men by that ſingle regiment. -Mean while the 
light infantry land; and are expoſed, as before land- 
ing, to a very briſk and continual fire from the enemy, 
who are covered by the rocks and trees among which 
they are poſted. The former however, extricate them- 
ſelves by clambering up a very ſteep and rough,moun- 
tain, When they ſoon diſperſe the enemy, and make way 
for the landing of the reſt of che troops without oppo- 
ſition. Lord Percy having carried an advanged-work. 
on his ſide, col. Sterling is ordered to attempt a land- 
ing with the-forty-ſecond regiment, upon the leſt of the 
enemy's lines toward New York; and two battalions of 
the ſecond brigade are directed. to ſupport chim. He 
advances" his boats through a naue. 
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ene his way up u ſteep height, gains the ſummit and take: 


170 priſoners, and then penetrates" acroſs the "iſland, 
The detachment from the flying camp of the Americans 


having 'given” way and quitted their ſtation; without 


making à firm ſtand, col. Magaw leaves the' lines, and 
throws Himſelf into the fort, left the royal afrny ſhould 
get poſſefſion of it before him. Col. Rall, who leads 
the right column of gen. Knyphauſen $ attack, having 
forced the enemy in the mean time, puſhes forward to 
their advanced works, and lodges his column within a 
hundred” yards of the fort. This done, he ſummons 
them to furrender: and upon gen. K nyphauſen's appear- 
ing, it is agreed, that the troops be conſidered as pri- 
ſonerz of war, and chat the officers ſhall keep their 
baggage and fide arms. 

The number of priſoners, including min} amounted 
to 2700, - beſide thoſe taken by the forty-ſecond regi- 
ment. Gen. Greene wiſhed to have been intruſted with 
the defence of the fort on the day of attack, as did ſome 
other generals. He blames col. Magaw 'E ſuffering the 
troops to crowd into the fort, upon their quitting the 
lines,” inſtead” of ordering them to the brow of the hill 
facing the north, where the Heſſians attacked; and is 
of opinion, that if they had been placed there, the royal 
army might have been kept off till night, when the 
troops right” have been removed. But the capital 
miſtake was, their not „ been removed the 15 
coding night. 

Wine the artack was carrying on, a capt. Gooch 
pe ths rs to eroſs over from Fort Lee with a letter 
fron gen. Wathitigron to col. Magaw, aecquainting him, 
——— hold ot el tögke, the garriſon ſhould 

be 
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be taken off. He deliyered the letter, puſhed — 
the fire of the enemy, preferring that danger to being 
made a priſoner, and eſcaped unhurt. Gen. Waſhing- 
ton could view ſeveral parts of the attack ; and whenhe 
ſaw his men bayonnetted, and in that way killed while 
begging quarter, he cried with the tenderneſs of a child, 
and exclaimed at the barbarity that was practiſed. His 
heart has not been yet ſteeled by plunging into acts of 
cruelty. When gen. Lee read the letter ſent by expreſs, 
giving an account of Fort Waſhington's being taken, 
reſentment and vexation led him, unfeeling as he-was in 
common, to weep plentifully. He wrote on the 19th 
to the commander in chief, © Oh ! general, why would 
you be over-perſuaded by men of inferior judgment to 
your own ? It was a curſed affair.” He had exclaimed 
before, upon hearing that the defence eee 
riſced, „Then we are undone.” 

From the moment it was apparent, that the Britiſh 
ſhips could ſafely paſs up and down the North river, in 
defiance of all the obſtructions thrown in the channel, 
and of the forts Waſhington and Lee, the American 
commander concluded that thefe were no longer eligi- 
ble, and that Fort Waſhington: ought to be evacuated 
while it could be done; which occaſioned his letter of 
the 8th, When he came to Fort Lee, ſoon after croſſing 
the North river, he found no meaſures had been taken 
toward ſuch evacuation, in conſequence of that letter 
Gen. Greene, of whoſe judgment he entertained a good 
opinion, decidedly oppoſed it; other opinions coincided 
with Greene's - it was thought politic to waſte the -cam- 
paign without coming to a general action on che ono 
hand, and without ſuffering the enemy io overrun the 

2 | country 
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1776. country on the other; every impediment, : which ſtood 


in their way, was judged a mean to anſwer. theſe pur. 
poſes, and when thrown into the ſcale with thoſe opinions 
which were oppoſed to evacuation, cauſed that warfare 
in che mind of the commander in chief, and that heſita- 
tion, which have ended in the loſs of the garriſon. The 
adviſability of attempting to hold the poſt being repug- 
nant to his own judgment, the event which has hap- 
pened fills him with the greater regret. But he will ex- 
hibit an inſtance of generoſity and magnanimity, by 
ſubmitting ſilently to all the cenſure that may be caſt 
upon: him, ſooner than injure the characters of thoſe 
whole advice has enſnared him. | 
It is imagined on good grounds, that the- royal army 
Jo in the attack full 'z 200 men, in killed and wounded. 
The. next object that engaged their attention was Fort 
Lee, ſituated upon a neck of land about ten miles long, 
running up the North river on the one ſide, and on the 
other bounded by the Hackinſack, and the Engliſh 
neighbourhood a branch of it, neither of which are ford- 
able: near the fort. The neck joins the main land almoſt 
oppoſite to the communication between the North and 
Nov. Eaſt rivers at Kingſbridge. On the 18th, in the morn- 
18. ing, lord Carmwallis, by means of boats which entered 
the North river through this communication, landed near 
Cloſter, only a mile and a half from the Engliſh neigli- 
bourhood. His force conſiſted of the firſt and ſecond 
battalions of light infantry, two companies of Chaſſcurs, 
two battalions of Britiſh, and two ditto of Heſſian gre- 
nagiers, two battalions of guards, and the thirty-third and 
fortysſecond regiments... The account of this move- 
ment was brought to gen. Greene while in bed. With- 
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out waiting for gen. Waſhington's orders, he directed i756. 
the troops to march ian ately, und ſeru thier re. 
eat by poſſeſhng themfelves of the Englith neigh beur- 
hood; he ſent off at the ſume time, inſormation to gen. 
Woſbing/an at Hackeinſack n. Having gained the 
ground and drawn up de troops in face d the enemy, 
he left hem under the command of gen. Walk inggtun 
nd teturhed to pick up the ſtraggiers and others, E 
wv the aden of abomt 300, he conveyed over e 
Hackinſac ton place of ſuſety. By dus detided mmi] - 
ment of gen. Greene's, 3000 Americans eſcaped i the 
capture of wem, at this period; muſt have protet 
rvinous, Lord Corrarallis s intent vs evitlently to m 
2 line aceoſs from tke place of landing to Hackinſaek; 
bridge, and thereby to hem in the whole garrifob h 
tween the North and H ackanſack rivers i but gen. Greene 
was too alert for him. His lordſbiip had but « mile 
and a half to march, wſereas it was four triles from Fort 
Lee ta the road; approaching the head of the Engliſn 
ncighbourhovd, where the other amuſed his-lordſhip, 
tl gen. Waſhington arrived; and by a well-concerted- 
retreat, ſecured the bridge over the Hackinfack, But 
though: che men were ſaved, ſome hundred barrels af- 
four, moſt of the cannon, and a conſiderable part of-- 
number of ninrty· nine privates, and fix'officers and; ſtalf. 

General Waſhington -retreared to Newark, where bis . 
conſidered the cauſe as in the greateſt danger; and ſaid 
to col. Revd, “ Should we retrent wo the back pars of - 
Pennſylyania, will the Pennſylvanians ſupport us? The 
Ade lower caunmes are ſubdued, 
AR : and 3 
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1116; and give up, the back counties will do the ſame.” \The 
general paſſed his hand over his throat, and ſaid, © My 
neck does not feel! as chough it was made for a halter 
Wi'oe Xmuſt retire to Auguſta county in Virginia. Num- 
bers will be obliged to repair to us for ſafety; and ve 
muſt try vat we can do in carrying on a predatory war: 
and if overpowered, we muſt croſs the Alleghaney 
mountains. The general, after tarrying near a week 
without being moleſted, obtained information of lord 
- Cornwallis's being in purſuit of him; he therefare marched 

"_ for: Brunſwick; leaving Newark the very morning that 
* his lordſhip entered it. As his lordſhip's van advanced 
'toBranſwick; by a forced march on the firſt of Decem- 

ber, gen. Waſhington. retreated to Princeton, having 
firſt delayed its paſſing the Rariton by breaking down 
a part of - Brunſwick bridge, and ſo ſecured his troops 
from being haraſſed. Lord Cornwallis, having orders 
nat to advance beyond Brunſwick, diſcontinued. his pur- 
mit but ſent an (expreſs to gen. Howe at New York, 
- acquainting him, that by continuing it-briſkly he could 
entirely diſperſe the army under gen. Waſhington, and 
- Nike his heavy baggage and artillery, before he could 
2 paſs the Delaware. Gen. Howe returned: for. anſwer, 
that he would be with him in perſon immediately“ 
- bur did not join him till the ſixth, Gen. Waſhington 
t hoped to have made a ſtand at Brunſwick, but was diſ- 

_ appointed in his expectation of the militia: on the day 
he quitted it, the ſervice of the Jerſey and Maryland 

brigades expired, and neither of them would ſtay an hour 
longer; he rote therefore to gen. Lee, haſten your 
march as much as poſſible, or your: arrival may be too 
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late.” On the 7th, lotd Cornwallis's corps matched to 1776. 
Princeton, which the Americans quirted the ſame-day, 

The next day the corps marched in two-diviſions; the Dec. 

firſt advanced to Trenton, and reached the Delaware *: 
an rene under 
col. Henley, gained ms oppoſite — Oy n 

ocloek/ ar night. | 

Lord Cornwallis, who haled with che rear dv 
within fax miles of Trenton, intended crofling a body 
very early the next morning, near two miles below Cor- 
niels ferry; and got the troops in readineſs; and the ar- 
tillery prepared to cover the landing ; for at that plate 


„ aces tne rod to a ſpit of ſand oni 
the Pennſylvania ſide, on which a ſufficient number were 


to have landed, and then to have marched up tb Cor- 
riel's ferry, and to have taken the boats that had been 
collected there by the Americans, and left under a guard 
of only about ten men: with them it was meant to 
carry over che main body. In the vicinity of this place, 
a large funken Durham hot (which came down three 
days before, laden with flour, and which could carry 
100 men) lay concealed under a bank. This had been 
diſcovered and taken away by Mr. Merſereau; ſo that 
the Britiſh were diſappointed in their expetation of 
finding it. They hailed one Thomſon, a quaker; who 
lived-onv.the other fide of the Delaware, and inquired 
what was become of the boat, and were anſwered it was 
carried off. They continued reconnoitring up and down _ 
the-river till ten o'clock; but finding no boats, returnad- 
to Pennytown. Men had been employed in time fur 
taking off all the boats from the Jerſey ſide ol the Dela- 
ware; but Mr. Merſereau's attention would not admit 
Aas . of 
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3776: gf this confiding-wholly in their care and prudence. He 


went up the river to examine whether all che 
11 boajs were really carried off ar deſtroyed;;. upon diſco- 


: ering; the above ſunken ane, which had eſcaped. the 


obſervation of dhe men, and inquiring of a perſon in 
the neighbourboad concerning her, he way eld that ſhe 
was an old one and good for nothing ; but nat relying 
upon the information, he found her to be new, hed the 
water baled out, and ſent her off“. The importance 
af this affair tothe Americans, prevents the relation of 
it from being triſling. Had lord Cornwallis eraſſed into 
Pennſylvnnia as he propaſed, the conſequence would 
v chahly haue been fatal to the Americans. Gen. Waſh- 
ington, whery he croſſed, had about 2200 mien; but the 
tim of their ſervice expiring, they left him in ſuch a 


manner, that the ſecond day n W 


"prifives, EINE * 


ſexente en hundred, 
os The miligia of Jerſey had timely eee 
and had they ſtept · forth in ſeaſon, might have enabled 
gen; Waſnington to have prevented lard Cornwallis 
rafling.the Hackinfack : but either diſaffection, or the 
:wagt/of: exertion. in the principal gentliemen of the coun- 
ry (hraugh depreſſind of ſpirit at the threatening ap- 
peatonces that eniſted) or a fatal ſupineneſa and inſen- 
Apility of danger, increaſed tlie actual evil, and made 
15t-abſolutely neceſſary for: gen- Waſhingtou to quit the 
eJerfeys, and ſrek fechrity on the. other fide of the Dela- 
b. To whatever cauſe it was owing, the inhabitants 
Almoſt £9 4 man refuſed to turn aut, fo that he could 
mot af any dune bring more of em together than 1900 


AN Nierſered, *afterward x American deputy compmllſary of 
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and td relinquiſh all cheir üſurped power. They 
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men, and even 6w-thels very Title dependenee was to be 1776. 


put / The: prodhitiwtios Hued the goth of November 
by lord Howe auf gen. Howe, as the king's commil. 
honers,.” atlded to gen. Wathington's diffeukies. In 
that, they commanded all perſons aſſembled in army 
againſt his madjeſty's government, to diſband and return 
to their duelling, and al general or provincial don. 
greſſes, &c. to deſiſt from all their treaſonable a 


clated that every perſon, who, within 60 days, m 
2ppear before the governor, leut. governor, or com- 
mander in chief vf aty of his majeſty's colonies, or Be- 
fore the general or commanding officer of his majeſtys 


forces, Ke. ind claim the benefit of the proclamation; 


aud teſtify his obedience to the laws by ſubſeribing a 
certain declaration, Hbuld obtain a full and free pardotr 


of all treaſuns, &c. hy him committed, and of all for. 


feitures and penalties fur the ame. Numbers, who had 
been provincial congreſi- men, committse. en, juſtices” 


and the like, though out of the way of immediate dun- 


ger, ran to take the advantage of the procl cuỹE m. 
Many of the whigs Thifted abdur. Only a few of fortune 
ſtood firth to the cauſe. It was the middle rank of 
people in general chat remained ſtedſaſt in this' day of 
trial. The ſucebſs of the royal army exrenidetÞ its in- 
fluence alſo to Pennſylvania.· Mr. Gulloway, the family 
of the Allens, with ſome others, repaited e de com- 
miſſionera to claim the benefits of che general pardon. 
General Lee, with more than 300 ‘n, though re- 
peated expreſſes were ſeht to him, cohdniudd in the rear 
of the royal forces, marching ſo low chat Waſhington 


Aa 3 his 


could not account for it. It at length proved fatal to 
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3756: his perfonal liberty. While he lay carelefsly and with. 
out 3 guard at Baſkingridge, ſorne way diſtant from the 
' rogin body, he was made priſoner,” The cirexrhſtances 
of bis ſituation were communjcated to col. Harcowrt, com. 
manding the light horſe, and who had then made a de- 
ſultory excurſion at the head of a ſmall detachment, to 
obſerye the motions of that body, The: colonel con- 
Dec, ducted with ſuch addreſs and activity, as to captivate 
. ang carry off the general. The capture was conſidered 
by the, Britiſh officers as à matter of the greateſt conſe. 
quence. Their words were, © We have taken the 
American palladium ;“ ſuch was the opinion they had 
of the general deficiency of military ſkill among the 
Americans, and the inexperience of their' officers. The 
command of the troops, after:Lee's capture, fell to gen. 
Sullivan; who ſoon after croſſed. the Delaware, and 
joined gen. Waſhington. The general needed this re- 
inforcement, notwithſtanding his having been joined by 
the Philadelphia militia,, He had ſent gen. Mifflin to 
Philadelphia,” while retreating. before lord Cornwallis: 
and on the 27th of November, there was a large and 
general town meeting, when | the intelligence of the 
probability of gen. Howe's invading the tate was 
communicated, as alſo the requeſt of congreſs, that the 
militia. of the cities and counties might march to the 
Jerſeys.” Gen. Mifflin, who. was detained by congrefs 
for the purpoſe, enforced it by a ſpirited; animating, and 
affe&jonate addreſs to his fellow citizens; who expreſſed 
their approbacion of the meaſute propoſed, and ſoon 
marched forward. ſome hundreds of militia to join the 
commander in chief. Aſter that, gen. Mifin left Phi- 
ladelphia by the . * who knew of 


what 
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what, iaportance. his influence was, and repaired' to- the: e 


back counties, where his exertions were, equally ſuc- 


ceſsful,; ſo that e in d their yeomanry in ſup- 
port of the common cauſe. 


The royal forces lay much 3 in the Joris. 144 
and to all appearance in a ſtate of ſecurity. Gen. Waſh-, 


ington withed to ſtrike them; ſenſible that a lucky blow 
in that quarter, would be fatal to them, and moſt cer- 
tainly raiſe the ſpirits of the people, which were quite 
ſunk by the late misfortunes; but prudence would not 
admit of it. The Pennſylvania militia were ordered ta 
Briſtol; and the remainder of the troops were cantoned 
along the Delaware, ſo as jo. oppoſe, any ne, abs 
royaliſts to croſs it. 

Should. it be true, as reported, that ahe American 
general once wept, while he fled through the Jerſeys, 
that will not prove the want of perſonal fortitude, He 
is neither leſs, nar more than man. Agitation of mind, 


occalioned,” by the threatening ſtate of public liberty, 


and a reflection on the horrid calamities that would 
fallow the loſs of it to the preſent and future genera- 
tions, might produce that event, without any mix- 
ture of private concern for his own ſafety. + -. 

During the royal ſucceſſes in the Jerſcys, gen. Clinton, 
with two brigades of Britiſh, and two of Heſſian troops, 
with a ſquadron, of men of war under. Sir Peter Parker, 
was ſent to attempt Rhode {land, The American forces, 
being incapable of making effectual reſiſtance, aban- 
doned it on his approach; ſo that, on the day when gen. 
Waſhington croſſed the Delaware, the Britiſh took pol. 
{ſon of it without any loſs, and at the ſame time 
| .A.3.4- blocked 
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Let me no offer you a ſummary account of the cap- 


tures made by gen, Howe and the forces under his 
evinmand, during the campaign, down to the total eva. 


cuation of the ferſeys. Of privates there have been 
made priſoners 4101, of officers 304, and of ſtaff 25, 
in all 4430. The catalogue of ordnance and military 
ſtores ſtands thus Braſs ordnance 1 thirteen inch mor- 
tar—1 ten ditto 4 five and a” half ineh howitzers 
= K pounders 1 'three ditto, Tron ord- 


nan = 2 thirteen” inch mortars — x ten ditto — 


t eight ditto=-3o0- thirty-two pounders—6 twenty. four 
ditt 8 eighteen ditto—24 twelve ditto 26 nine ditto 
As fix ditto 55 four ditto 16 three ditto 26 diſ- 
rtiountsd: Braß ordhance 14. — ron ditto 235. Shell 
empty, 219 thirteen inch 1255 ten ditto 1535 eight 
ditto—1908'five-and a half ditto 1 907 1 four and to- 
fifths ditto total 23979. ſhells filled with fuſees drove 
«5 thirteen inch 12 ten ditto 0 eight ditto—53 
five and a half ditto 45 four two- fifths ditto total, 145: 
Shot, 2052 thirty-two pounders—9300 twenty-four ditto 
548 eighteen ditto 3979 twelve ditto 332 fix: ditto— 
91 t three ditto total, 17122: double headed ſhot of all 
ſorts 2684 : grape quilted, 140 thirty- o and twelve 
pouynders, beſide 42 boxes ; cafe of all forts 13, with pow- 
der 44: Muſkers of all ſorts 2900: Cartridges 400,000 ; 
Haryels of powder 161 Iron Btize of four hundred weight 
each, intended to ſtop the navigation of the North River 
200: Bar iron 20 tons; rod 5 Intrenching tools of all 
forts 300: Sets of 'armourers tools 61 Breaſt - plates for 


rows 


en ende. 


6: mantelets 5: chevaux de Frize complete 81: be. 
fide 4000 barrels of flour at forrs Waſhington and Lee; 
baggage, tents, long pikes, ammunitior! carts, and a 
lunge quantity of other ſtores of various Kinds. These 
loffes' to the Arnericans are very confiderable; but 18 


New York may now engage our notice. On the 16th 
of October, che inſabitants of the city and Hand, pre- 
ſented a petition to lord Howe and gen. Howe,  figned 
by David Horſemanden, Oliver Defancy, and 946 others, 
declaring rheir allegiance, and their acknowledgment of 
the cronflitutional, bur not abſotate; ſupremacy of Great 
Britain over the colonies, and praying that the city and 
county may be reſtored to his majeſty's peace and pro- 
teftion; This petition was followed by another to the 
ſme purpoſe; from: the frecholders and inhabitants of 
Queeti's' county in Long Inland. Ttris'obſerved of theſe 
petitions, that they are-guardedly expreſſed, all mention 
of parliament being omitted, and the great queſtion of 
unconditjonal/ ſubttu non leſt totally at large. Let it be 
remarked; that though the inhabitants of Tork Ifland 


and Queen's county have given every teſtimony of their 


they reſtored to the rights expected, in confequence of 
the declarations, as well as of the law for che appoint- 
ment of commiſſioners. 


travel northward, P —_— 


ligence that offers, 
In the month of Jil, an invatoti or Eatt Fibeide 


bes 206" goyn complese: 2 fling carts; irom crows c146 


the Britiſh art of ſmall advantages. The avil affairs of 


loyalty, their petitions have not been attended to, nor 


Let us paſs to che ſouthern fates; and Som thence 


vas projefted, Tac Wat: > 
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2776, ad South, Carolina. from the depredations of their more 
' ſouthern,neighbours ; and of drawing the attention of 
the Britiſh from cheir northern conqueſts. Gen, Lee 
was. intruſted with this buſineſs, ſoon after the repulſe 
of the Britiſh under Sir Peter Parker. After the troops 
had proceeded as far as Ogeechee 1 in Georgia, the gene- 

nil received orders to rejoin the northern army, on which 
the expedition was given. up. 

- While the general was at Savannah, . 
ter, on the 28th of Auguſt, to the French miniſter, which 
was corumitted to Sieur de la Plaine. In that letter he 
held up theſe ideas . That it was the excluſive com- 
merce of the: colonics, which empowered Great Britain to 
cope with France; 5 to her a decided ſuperiority in 
the, marine department, and of courſe, enabled her, in 
the frequent wars between the two nations, to reduce 
her rival to the laſt extremĩty: That if France can obtain 
the monopoly, or thę greateſt part of this commerce, 
ber opulence, ſtrength and proſperity, muſt. grow to 4 
prodigious height; and that if America is enabled to 
preſerve the independence ſhe has now, declared, the 
greateſt part of this commerce muſt fall to the ſhare of 
France: That without the colour of injuſtice; but on 
the contrary, only aſſuming the patronage of the rights 
of mankind ; France, has it now in her power to become 
not only the greateſt, but the moſt glorious monarchy, 
which has appeared on the ſtage of the world her poſ- 
ſeſſions in the iſlands will be ſecured, againſt all poſlibi- 
liry, of attack, the royal revenues immenſely increaſed, 
her people eaſed of het preſent burdens, an eternal in- 


citement be preſented. to their induſtry, and the means 


9, ha by the facility of, providing ſuſtenance for 
their 
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4 bee rules; in ſhort, there is no ſaying, 1776. 


12 | 


what degree of eminence, happineſs, and glory, ſhe may 


derive from the independence of this continent: That 


ſome viſionary writers have aſſerted, that could this coun-- 


try once ſhake off her European trammels, it would ſoon 


natural to a young people, than Great Britain can be 
vit her colonies united in a ſtate of dependency: but 
te men who have built ſuch hypotheſes myſt be utter 
ſtrangers to the manners, genius, diſpoſition, turn of 
mind, and circumſtances of the continent. As long as 
vaſt tracts of land remain unoccupied, to which they can 


ſind 66lonies (if I may ſo expreſs it) of their offspring, 


they will never entertain thought of marine or. manufac 


tures ; their ideas are ſolely confined to labor, and to 
plant for thoſe nations, who can on the cheapeſt terms 


furniſh-them with the neceſſary utenſils for laboring, and 


planting, and clothes for their families; and till the 
whole vaſt extent of continent is fully ſtocked with peo- 
ple, they will never entertain another idea: That this. 
cannot be effected for ages, and what may then happen 


is out of the line of politicians to lay any ſtreſs upon: 


moſt probably they will be employed in wars among 
themſelves, before they aim at foreign conqueſts :— 
That it is wotthy of attention, what will be the conſe- 
quence ſnould Great Britain ſucceed in the preſent con- 


teſt; America will-be wretched and enſlaved; but a 


number of ſlaves may compoſe a formidable army and 
fleet, and the proximity of ſituation, with ſo great a 
farce entitely at the diſpoſal of Great Britain, will put 
it into her power to take paſſeſſion of the French iſlands 
on the firſt rupture :—That it is for the intereſt as well 
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. particularly barlæ, in return for utüch every neceſſary 
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as dhe glory of France, to furniſ the Americans with 
every mean of ſupporting their liberties, to effect which 
they only demand à conſtant- fyfternatic fupply of the 
neceſmuries of wur, ſchall arms, powder, field pieces, 
woolens and linens to clothe their woops, wich drugs, 


proviſien' for che French iſlands ay be expected, as 
corn, rjee; lumber, &. If indeed the French could 
fpare a ft able engineers and artillery officers, they may 
depend upon an W gg ron _ 1 
eſtabliſh ment. | 

ty — eee esche thy 
wien the Clerokers, for the origin of which we muſt ga 
back d che year 177 5. John Stuart, eſiq; an offer of 
che erden, and wholly devoted to the reyal intereſt, had 
ſor years, the excluſive tnanugetnent of both them and 


the Crecks, When the appearance of a rupture be- 


tween Great Britain and the colonies took place, he con- 
ceived himſelf under obligations to attach the Indians to 
the royal imereſt. The ſtute of public affairs in the colonies 
futniſhed him with wany arguments fubſervient to this 
deſign; Tt whs eafy for him w-perſuade them; that the co- 
loniſtshad, vhprovekedby Britain, adoptetl meaſures which 
prevented the Indians from receiving their yearly ſup- 
ply of artns; amrmunition. and clothing. He might alſo 
nſiuuate, tat if the coloniſts ſuceveded in oppoſing Bri- 
tain, they woult probably dittr neut at the extirpatioi 
of the Indians. & plan was at length ſeteled by Mr: 
Stuart, in coneert with the leing's govetnors and other 
ren. ſer vunts, to land a Britiſh army in Florida, and to 
proceed: wick it t the weſtern, frontiers of the ſouthern 
NW and there, in — the tories and 

Indians, 
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lndians 10,fall'on-the friends of congreſs at the Home . 


me that a fert and army ſhould invade them on che 
cook. Mr. Moſes Kirkland, who has alrrady bern magni 
ned (p. 100) was Confidentially' employed by Mr. Stuart, 
governor Tonyn, and other royaliſts to the ſauthward, 
m concert wick gen. Gage the acceſiary means for ac- 
compliſhing the above plan, The whole vas fully de- 
reched by the proyidential capture of the veſſel which 
was conveying Kirkland to Boſton toward the cloſe of 
1775. The publication of the letters found in his poſ- 
ſeon produced canviftign in the minds of che Ame 
neans, that the Britiſh adiminiſtration meant to employ 
the Indians for the effeRting of their ſchemes. The di- 
covery. of the miniſterial deſigns, made it neceſſary ſor 
congreſs to attend to ſuch meaſures as might effectually 
counteract the influence. of Mr. Stuart. A meeting of 
their Indian commiſſieners with the Cherakees was ap- 
pointed at Fort Charlotte in South Carolina, and took 
place on the aad of April, hen about 630 were pre- 
ſent. The: Cherokees complained heavily of ſundry en- 
croachments made an them hy the white people; which 


3s 


diſpleaſed. at the ſmall quantity of goods and ammuni- 
don dr Hrered to them. The commiſſioners pleaded, 
that they did not enpect to meet with ſo grent a hum 
ber: and promiſed, that if the -preſents were rectived, 


they waald try to purchaſe a few mare and ſend them. 
The Cherolcees wort not fatisfied with the-propofal. The 


commaiſſiagers, / without goods, were littie mate than 


Talks alone, if ever ſo flattering, de not an- 


W Indians indi- 
* a 
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1716. penſably requiſite; andi it was not tõ be thought that they 


could prefet American friendſhip, naked and hungry; 


to Britiſh attended with all the neceſſaries and comforts 
of liſe. The Britiſh had carried great quantities of 


goods even to their towus. On the 27th, the congreſz 
commiſſioners met at Auguſta in Georgia, in expecta- 
tion of the Creeks; who did not attend till the 16th of 
May, and then amounted to about 350, when a few pre- 
ſents were given them. They were either ſatisfied, or 


ſtiſſed their reſentments, from political principles, ſo a- 


to decline hoſtilities. - But the Cherokets being diſguſt- 


ed, and abandoned to tlie full operation of the royal ſu- 
- perintendant's influence, began their maſſaeres at the very 
time Sir Peter Parker attacked the fort on Sullivans iſland. 


The ſpeedy departure of the fleet from the ſea-coaſt, 


after his unſucceſsſul attack, gave an opportunity for 
uniting the whole force of South Carolina againſt the 


in vaders of the country. Though the Britiſh plan of a 
C. operation with the tories and Indians was ſor the pre- 
ſent ſruſtrated; yet the probability that it would be 


again reſumed, determined che popular leaders to make 
a vigorous expedition into the country of the Cherokees. 
A joint attack on their ſettlements over the mountains 
was agreed upon by the ſouthern ſtates. Col. William. 


lon; of the diſtrict of Ninety-ſix, was choſen by the go- 
Vornnient of South Carolina to command their forces 
on this occaſion.” The ſixth regular regiment, part of 
the third, and a large body of militia, were appointed 
to ſerve under him. About the ame time, and on the 
ſame buſmeſs, gen. Rutherford, with upward of 1900 
men from North Carolina, .crafſed the Apalachian moun- 


- rains, - In their paſſge through the Indian country, the 


1429 | forces 
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forces; under col. Williamſon were tyd or three, times 1776. 
briſkly! attacked, but finally. repulſed the Indians. The 
Americans upon this occaſion traverſed their whole coun- 
try, and laid waſte their corn- fields. Above 500 of the 
Chercees were obliged; for want of proviſions; to take 
refuge. with. Mr, John Stuart in Weſt Florida, where 
they were fed at the expence of the Britiſh government. 
The Indian ſettlements to the northward were at the 
ſume time invaded by a party of Virginia militia, com- 
manded by col. Chriſtee, and to the ſouthward by the 
Georgia militia under col. Jack. Diſmal was the wil 
derneſs through which the Americans had to penetrate. 
Many were the dangers that they were expoſed to from 
obliged to paſs through narrow defiles, in which ſmall 
parties might haraſs the braveſt and moſt numerous ar- 
my. They had to croſs rivers, fordable only at one 
place, and overlooked by high banks, from whence an 
enemy might attack with advantage, and retreat with 
ſafety: They could have no accommodations, but a 
few plain neceſſaries carried on pack-horſes. They, for 
the molt part, ſlept in the open air, ene en Ut TY 
the inconveniencies of a ſavage life. 

Nana of el e e hee deen unde eben ed 
the Indians had been fo ſucceſsful as this firſt effort of 
thenew-born commonwealth. In leſs than three months, 
viz. ſtom the 15th of July to the 1th of October; the 
buſineſs, was completed, and the nation of the Chergkees 
lo far: ſubdued, as to be incapable of annoying the ſet- 
r mme 
n ee e The 
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* ee e eme 
af congreſs, have! been providentially over-ruled, fo ad 
© produce the comrary effect. Their exciting Indians 
20 maſſaere che deſemceleſ frontier Tfetthers, promoted 
the unnnimity of the inhabitants, and invigorated theit 
appoſitiam w Great Britain. Several who called them- 
feives/ tories in 17 5 have become active whips, and 
cheatully taken up arms in the firſt inſtance againk 
Indians, and in the ſecond againſt Great Britain, as the 
miſtigator of their barbarous devaſtations. Before this 
event; ſome well meaning people could not ſee the juſtice 
of ebntending with tkeir formerly protecting parent- 
ute; but Indian cruelties, encited by miniſterial, arti- 
fices, ſdon extinguiſhed all thear e tor the 
Lo yas 5 tau 
Aug. The delegates of Maryland, afſerndied in fyll-comm- 
14. tion the tath of Awguſt, have agreed upon the confti- 
tutiom and form of government fbr that ſtate; to which 
they have iprefixed\ a declaration of rights. The con- 
vention of the Deinmare ſtate, formerly ſtiled, The 
government of:atie..copnics of Newcaſtle, Kent and 
Suſſex upon Delaware,” zfter a devularmion of rights, re- 
ſolved upon their conſtitution in September. When the 
deputations, from the conmmirtees of the ſeveral counties, 
met in Philadelphia, they agreed upon the number the 
general. convention ſhould conſiſt of, the time they ſhould 
meet, and the manner in which they ſhould be elected. 
Nviperſon was excluded from voting: many however, 
a [miſt have bern (expected; choſe to exclude them- 
elves, 2s they would not appear by voting to counte- | 
nance the eſtabliſhing of a new mode of government 
ses Doctor Ramſay's Hiſtory, Vol. I. p. 153161. 
* 8 . 
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The convention met the 15th of July, and contioued in 


by adjournments to the 28th of September, during 
which period the conſtitution. was ſettled by a declara- 
tion of rights and a frame of government. 


Great numbers in Pennſylvania are not ſatisfied v with 


their conſtitution, apprehending that it poſſeſſes too great 
2 proportion of democracy; and that the ſtate is not 
ſufficiently guarded againſt either the evils which may 
refult from the prevalency of a democratic party, or 
the dangerous influence. of demagogues. Mr. Samuel 
Adams has been thought, or known to have concerned 
himſelf ſo unduly in the buſineſs, as to have prayoked 


ſome to drop diſtant hints of an aſſaſſination. While 


the conſtitution was forming, a motion was made to add 
a ſecond aſſembly to the legiſlative body under the name 
of a ſenate or council. It was argued by ſeveral mem- 
bers, ſame for the affirmative, and ſame for the negative. 
Before the queſtion was put, the opinion of the preſident, 
Dr. Franklin, was requeſted. He roſe, and ſaid, that 
« Two aſſemblies appeared to him, like a practice he 
had fomewhere ſeen, of certain waggoners who, when 
about deſcending a ſteep hill, with a heavy load, if they 
had four cattle, - took off one pair 'from before, and 
chaining them to the hinder part of the waggon, drove 
them up hill; while che pair before, and the weight of 
the load; overbalancing the ſtrength of thoſe behind, 
drew them Nowly and moderately down the hull.” The 
ſimile drew the generality af the convention into an opi- 
nion, that the doctor Was for a ſingle aſſembly, and it 
"wrought accordingly. Same imagine however, chat the 
anfwer was deſignedly that of a Delphic oracle, to be 
taken either way, as inclination might dictate the inter- 

Vor. II. Bb pretation. 
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1776. pretation. The real force of the ſimile was certainly 
miſunderſtood ;' if there is any ſimilitude, or any argy- 
ment in it, it is clearly in favor of two aſſemblies. The 
weight of the load itſelf would roll the waggon on the 
oxen, and the cattle on one another, in one ſcene of de- 
ſtruction, if the forces were not divided and a balance 

formed; whereas by checking one power by another (as 

was the wiſh of thoſe who were for a ſecond aſſembly) 
all deſcend the hill in ſafety, and avoid the danger “. 

We cannot quit Philadelphia without making mention 

of the acts of congreſs. It has been reſolved to con- 

fiſcate the property of the ſubjects of Great Britain, 

taken on the high ſeas, or between high and low water 

N mark; but the inhabitants of the Bermudas, and Pro- 

| vidence or Bahama iſlands are excepted. Gen. Waſh- 

ington has been empowered to agree to the exchange of 

' governor Skeen for Mr. Lovell, who was made cloſe 

priſoner at Boſton by order of gen. Howe; and to whoſe 
inflexible fidelity to his country congreſs bore teſtimony Wl 
the beginning of January. Mr. Lovell contrived to ſend Wil 
out. intelligence to the Americans, while inveſting Boſton; Will / 
and the reaſonable ſuſpicion of it, without poſitive proof, Wl + 
might occaſion his confinement. Commodore Hopkins Will | 
has been cenſured for not paying a regard to the tenor Wl © 

of his inſtructions, which directed him to annoy the . 

enemy's ſhips upon the coaſts of the ſouthern ſtates : and Wil * 
his reaſons for not going from Providence immediately Wi * 
to the Carolinas have been declared by no means farisfac- Wi ( 
tory. To prevail on the foreign officers, if poſſible, to 
quit the royal army, congreſs have propoſed, upon their 
choofing to become citizens of the ſtates, to give o il © 
Pon 6:0 Term. p.ommemam babe n 
103. 
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them and their heirs in abſolute dominion, unappropriated 1576. 

lands in the following proportions : to a colonel, 1000 

acres; to a heut, colonel, 800; to a major, 600; to a | 
captain, 400; to a lieutenant, 300; to an enſign, 200 . 
and to every non-commiſſioned perſon, 100. They 
complied with gen. Howe's propoſal of exchanging gen. 

Sullivan for gen. Preſcot, and lord Stirling for gen. 

M Ponald, on the 4th of September. 

They reſolved upon railing eighty-eight battalions to Sept. 

ſerve during the war, and agreed upon bounties to all 15 

who inliſt during that term, unleſs ſooner diſcharged. 

The inliſtment is further encouraged by a propoſal for 

granting lands ; each non- commiſſioned officer and ſol- 

dier is to have 100 acres; a colonel, 500; and the other 

officers in proportion. The congreſſional offer of lands, 

whether to foreigners or natives, is no preſent actual ex- 

pence, as the event of the war muſt determine whoſe 

they will be: but the propoſal may counteract the effect 

of a ſimilar. meaſure, adopted by the Britiſh govern- 

ment, which has engaged to grant large tracts of vacant 

lands at the cloſe of the troubles, to the highland emi- 

grants and other new troops raiſed in America, as a re- 

ns BY 42rd for their expected zeal and loyalty in the reduction 

or of che country. It may alſo deſtroy the influence of in- 

he WY fimations thrown out to the mercenaries, of their being 

nd Wi © be rewarded in like manner. The appointment of 

eh all officers in the battalions, and filling up vacancies, 

ac- Wl (except general officers) is left to the governments of 

o dhe ſeyeral ſtates ; eyery ſtate has its reſpective quota 

cir . *ligned, which it is to furniſh with arms, clathing, and 
Very neceſſary. The quotas will never be anſwerable 
— n the numbers of men to the number of che battalions, 
2 >. 2 is ſo 
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1776. ſo that the actual ſtrength of the continental force will 
be far ſhorr of the appearance. 

. It being reſolved to appoint three eclnttbiſvers to * 
court of France, congreſs ballotted and elected Meſſrs, 
Fruntlin, Deane and Jefferſon.” Dr. Franklin, notwith- 
ſtanding his great age, was unanimouſly elected. Dr. 
Ruſh fat next him when the choice was announced, and 

4 was the firſt in conpratulating him ; the reply was, „ 

am old and good for nothing, but as, the ſhopkeepers 
fay of their fragments of cloth, you may have me for 
what you pleaſe.” Mr. Deane was ſo little in the good 
| graces of his oum ſtate, that it was the only one out of 
| the thirteen; that declined voting for him. He had been 
before appointed by the ſecret committee, commercial 
agent with Mr. Thomas Morris, and moreover political 
agent; and had arrived in France fo long back as in 

June. This appointment was a natural introduction to 

his being elected one of the commiſſioners.” Mr. Jef- 
ferſon having declined, through a preſent incapacity for 
going, Mr. Arthur Lee has been choſen in his room. 
'- Congreſs may have been encouraged to this mea- 


{ 
( 
fate, by a letter of laſt June to Dr. Franklin, wherein Will * 
his correſpondent writes, I have been at Verſailles to Wl © 
Tee the miniſters,” and every thing which approaches Will « 
them. I have obtained among other things, under the Wil © 
tame of Mr. de la Tuillerie, the undertaker of a ma- t 
nufuctory of artis, that there ſhall be delivered to hin u 
Atnmediately, from the king's arſenals, fifteen thouſand i ot 
muſttets for the uſe of infantry, to be em̃ployed in h m 
TdDommerce, on condition that he replaces them in the b 
Tun of a year} T hope your brave ſoldiers will be pleaſed i d 


With them; but you muſt caution them not to cruſt t 
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the ordinary muſkets of commerce, which are called 7 
muſkets for-exportation, that are almoſt as dangerous 
to friends as to enemies.” But without ſuch or any other 
direct encouragement, they muſt have adopted the mea; 
ſure through the urgency of their affairs. The com- 
miſſioners are to arm and fit for war any number of veſſels 
not exceeding ſix, at the expence of the United States, 
to war upon Britiſh property, provided it will not be 
liſagreeable to the court of France. There has been 
approved in congreſs a plan of a treaty with his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, which has been delivered to the com- 
miſſioners with inſtructions to the following purport 

« You are to uſe every mean in your power for con- 
cluding'a treaty conformable to the plan you have re- 
ceived. . If you ſhall find that to be impracticable, you 
are hereby authorized to relax the demands of the United 
States, and to enlarge the offers agreeable to the ſubſe- 
quent directions. The eighth article will probably be 
attended with ſome difficulty, If you find his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty determined not to agree to it, you are 
empowered to add to it as follows: That the United 
States will never be ſubject, or acknowledge allegiance, 
or obedience to the king, or crown, or parliament f 
Gteat Britain, nor grafit to that nation any excluſive 
trade, or any advantages, or privileges in trade, more 
than to his moſt chriſtian majeſty, neither ſhall any 
treaty for terminating the preſent war between the king 
of Great Britain and the United States, or any war which 
may be declared by the king of Great Britain againſt 
lus moſt chriſtian majeſty, in conſequence of this treaty, 
take effect until the expiration of fix calendar months 
iter he negatianion or nnn 
| B b 3 . ane, 
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S 2776. notified, in the former inſtance by the United States to 
Y his moſt chriſtian majeſty, and in the other inſtance by 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty to the United States, to the 
end that both theſe parties may be included in the pcace 

if they think proper.“ If his majeſty ſhould be un. 

willing to agree to the 16th and 26th articles, you are 

directed to conſent, that the goods and effects of the 

| enemy on board the ſhips and veſſels. of either party, 
ſhall be liable to ſeizure and confiſcation.— You wil 
= ſolicit the court of France for an immediate ſupply of 
twenty or thirty thouſand muſkets and bayonets, and a 
large ſupply of ammunition and braſs field pieces to be 
Fent under convoy by France. The United States en- 
gage for the payment of the arms, artillery and ammu- 
nition, and to indemnify France for the expence of the 
_-convoy.—-lIt is highly probable that France means not 
to let the United States fink in the prefent conteſt ; but 
as the difficulty of obtaining true accounts of our con- 
dition, may cauſe an opinion to be entertained, that we 
are able to ſupport the war on our own ſtrength and re- 
ſources longer in fact than we can do, it will be proper 
for you to preſs for the immediate and explicit decla- 
ration of France in our favor, upon a ſuggeſtion that a 
re- union with Great Britain may be the conſequence of 

a delay.--Should Spain be diſinclined to our cauſe, from 
an apprehenfion of danger to her dominions in South 
America, you are empowered to give the ſtrongeſt al- 


ſurances, that that crown will receive no moleſtation 
from the United States i the poſſeſſion of theſe tern 


; tories.”! 

« You wil tranſmit to * the moſt ſpeedy and ful 
intelligence of yqur progreſs in the buſineſs, and of a 
f 4 | other 


* 
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other tranſactions that it may import us to know. You 1776. 
are defired to get the beſt and earlieſt information that 
you poſſibly can, of any negotiation that the court of. 
London may be carrying on for obtaining foreign mer- 
cenaries to be ſent againſt theſe ſtates the next cam- 
paign: and if any ſuch deſign is in agitation, you will 
endeavour to prevail with the court of France to exert 
its influence, in the moſt effectual manner, to prevent 
the execution of ſuch deſigns. You are deſired to ob- 
tain, as early as poſſible, a public acknowledgment of 
the independency of theſe ſtates on the crown and par- 
lament of Great Britain By the court of France. 

« In conducting this important buſineſs, the congreſs. 
have the greateſt confidence in your addreſs, abilities, 
vigilance, and attachment to the intereſts of the United 
States, and wiſh you every ſucceſs.” 

Though it has not been already mentioned, yet as far 
back as July, the congreſs refuſed to ratify the cartel 
ſettled between gen. Arnold and capt, Forfter at the Cegars. 
They declared gen. Arnold's agreement to be no more 
than a ſponſion, ſubject to be ratified or annulled, at 
their diſcretion, he not being inveſted with powers for 
the diſpoſal of priſoners not in his poſſeſſion, nor under 
his direction: and refuſed to deliver the priſoners to be 
returned on their part, till the Britiſh commander in 
Canada delivered into their hands the authors and abet- 
tors of the murders committed on the American pri- 
ſoners, and made indemnification for the plunder at the 
Cedars, taken contrary to the faith of the capitulation. 
Thus the hoſtages have been left in Canada unredeem- 
ed. Capt. Sullivan has written to his brother the gene- 
ſal, from Montreal, Auguſt the 14th, and expreſſed. his 

B b 4 ſurpriſe 
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7778. ſurpriſe at hearing that congreſs, inſtead of redeeming 
him and the other hoſtages according to the cartel, had 
demanded” capt; Forſter to be delivered up; and de- 

- clred inthe moſt ſolemn manner, that not a man living 
could have uſed more humanity than capt. Forſter did, 
after the ſurrender of the party to which he belonged. 
Suck gentlemen of the army as ſpeak of it at head 
quarters, ſeem to wiſh the treaty had been ratified rather 
than diſallowed ; and the commander in chief appears 

ca. to be like minded. 

1. General Mifflin was requeſted to reſume the office of 
quarter maſter general, and it was refolved, that his rank 
and pay us brigadier ſhould be continued. Congreſs 
determined upon botrowing five millions of continental 
dollars for the uſe of the United States, and the faith of 
the ſtates is pledged for the payment of principal and 
intereſt. To encourage gentlemen of abilities, to en- 

gage as commſſion-officers in the battalions to be raiſed, 

the pay from the colonel to the enſign is to be increaſed. 

It has alſo been recommended to the reſpective ſtates, 

to uſe their utmoſt endeavours, that all the officers to be 

appointed, be men of honor and known abilities, with- 

out a particular n 

3 RY 

Nr. Duct having by letter informed the prefident 
— of his health, (probably influenced by the 
bad a pet of the American cauſe) and his parochial 
duties were ſuch, as obliged him to decline the honor of 
continuing chaplain to congreſs, they reſolved that the 
ee return the chanks of the houſe, for the devout 
and acceptable manner in Which he diſcharged his duty, 
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(0 him es an acknowledgment. of his ſervices. my. 
In about a fortnight he expreſſed his obligations to con- 
greſs in a polite. letter, and requeſted, as he accepted 
their appointment from motives perfectly diſintereſted, 
that the money voted him, might be applied to the re- 
lief of the widows and children of fuch of the Pennſyl- 
vania officers, as have fallen in the fervice of their coun- 
try. Several French officers have been commiſſioned : 
the chevalier Matthias Alexis Roche de Fermoy, upon 
ee eee Coo 
ral. Dr; Franklin "failed for France on the _ 276 
— 

Congreſs agreed upon che ſcheme. of a lottery; by Nor. 
which they mean to raiſe a ſum of money for defraying ** 
the expences of the next campaign. The recruiting ſer- 
vice proving very unſucceſsful, they reſolved, that each 21. 
ſtate be at liberty to direct their recruiting officers / to 
inliſt their men either for the war, or three years. The 
reduced ſtate of the army, together with: the ſucceſſes 
and ſuperiority of the enemy, put congreſs upon order- 
ing the preſident to write to the four New England go- Dec. 


ence in raiſing their reſpective quotas, and to haften 
their march with all poſſible diligence to the places of 
rendezyous. The Maſſachuſetts aflembly have ordered 
2 fourth of the militia to be raiſed for the reinforcement 
of the army to the ſouthward,. and propoſed paying a 
bounty of 15 l. ſterling a man, to thoſe of their ſtate 
who will inliſt for three years, or during the war. This 
propofal however congreſs could not  affent to, as it 
— AT bby: eee 
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The probability of the enemy's advancing to Phila. 
delphia, induced congreſs to direct gen. Putnam, who 
was ſtationed in the city, immediately to parade the 
ſeveral recruits and other continental troops in it, and 
to proceed without delay to make the proper defences 


ſor its ſecurity. The next day, they recommended to 
all the united ſtates as ſoon as poſſible to appoint a day of 


12. 


faſting and humiliation. It is left to each ſtate. to iſſue 
out proclamations, fixing the day that appears 'moſt 
proper. within its own bounds, On the 12th, generals 


A Putnam and Mifflin being called to a conference, and 


having by ſtrong arguments urged the neceſſity of the 


ceongreſs's retiring,” it was thereupon reſolved to adjourn 
to Baltimore in Maryland, to meet on the 20th inſtant; 


inaſmuch as the movements of the enemy had rendered 
the neighbourhood of Philadelphia the ſeatof war. Till 
congreſs ſhould otherwiſe order, gen. Waſhington was 
to poſſeſs full power to direct all things relative 30 the 


department, and the operations of war. 


Juiy 


It remains, that we take a ſurvey of what has been 


doing to the northward, and under gen. Gates. 


Toward the latter end of July, one lieut. Whitcomb, 
a green mountain boy, who was out with a ſcouting 
party, was guilty of a moſt baſe, and villainous action, 
from no other principle than a deſire of plunder, 
He wanted a ſword and a watch; and in order to ſupply 


| himſelf, ſhot gen. Gordon as he was riding unarmed 


from St. John's toward Chamblee. ' The general died a 
ſew days after, This, as was natural, raiſed: the reſent - 
ment of Sir Guy Carleton's army, It is pity, that he 
could not have been delivered up inſtantly to Sir Guy: 
_— the weakneſs of government and military 

diſcipline, 
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diſcipline, he will eſcape deſerved puniſhment. © Col. 1776 
Beedle and major Butterfield, inſtead of being ſhot ſor | 
their cowardly conduct in the buſineſs of the Cedars, are " 

only caſniered, and rendered ' incapable of bearing auß : 
commiſſion in the army of the United States. The is 
new artieles of war agreed upon in September, will ſub- | 
ject men to deſerved puniſhment for the future. ; 
When gen. Arnold had reached Crown Point with the 
army, and the goods he had brought from Montreal, 
(which he was careful to keep with, all he could) perſons 
ſoon followed with invoices, and claimed pay for them. 
Silks: and other valuable articles were: miſſing. Gen. 
Arnold upon this brought col. Hazens before a court 
martial. He was tried on a charge, that the packages 
had been pillaged, and the goods loſt, through his re- 
fuſing to take care of them. The colonel was honor- 
ably aequitted; but fuch was the behaviour of the gene- 
ral before the court, in challenging every man of them, 
and abuſing them all, that they demanded of gen. 
Gates his being put under arreſt; the moment the 
demand was made, gen. Gates thought himſelf obliged 
to act dictatorially and to diſſolve the court; that ſo the 
United States might not be deprived of the ſervices of 
one, whom he viewed as an excellent officer, at an im- 
portant period, when they were much wanted. The 
court however did not diſſolve, till they had finiſhed 
their other buſineſs, and given judgment; and had pre- 
pared the account of the trial, and put it in the way to 
be forwarded to gen. Waſhington or the congrels. Gates 
had fixed upon Arnold to command the American fleet, 

to be oppoſed to the Britiſh, on Lake Champlain, and 
therefore would pay no attention to any charges brought 
f againſt 
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2776, againſt him. Col. Brown complained of him, for ac. 
3. cuſing him d plundering the officers baggage taken at 


Sorel contrary to the articles of capitulation, and pray- 


eld that he might be put under arreſt and brought to 


trial; but it was to no purpoſe. The command for 


which Arnold was deſtined, ſuperſeded all other . 


derations for the preſent. 


The utmoſt efforts were made on the ſide of Canada 


by the Britiſh, for obtaining a ſuperiority on the lake, 


and for the reduction of Tyconderoga and Mount In- 


dependence. A fleet of above thirty fighting veſſels, of 


different kinds and ſizes, had been little leſs than cre- 


ated ; though a few of the largeſt were re - conſtructions, 


having been firſt framed in Great Britain, then taken to 


pieces and ſent over. Add to this, that a gondola 
weighing thirty tons, with above four hundred batteaus, 
had been dragged up the rapids near Chamblee. The 
objects in view were anſwerable to all theſe exertions. 
If the royal army under Sir Guy Carleton could have 
forced their way down to, and poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Albany before the ſeverity of the winter ſet in, the 
northern ſtates would have been expoſed, in their moſt 


defenceleſs parts, and have had their communication 


with the ſouthern cut off, while one between generals 
Carleton and Howe would have been eſtabliſned; and 


thus Carleton's army would have had a principal ſhare in 


the honor of bringing the war to a ſpeedy concluſion. 
The Americans had not equal advantages with the 

Britiſh for the conſtruction of veſſels. They labored 

under immenſe difficulties; and had to bring ſhip-builders, 


artillery, and moſt of the materials for a naval equip- 
ment from a great diſtance, But by an aſſiduity, per- 


ſeverance 
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ſ-yerance and ſpirit, which did not fall ſhort of what was v 
employed againſt them, they had by the 18th of Au- 
guſt at Crown Point, 1 floop, 3 ſchooners, and 5 gon- 
dolas, carrying 55 guns, twelve, nine, fix and four 
pounders, beſide 70 ſwivels, and 395 men; and com- 
pletely fitted for action. Wich ſome or all of theſe gen. 
Arnold ſailed down the lake to reconnoitre and gain in- 

telligence. He wrote to gen. Gates, This morning +6, 

at one o'clock, Antoine Gerouſe (his real name was Gi- 
rard) a Frenchman, whom T fent to St. John's, return- 
ed, and gives the following account, viz. that at Ifle aux 
Noi there are three thouſand troops encamped, and 
forty pieces of cannon mounted on their lines —at St. 
John's three thouſand men, one hundred and fifty bat- 
teaus, and he was told that two hundred were at Cham- 
blee—that two ſchooners are completed and manned, 
one mounting twelve and the other fourteen braſs twelve 
pounders—fmall veſſels on the ſtocks to carry three guns 
cach—one gondola taken from us, and three new ones 
built, theſe to mount three guns each—a number of 
flat-bottomed boats to carry one gun each, and a float- 
ing battery with two maſts nearly done, to carry twenty- 
four eighteen pounders and two mortars. - He imagines 
the whole will be completed in a fortnight, I think 
him placed as a ſpy on us; have ſent him to you to be 
diſpoſed of as you think proper. From the accounts of 
the two mien, who have viewed Ifle aux Noix, the ac- 
count of this Frenchman muſt be falſe, and a ſtory 
formed for him by the Engliſh officers.” The poor 
Frenchman was put in irons, and ſent to Albany. The 
Two men never went to che iſle, but made up a ſtory to 
ſcreen their own baſeneſs: a cloſe and ſeparate exami- 
| nation 
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27776- nation of them might have. detected the "OPM 
| | When by their unremitting induſtry the Britiſh entered 
= the lake about the time the Frenchman eonjectured, the 
| fleet conſiſted of the ſhip Inflexible, which had been re- 
conſtructed at St. John's, from whence ſhe failed, in 
twenty-cight days after laying her keel, and mounted 
with 18 twelve pounders; —the Maria ſchooner mount- 
ing 14 ſix pounders the Carleton, 12 ditto the 
Thunderer, 2 flat-bottomed radeau, carrying 6 twenty- 
four pounders, and 6 twelve, beſide 2 howitzers ; —ſoma 
gondolas, one having 7 nine pounders —twenty gun 
boats, carrying each a brafs field. piece, from 9 to 24 
pounders, and ſome with howitzers; —and four long 
boats. with each a carriage gun, ſerving as armed ten- 
ders. Theſe were all deſigned for, or appertained to bat- 
tle, and were attended with a vaſt number of veſſels, 
batteaus and boats, deſtined for the tranſportation of the 
army, with its ſtores, artillery, baggage and proviſions, 
The armament was conducted by capt. Pringle, and the 
fleet navigated. by about 700 prime ſeamen, of whom 
200 were volunteers from the tranſports, who boldly and 
freely partook with the others in the danger of the ex- 
| peditian, - The guns were worked by detachments from 
the corps of artillery. The equipment was well ap- 
pointed and amply furniſhed with every thing neceſſary. 
The Americans went on with the greateſt poſſible diſ- 
patch, and, before any action could commence, had 
reinforced gen. Arnaid with a cutter, 3 gallies, and. 3 
gondolas, carrying from 4 to 18 pounders. The Ame- 
rican force was in no degree equal to the Britiſh, either 
2s to the goodneſs of the veſſels, the number of guns, 


dhe weight of metal, or other furniture of war. Gen. 
| 3 Arnold 
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Arnold had only two ſchooners with him, and ſo but 1776. 
15 veſſels, when Sir Guy Carleton proceeded up the lake, | 
and found him forming a ſtrong line, to defend the pa. 
age between Valicour Iſland and the weſtern main. A 

warm action enſued, and was vigorouſly ſupported on oe. 4 
both ſides for ſome. hours; but the wind being unfavor- 11 | 
able, the Inflexible, with ſome other veſſels of force, 
could not be worked up, ſo that the weight of the ac- 
tion fell upon the ſchooner Carleton and the gun boats, 
which (ſay the Britiſn) they ſuſtained with the greateſt 
firmneſs, men and officers diſplaying ſuch extraordinary 
efforts of reſolution as'merited and received the higheſt 
applauſe from their commanders. . The Americans 
therefore could not have been deficient in their exerti- 
ons, but muſt be entitled to a proportionable ſhare of 
praiſe for having made ſuch a formidable refiſtance. 
Gen, Waterbury fought moſt intrepidly, walking upon the 
quarter deck the whole, time ; all his officers were killed 
or wounded, excepting a lieutenant, and the captain of 
the marines. 

The continuance of the impediments, which pre- 
vented the Carleton and the gun boats being ſeconded 
by the Inflexible and other veſſels, induced capt. Pringle, 
with the approbation of Sir Guy, to withdraw thoſe that 
were engaged from the action. Two of their gondolas 
were ſunk, and one blown up with 60 men. The Ame- 
ticans had a ſchooner burnt, and a gondola ſunk. Being 
now ſenſible of their inferiority, they took the opportu- 
nity of the night for attempting an eſcape, Gen. Ar- 
nold executed his deſign with ability, and they were out. 
of light by next morning. But the chace was continu- 
ed, and one gondola taken on the ' rwelfth, The reſt 


were 
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. en overtaken, and brought to action, a few league; 
ſhort of Crown Point, about noon on the chirteentk. 4 
” warm engagement followed. The Waſhington galley, 
commanded by gen. Waterbury, had been ſo ſhattered, 
and had fo many killed and wounded in the firſt action, 
that ſhe ſtruck after receiving a few broad-ſides. The 
Congreſs galley was attacked by the Inflexible and the 
| two ſchooners, two under her ſtern, and one on her broad- 
fide, within muſket ſuct. The Britiſh kept vp an in- 
ceſſant fire on the Americans for'four hours, with round 
and grape ſhot; which was returned as briſkly. Gen, 
Arnold was determined, that his people ſhould not be- 
come priſoners, nor the veſſels a prey to the enemy. 
He covered the retreat of the few which eſegped, at the 
expence of one third of his crew; and then with equal 
reſolution and dexterity, ran the Congreſs galley in which 
He was, with four gondolas, on ſhore in ſuch a-manner, 
as to land his men fafely and blow up the veſſels, in 
_ ſpite of every effort to prevent both. Officers and men 
behaved with the utmoſt gallantry. Some veſſels, when 
they had loſt all their officers, continued fighting, for 
the crews refuſed to yield but with their lives. The 
Americans glory in gen. Arnold's 'bravery- though un- 
_ tneceſsful, and much in the dangerous attention he paid 
to a nice piece of honor, in keeping his flag flying, and 
not quitting his galley, till ſne was in flames, leſt the 
enemy ſhould have boarded her and ſtruck it. The 
American fleet conſiſts now / of only à gallies, '2 ſchooner, 
1 loop, and 1 gondola, for the eighth is miſſing. 
But though gen.' Arnold's bravery is highly applaud- 
ec, he is thought by many to have been guilty of 2 gres: 
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brought the guns of every one of his veſſels to have 
barne upon the Britiſh, as they ſhould have paſſed 
trough ſingly, which they muſt have done, from the 
narrownels. of the channel at that place. 

On Monday morning the wind came about, and blew 14 
freſh, aſter the remainder of the fleet got in, and ſo 
continued for eight days, and prevented the enemy's 
coming up the lake to Ty. Within that period, the 
Americans made carriages for forty- ſeven or more pieces 
of cannon, and mounted them ; finiſhed and ftrength- 
ened their works; ſurrounded their redoubts with ab- 
batis; received a conſiderable reinforcement, and ac- 
quired a preparedneſs for defence in every quarter. Could 
the enemy have proceeded immediat.ly on the Monday 
to Tyconderoga, they muſt have ſucceeded. You will 
be entertained with ſome ſprightly letters written by an 
officer, at the moment, and upon the ſpot, to the daugh- 
ter of a next door neighbour ;. take the copies of them, 
and judge who it is that ſaves the Americans from im- 
pending ruin. © Tyconderoga the twentieth of October, ,, 
ſix o'clock—The returns of the ſhattered remains of 
our fleet ſoon let us know the worſt.— A fine ſtory ! 
ater all the pompous accounts of your naval ſuperio- 
nty—Fing as it is, Jenny, it is true. However we did 
al that men could do, in the time and with the advan - 
ages we had. Can our. country expect more 2—1 
would not have you think we are defeated however. The 
feet vas ſtrong, but our poſts are much ſtronger.— The 
enemy may give us another defeat - but it will coſt 


It is known in the neighbourhood by the name of Split Nock 
ily, though generally put down in the maps Cloven Rock, 
Yor. II, Cc a them 


Split Rock , about 35 miles from Ty, ſo as- to have 1776. 
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1776. them dear. We expect an attack every moment. 
have been up theſe two hours, and through the guard; 
and poſts to ſee them alert and vigilant. We will en. 
deavour not to be ſurpriſed. The attack whenever i 
comes will be furious, and the defence oþftinate, cruelly 

obſtinate. We are buſy in making every preparation 
/ for the moſt effectual ſecurity of our poſts—and ſhall in 
two or three days more, have little to fear from an a. 
fault.“ Ty—Oct. 21, 1776. The fear is now paſt 
Jenny, but not the hurry. Heaven has been pleaſed to 
give us a ſoutherly wind for almoſt the whole week paſt 
this has allowed us time for a very confiderable pre- 
paration. We would now gladly be attacked in tuo 
dr three more days. The enemy are at Crown Point, 
and d expect that they may fancy chi ground in a d 
or two; they muſt pay a great price ſor t however 2 
OR, we value it highly.“ Ty Oct. 25 If ve ano 
7. attacked within ſix days, gen. Carleton deſerves to be 
hanged. We expect him indeed every morning. Me 
have been favored with a ſtrong ſoutherly wind, almoſt 
conſtantly ſince the defeat of the fleet and are now ra- 

. dy,=The enemy have forſaken us am not ſorry in- 
deed, Jenny. We ſhould have been much at a lob had 
they inveſted us. An attack we were prepared ſor, but 
they muſt have been madmen, to riſque} their all on 
the event of a day, when a few weeks-perſeverance would 
have given them all they could wiſtr.— How much i 
gained by chance, or as the doctor will call it, Prov! 
dence. They did notꝭ happen to know our ſituation 

bur ſuppoſed we muſt be internally, what; our ct 

7 N en _ .pronaunced us, and 
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vidence' indeed; has once mare ſaved us“ 

- General Gates was about 12, oo ſtrong, _ the 
enemy was at Crown Point. Moſt of the men were ef- 
ſective, mat of the troops having fecovered. For ſome 
days after gen. Arnold's defeat, Gates had only two ton 
of pomder, and when he had received a ſupply, no more 
than eight. It has been thought, from information 
gained ſince, that the enemy ſent one of their engineers, 


Rr 


18 a-\py I and that after two or three hours he return- 
ed; and by his reports might occaſion their going off 
che naut day. The day they went off, Mr. Vancey, 
the commiſſary: general, had no flour in ſtore for the 
my. Gen, Gates ſent him out of the way, that as he 
had no flour to deliver out, the men might be kept 
caly, under the notion of there being enough in the ſtore, 
and upon the plea that they ſhould be ſupplied on his 
ſpeedy return, but that it would not do to break open 
the doors. The commiſſary had not even a barrel under 
his care. The -Yorkers, chiefly of Dutch entraction, 
inhabiting; the neighbourhood of Late George, declined 
croſling it with the ſupplies deſigned for the army, 
through fear of the Indians. This fear however was 
needleſs) for gen. Carleton, while he allowed them to 
kill and ſralp- When he found he could not keep them 
from ſcalping he ated with dignity, and diſmiſſed every 
one of them, ſaying, he would rather forego all the ad- 
vantage of their. aſſiſtance, than make-war in ſo cruel a 
manner. This cunduct reflects great honor upon his 
Garatters as the gentleman and the ſaldier. The day 
Cc 2 | Sir 
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what theypwith-our advantages, would have been. Pro- na 


diſguiſec Eke a countryman, into the American camp, 
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e eee 
aſſured of the. fact, inſtantiy diſmiſſed! the militia, with 
thanks for their fervice, which he wiſhed not to prolong 
for he had no proviſion for them. For near a week 
after, the army had but a daily fopply | — 20 
em by land from Bennington. 

General Carleton, before 

e this Lake, had prudently ſhipped off the American 

officers (made priſoners in Canada) for New England, 
fopplying them at the farne time wich every thing re- 
quiſies to render their voyage comſortablo. The other 
priſoners, amounting to about 800, were returned alfo 
by a flag; after being obliged to take an oath. not to 
fervs during the war, unleſs exchanged: many of theſe, 
being 4moſt naked, Sir Guy clothed, out of compal- 
fron. By his rendernieſs and humanity; he has gained 
the aſſections of thoſe Americans, who had fallen into 

his hands; and has done more toward fubduing the reſt 

e eee eee, eee 

S.. 

The only danger to be guarded inf by the Ame: 
N 
ton's attempting: to poſſeſs himſelf of them, when Lake 

Champlain ſhall be' frozen-over, .ſa. as to be capable of 

bearing horſes, which probably will not be till the middle 

of Januszy. The troops occupying theſe: poſts will not 
tarry longer than- to the end of the year at before that 
there is time endugh to procure a ſufficient force from 
the Maffachuſetts, Connecticut and New Hampſhire, to 
deſend them. And if the weeks, between Sit Guy's re- 
turning to · Canada and the froſt's ſetting in-ſo as to ſuſpend 
all operations, are * — ſomething conſider. 
able 
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able may be wrought toward ſecuring the entrance into 1776+ 
the northern ſtates. During the ſummer ſeaſon, a road 
has been cut through the woods, for. ſome miles, leading 
to Mount Independence, and communicatipg with the 
one leading to Hubbardton, ſo that the intercourſe be- 
tween that poſt and the northern ſtates can be carried on 
by land, without coming either through Lake George, 
or by water from Skeenſborough. That the road is 
horribly bad for carriages and horſes in many places, byr 
not inpaſfuble, my own experience convinces me. Teams 
have travelled them with heavy loads, though not with- 
out ropes faſtened to each fide, and men attending ti 
keep them from falling over, through the unevenneſi of 
the ground. But it is aſtoniſhing, that loads of tent» - 
poles ſhould be ſent ſcores of miles to paſs through 
theſe woods 'to the American 'camp, inftead of being 
ordered to be cut in the neighbourhood, where there was 
little other than woodland. By ſome ſtrange fatality, or 
folly, the Americans conduct their buſiveſs in a moſt 
expenſive way, whereas they ought to exerciſe the greateſt 
cauſe, . If the fate of war depends upon the expenditure 
of money, and the ability of the parties to continue the 
expences, the United States ruſt be a- ground much 
ſooner than Great Britain, wnleſs che latter practiſes and 
continues an equal degree of extravagance and profuſion. 

Mr. James Lovell, who has at length recovered his 
liderty by an exchange, was choſen, ten days ago, by | 
ee eee 2c-HLY 
congreſa. 
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ET 8 letter begin with mentioning, that 
the repreſentatives of the freemen, of the ſtate of 
North Carolina, elected and choſen, for that purpoſe, 
afſembled.io congreſs at Halifax, and after,a;third read- 
jogy-ratified their form of government, with a declara- 


1. tion of rights prefixed, on the: 18th of laſt December. 


When en. Waſhington retreated with a handful of 
men acroſs the. Delaware, he trembled for the fate of 
America, which nothing but the infatuation. of the enemy 
c6uld bave ſauead . Though they miſſed, the boats with 
Which they expected to follow, him immediately into 
Pennſylvania, yet Trenton and the neighbourhęod could 
ha ye ſupplied them with materials, which induſtry might 
have ſoon; conſtructed into ſufficient conxenicgcies for * 
tranſportation af the troops, over 4 ſmocth river, and 

of no great extent in ſome places. But they. were put 
nto-cantonments' for the preſeat,, an extenſive 
chain from Brunſwick. to the Delaware, and doyn the 
banks of the Delaware for ſeyeral miles, 0 88 to com- 
poſe a front at che end of the. line, which looked over 
40 Philadelphia, Mr, Mexſereau was employed by the 
American general to gain intelligence, and provided a 
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ſimple youth *, whoſe apparent defectiveneſs in abilities 1776. 


prevented all ſuſpicion, but whoſe fidelity and attention, 
with the capacities he poſſeſſed, conſtituted him an ex- 
cellent ſpy : he paſſed from place to place, mixed with 
the ſoldiers, and having performed his buſineſs, returned 
with an account where they were cantoned, and in what 
numbers. Gen. Fermoy was appointed to receive, and 
communicate the information - to the commander in 
chief upon the receipt of it, he cried dut, ¶ Now is 
our titne do clip their wings while they are ſo ſpread.” 
But before an attempt could be made ih 4. delhable 
proſpe&t of ſucceſs, gen. Waſhington. was almoſt ready 
to deſpair, while he contemplated the probable ſtate of 
his own troops within the compaſs of ten days. He 
could not count upon thoſe whoſe time expired the firſt 
of January: and expected, that as ſoon as the ice was 
formed, the enemy would paſs the Delaware. He found 
his numbers on inquiry leſs than he had any conception 
of; and while he communicated the fact, thus charged 
his confidant< For heaven's ſake keep this to your- 
ſelf, as the diſcovery of it may prove fatal to us. Col. 


Reed wrote the next day from Briſtol, and propoſed to 


the general the making of a diverſion, or ſomething 


more at or about Trenton, and proceeded to fay, If 


we could poſſeſs ourſelves again of New Jerſey, or apy 
conſiderable part, the effect would be greater than if we 


your on good judgment and ſpirit, and let not the 
ae ren boon lulyect you to the influence of 


- * Alter having N employed fome time in Kale Borices: the 
enemy grew ſafpicious of diinand' upon. that; without proof, put 
wn 

C04: | the 


had not left. it. Allow me to hope, that you will conſult = 


„ OE WE 0608, anſwered, * Negeſlity, dire 
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1716. che addon of men in every reſpect your inferior. 


Something mult be attempted before the fixry days ex. 
pire which the. commiſſioners have allowed . ſor, how. 


ever many may affect to defpiſe it, it is evident a very 
ſerious attention is paid to it: and I am confident, that 
unleſs ſome more favorable appearance attends our arms 
and cauſe before that time, à very great number of the 
militia officers here, will follow the example of Jerſey, 
and take benefit from it. Our cauſe is deſperate and 
hopeleſs, if we do not ſtrike ſome ſtroke. Our affairs 
are haſtening apace to ruin, if we do not retrieve them 
by forge happy event. Delay with us, is near equal to 
a total defeat. We muſt not ſuffer ourſelves to be lulled 
into ſecurity and inactivity, becauſe the enemy does not 
eroſs, the river, The love of my country; a wife [for- 
merly miſs De Berdt} and four children in the enemy's 
hands, the reſpect and attachment I have to you, the 
pin and poverty that muſt attend me and thouſands of 
Sthkers, will plead my excuſe for ſo much freedom.” 


ity Will--nay; muſt juſtify any attempt. Prepare, 
3 Mihai ara gat = you 
poſlibly can with a proſpeck of ſucceſs. I have now 
ample ; teſtimony of the enemy intentions to attack 
Philadelphia, as ſoon as the ice will afford the means of 
conyeyance, Our men are to be provided with three 
days . proviſion, ready cooked, - with - which/ and their 
blankets they are to march, One hour before day is 
the time fixed upon ſor our attempt on Trenton. If 
ve arg, ſycgeſsſul, -which Heaven grant) and other cir- 
cymſizaces favor, ve may puſh on. I ſhall direct every 
. and ford to 0 
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3 ann ed, down with the 1776 


'Theutigin of ˙ difires wes Hamed in « Jang 
of the ſame date, from a member of congreſs to his 
friend, -in'theſe words, « The cauſes of our preſent un- 
happy ſituation have long been known: the conſe- 
quences of chem were often foretold, and the meaſures 
execrated by ſome of the beſt friends of America; but 
an obſtinate- partiality (in the New England delegates) 
to the habita and cuſtoms of one part of this continent, 
has predominated in the public councils, and too little 
attention has been paid to others. It has been my fate 
to make an ineffectual oppoſition to all ſhort inliſtmenta, 
to colonial appointments of officers, and other meaſures 
pregnant with miſchieſs j but theſe things either ſited 
the genius und habits, or ſquared wich the intereſta of 
ſome ſtates; that had ſufficient inſſuence to prevail, and 
——— POP IOABIG rg 
ficulties'as well as we can,” 

Colonel Griffin, ieh end dhe Pin oh 
the tim for attacking Trenton, crofſed over from Phi- 
hdelphia into the Jerſeys, unknown to gen. Waſbing- 
ton, and being joined with a few of the Jerſey militis, 
proceeded to Mount Holly, which induced cal. Donop 
to quit Bordentown';/ he returned however to his ſtation 
before the attack upon col. Rall. The commander in 
chief wauld have comprehended in his plan, a diverſios 
for count Donop by gen. Putnam: but the latter gave 
ſuch 2 repteſentatiom of the militia, of the confEðH⅜an 
that prevailed, and of his apprehenſions of an infurrec+ 
tion in Philadelphia, in caſe ol his abſence, that it was 


hid aſide. The {ar independency had been 
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7776. carried in Pennſylvania by a great majority; but that 
did not leſſen the bitterneſs of thoſe who oppoſed it, 
among whom were moſt of the quakers. Theſe coa- 

_ compoſed ſo formidable x party in the city, chat it was 
dangerous, in the preſent criſis, to withdraw the . 
ſerving in it on the ſide of the American cauſe. 

The plan was to have croſſed the Delaware in — 
ee bas From tho neighhüunbogd ef Briſtol, which 
miſcatriet by a ſtrange inattention to the tide and ſtate 

o of che tiver, ſo that it was impoſſible for the horſes and 
cannon to land om the Jerſey ſnore, through the heaps 
of ice caſt upon it with the change of the tide a ic. 

Dond, at at Trenton ferry, under gen. Erwing; but the 
quantity of ice was fo great, that though he did every 
thing in his power to effect it, he could not get over; 
and finding it impoſſible to embark bis, artillery, he was 
obliged to deſiſt the third and principal was commanded 
by gen. Waſhington, aſſiſted by generals Sulbvan and 

_ Greene, and col. Knok of the artillery. It was meant 

to attack early on the morning of the abth, from the 
| ſuppoſition, that the feſtiviry of the preceding day would 

_ mike ſurpriſe more eaſy, and conqueſt motetcertain. 

On the evening of- the 25th, gen. Waſtungton order 
ſtzhe troops, which are about 2400, to parade at the back 

of MKenky's Ferry, that they may begin tu eroſs as 
ſoon 25 it is grows dark; for he imagines that he ſhall 

_ throw them all over, with the neceſſary artillery by 

_ twelve o'clock, and arrive at Trenton nine miles below, 

by five: The quantity of ice made in the night, im- 

pedes the boats, and it is three before the attillery gets 

. ws near four A 
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ef march, which makes the general deſpair of furpriiog 1776 
the town; as they cannot reach ic before full-day-break: 
but us chere is no making a retreat without being diſ- 
covered und haraſſed, he determines to puſh on at all 
events, Col. Nall has received information of an in- 
tended attack, uad chat the 2 ch at night is thought to 
be the time fixed upon. His men are paraded, and his 
picket is looking out for it. Capt. Waſhington *, com- ; 
manding a ſcouting party of about $0 Pot ſoldiers, has 
been in the Jerſeys about three days without effecting 
any exploit, He therefore concludes upon munching 
toward Trenton; advances, and attacks the picket. He 
exchanges a':few ſhot, and then retreats, As be is 
making for the Delaware on his return to Pennſylvania, 
he meets with gen. Waſhington's troops: canjethuring De- 
their defign; he is diſtreſſed with an apprehenſion. that 
dy che attack he has alarmed the enemy, and put them 
upon their guard. The enemy; on the other hand, 
conclude from it aſter a while, that this is all the attack 
which is intended; and ſo retire to their quarters, and 
become ſecure : many get drunk. Gen. Waſhington 
forms his detachment into two diviſions; one takes the 
lower rpad to Trenton, while the other with the general 
marches. along the upper or Pennington f road. The 
upper diyiſion arrives at the enemy's advanced poſt 
— odeces and in threc minutes after, the 
| nenne, 


Sheng colonel of horſe, " + fo the maps it js put. down 
"but the erfey inhabitants NT DIE ry 

Pennington ; ] „ 

e ity wal pon lint Payne 6 ds 
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i hhltes When the enemy's picker ® diſcovers, in the 
gray of the morning, the advance of the general 
troops, they ſuppoſe it to be only the ſeduting party re. 
turned. The out-guards make but a ſmall oppoſition, 
though they behave well for their number, keeping up 
a conſtant retreating fire behind houſes, The main body 
forms: the Arnericans preſs the men hard, and ſoon get 
poſſeſſion of half their artillery. Finding from the 
poſition of their enemy, that they are ſurrounded, and 
muſt inevitably be cut to pieces, if they make any fur. 
ther reſiſtance, Of IEC eee aft; to the 
number of 23 officers, and 886 men. 
| General Greene and col. Knox (elected by ballot a 
brigadier the next day, before the news 'had reached 

| congreſs) would have perſuaded the commander in chief 
to have puſhed on and improved che alarm given the 
enemy, to which he was inclined ; but the penerality of 
the officers were againſt it, and his excellency did not then 


think he could anfwer going contrary to the judgment 
of the majority of a council of war. He has fince re- 


gretted his not ſeizing the golden opportunity. 
Seven of the enemys officers were wounded, beſide 
col. Rull mortally. There were about 30 Others killed 
and wounded. The regiments of Rall, Loſsberg, and 
Knyphaufen, were obliged to furrender. The light 
horſe, chafſeurs, 2 number of privates, wich a'few offi 
cers, in all to the amount of about 600, eſcaped by the 
road leading to Bordentown. The Americans loſt about 
ryo men; belide two or three frazeh to death. Capt. 


What relates to the wick upon Ge pickt, dc. win-confirmed to 
me Auguſt 14, 1785, at New York, by the Rev, Mr. Van Arſdelen, 


d the tory from the Heſſian ofices commanding the picket. 
WIRES: | Waſhington, 
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Waſbington, who afüſted in ſecuring the 
wounded in bath, hands. HAIER pan 0 
PIN ERS ENNIS ns 
12 drums and 4 colour—an ample compenſation for 
the ſufferings of the preceding night, * 
dot trifſing. The weather was fleety, ſnowy, and in- 
roy and the road lippery. & ana — 
* 
. o be met with, even 
a the evening, gen. Waſhi repaſſed 
N 
colours and elevated hopes, that this fucceſzful attack 
would draw aſter it a train of the maſt beneficial and 
important conſequences. It has excited not leſs aſtoniſh- 
ment in the Briziſh and auxiliary quarters, chan it has 
done joy in thoſe of the Americans. The Heſſians will 
de no longer terrible: and the ſpirits of the Americans 
will riſe amazingly. But before this happened, a ſmall 
party in the neighbourhood of Quaker-town had flows 
to arms, with s reſalution not to lay them dawn mace, 
being provaked ta 
i fferable behav 
re iour of ſome * 
Though Gen: Caduallader did not paſs oer the Dela- 
vare at the time intended, yet the day after the ſurpriſe, . 
be chte abe two miles above. Briſtol with 1500 mene 25. 27 
imagining that gen. Waſhingtan was fill on that fide. S 
Receiving intelligence that the enemy had left Maunt 
Holly, he derermined upon proceeding to Burlington, 
(even after learging that the ſueceſaful troops had re- 
daſſec) ant upon marching the next day de Barden- 
IF was according aac 
Pe: 45 "off 
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#776. off in the utmoſt confuſion on the alarm of his approach, 
The day he croſſed, - 500 men were ſent from Philadel- 
phia, who paſſed over to Burlington on the morning of 
the 28th ;/ in the evening, gen. Mifflin fent over 300 
more, and ſoon followed with a further reinforcement of 
ſome hundreds, deſigning to join gen. Cadwallader as 
ſoon as poſſible. - Pennſylvania was now rouſed; and 
coming in great numbers to the aid of the commander 
in chief. On the laſt mentioned day, gen. Greene croſſed 
afreſh into the Jerſeys with 300 militia. ' The time for 
which many of the militia were to ſerve was juſt ex- 
piring. In order to prevail with them to continue, they 
were harangued. Their pride was addreſſed. They 
. were told, chat if they withdrew, it would be charged 
upon them that they were afraid. Application was art- 
fully made to every paſſion ; and not altagether in vain. 
General Waſhington reached Trenton with about 
29 1800 continentals. Twelve hundred of them were re: 
leaſed from their inliſtment the firſt of January. At- 
tempts were made to engage them to continue a month 
or fix weeks longer. Ten dollars extru · pay was offered: 
they toole the bounty; and near one half went off in a 
few days after, before the critical moment arrived. It 
was foon debated, whether to order up the Pennſylvania 
militia from Bordentown, Mount Holly and elſewhere 
to join gen. Waſhington. Gen. Knox had prepared Dr. 
Ruſh, a member of congreſs, to aſſiſt in effecting the 
ſcheme. He was aſked in to give his opinion, and de- 
clared in favor of ordering them up, which was then 


= +4 = * 
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4777- done. The junction of the militia wich the continen- 
* tals, (making in the whole about 5000 men) 'imbol- 
dened the latter W in their poſition, after hearing 
Ka that 
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that the enetny was adunncing toward them. The alarm 2777 


which had been given, induced the Britiſn and auxiliary 
toops to aſſemble ; and gen. Grant, with the forces at 
Brunſwick and in that quarter, marched ſpeedily for Prince- 
ton. Lord Cornwallis was gone to New York in his 
way to Great Britain: but upon this unexpected turn of 
ing to the defence of the Jerſeys. He preſſed on with 
che greateſt expedition: left the fourth brigade, conſiſt- 
command of lieut. col. Mawhood at Princeton, and che 
cond brigade under gen. Leſlie at Maidenhead ; and 
mum; main body by the time they got near Trenton. 

General Greene 4s ſent out with a conſiderable detach- 
ment; to ſupport a party "ſtationed about a mile-off;, and 
to chech the march of the enemy but finds them ad- 
vancing in ſuch ſbrce and ſo expeditiouſly, chat be is at 
ſome difficulty in making a good retreat with the whole 
. of the Amerſcans. Mean while gen. Waſhington makes 
- diſpoſition for an action; which as the enemy do not 
come on dieectiy, is afterward varied to prevent their 
getting in on. the American rear. The bridge over 
Sanpink. Creek is well ſecured; but can be of little ad- 
vantage, as the ſtream is fordable in many places. 
The American army has between thirty and ſotty pieces 
of artillery in front, facing the creek. The fate of the 
continent ſeoms ſuſpended by a ſingle thread ; and the 
independence of America to hang on the iſſue of a bat- 
tle which appears inevitable and in which the: moſt 
ſanguine ſon of liberty can ſcarce flatter himſelf with 
the hope of à victory, the enemy being ſd ſuporior in 
numbers and diſcipline. A. deſeas muſt be totally 


a 4 ruinous, 
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— from the anne of he ground mich th Ame 


nee. 
Sie William Exſkine; according to report, adviſes lord 
. attack, ſaying, Otherwiſe 


Waſhington, if any general, will make à move to the 
left of your army: if your lordſhip does not attack, 


throw a large body of troops on the road to your left.” 
The attack is put off till the morning: his lordſhip 


might act upon what is ſaid to be a military principle, 
chat the ſtrongeſt army ought not to attack toward night. 


Mean while gen. Waſhington calls a council of war. 


It is known that they are to be attacked. the next day, 


by the whole collected force of che enemy. The mat- 
ter of debate is, © Shall we march down on the Jerſey 
ſide, and croſs the Delaware over againſt Philadelphia, 
or ſhall we fight?” Both are thought to be too hazar- 
dous. On this gen. Waſhington ſays, © What think 
you of a-circuuous march to Princeton ? It is approv- 
ed, and concluded upon. Proyidence favors the ma- 
neuvre. The weather having been for two days warm, 
moiſt and foggy, the ground is become quite foft, and 
the roads to be paſſed ſo deep, that it will be extremely 


difficult, if practicable, to get on with the cattle, car- 


the wind ſuddenly changes to the north-weſt, and. it 


freezes ſo hard, that by the time the troops are ready to 


move, they paſs on, as though upon a ſolid payement. 
Such freezings frequently happen in the depth of win- 
ter, upon the wind's coming ſuddenly about to the north- 


weſt. - This fudden change of weather gives a plauſible 


preteeæ for that line of fires, which gen. Waſhington 
"cauſes to be kindled, ſoon after dark, in the front of 


his 
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his army's and by which he conceals himſelf from the 17776: 
notice of the enemy, and induces. them to believe he is 
ſill, upon the ground, waiting. for" them till morning. 
The ſtratagem is rendered the more complete, by an 
order given to the men, who are intruſted with the buſi- 
neſs,/ to keep up the res in full blaze, till break. of day. 
While the fires are burning, the baggage and three 
pieces of ordnance are ſent off to Burlington for ſecuri- 
ty; and with the deſign, that if the enemy follow: it, 
the Americans may take advantage of their ſo. doing. 
The troops march about one o'clock. with great ſilence 
and order, and croſſing Sanpink Creek, proceed toward | 
and arrive near Princeton a little before day break. The 
three Britiſn regiments are marching down to Trenton 
on another road about a quarter of a mile diſtant- The 
centre of the Americans, conſiſting of the, Philadelphia 
Col. Mawhood conſiders. it only as a flying party: at- 
OE RO his. march, .and approaches with 

his 17th regiment ſo near before he fires, that the co- 
bur of their buttons is diſcerned, He repulſes the aſ- 
lailants wich great ſpirit, and they give way in confu- 
lon; officers and men ſeem ſeized with a panic, which 
ſpreads faſt, and indicates an,approaching defeat. Gen, 
Waſhington perceives the diſorder, and penetrates the 
fatal conſequence of being, vanquiſhed. The-, preſent 
moment requires. an exertion to ward off the danger, 
however hazardous to his own perſon. He advanges in- 
ſandly ; encourages his troops to make a ſtand; places 
himſelf between them and the Britiſh, diſtant; from each 
other about thirty yards z - reins his horſe's head toward 
tie front ol the. enemy; and boldly faces them While 

Vox. II. | Dd they 
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1777+ they diſcharge their pieces: their fire is immediately re. 
turned by the Americans, withorit their adverting to the 
poſition of the general, who is Providentally preſerved 
from being injured either by foe or friend. The ſcale 
is turned, and col. Mawhood' fooh finds, that he is at. 
tacked on all fides by a ſuperior force and that he is 
cut off from the reſt of the brigade. He diſcovers alſo 
by the continued diſtant firing, that the fifty. fifth is not 
in better circumſtances. His regiment having uſed 
their bayonets, with too much ſeverity, on the party 
put to flight by them in the beginning, now pay ſor it 
in proportion, hear 60 are killed upon the ſpot, beſide 
the wounded. But the colonel and à number force their 
way through; and purfue their march to Maidenhead, 
The fifty-fifth regiment being hard preſſed, and finding 
it irmpoſſible to continue its march, makes good its re- 
treat,” and returns by the way of Hillſborough to Brunſ- 
wick. The fortieth is but Ifttle engaged; thoſe of the 
e retire 3 5 1 
Ac bee to o lake a cel Vs to Brunſ- 
with] where was the baggage of the whole Britiſh army, 
and gen. Lee; but the men having been without either 
reſt, rum, or proviſions for two days and two nights, 
were unequal to the taſk.” It was then debated, whether 
to file off to Cranberry in order to croſs the Delaware 
and fecure Philadelphia. Gen. Knox urged their march- 
ing to Morriſtown, and informed the commander in 
chief, that when he paſſed through that part of the 
country, he obſerved that it was a good poſition. He 
alfo remarked, that they ſhould be upon the flank” of 
the enemy, and — eality change cheir ſituation, if 
LNG 2 ' requiſite. 
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requiſite, - Ny his earneſt importunity he preyailed, and +771 
the meaſure-was. adopted; // Gen, Greene was with the | 
main body; Which was advanced; and had put it into 

the. Morriſtown. road, without having been, firſt ac- 
quainted with the determination. Juſt as that was con- 
cluded upon, the enemy were firing upon the rear of 

the Americans. Lord Cornwallis had been waked by 

the ſound-of the American cannon at Princeton; and 
finding himſelf our · genetalled, and apprehenfive- for. his 
ſtores and baggage; had paſted back vith the utmoſt 


„ „ wg Ty et 


expedition. The ary under gen. Waſhington march- 
ed on to Peek emin in their way to Morriſtown, pul- 
lng -up:/the bridges 4 Wey proceeded, \thereby to in- 
commodet: the enemy and ſecure themſelvet. By the 
une they gor chere, the men were ſo exceſſively fatigued, 


that a freſh and, rn ſolute body of five hundred, might 
N have demoliſhed the whole. Numbers lay don in the 
c WH 00s and dell: aſſeep, without regarding the ooldneſs of 
c de weather, The royal: army was ſtill unger ſuch alarm- 

ing inpreſſjens, that it continued its march from Tren- 
. WH ton to Brusſwick, thirty. Miles, without halting longer 
at leaſt than was neceſſary ta make * a. 
er Stony Brock and Millſtone paſſable. 
ts, Veneral Hose e de WY in this afvir * 
er 17 killed, and: nearly aco wWounded and miſſing. But 
re dhe Americans ſay, they have taken near 300 priſoners, 
h- of whom 14 art aſicers, all Britiſh; Capt. Leſlie, 
in che ſon of the earl of Leven, ho was killed in the en- 
he gigement, was buried by the Americans wich the ho- 
1+ dots of War, not only as h Britiſh officer, hut in teſti- 


of Wl mony of reſpect c bis Jordſtüp's worth. Ihe Am- 
"it WD CO tags” 
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17%. der col. Mawhood: one of the generals obſerving hoy 
they fought; exclaimed, « When will our men fight like 
thoſe fellows?” Gen. Mercer met with hard uſage, be- 
ing bayonetted in three places, of which wounds he is 
ſince dead; He was a deſerving charater, and merited 
different treatment. Some may pronounce the treat- 
ment, chat capt ! Phillips, of che thirty-fiſth-grenadien, 
has met with, much baſer; but not when they have the 
caſe properly repreſented. The captain, as he was re- 

turning fror New Vork to join his company, was fur- 
-priſed? between Brunſwick and Princeton, by a party of 
imilitia ho threatened him in caſe he attermpted to ef- 
cape; regurdleſs of the three, he clapped ſpurs to his 
horſe, and puſhed forward; on which they firectand killed 
chim. Gen / Gates, who is 2 
"blames me captain more than the men. 
The eagerneſs of the royal army to a en bee 
2Biiniſbiek7 6cxalionen their marching through Prince- 
ton wien ſuelt expedition,” as to divert their attention 
- from either carrying off or deſtroying the curious orrery 
belonging to Naſſau college. It was contrived and 
made by an original genius, and ſelf- taught aſtronomer, 
Mr. Rittenhouſe of Philadelphia. There is not the like 
im Europe. An elegant, and neatly ornamehted frame 
_ " riſes perpendicularly near upon eight feet. In the front 
of which you are preſented, in three ſeveral apartments, 
wich a view of the celeſtial ſyſtem, the motions of the 
planets round the ſun, and the ſatellites about the planets. 
- The wheels, &c. that produce che movements, are be- 
- hind the wooden perpendicular” plane, on which the or- 
- rery is fixed. By ſuitable contrivances, you in a ſhort 
- time tell the — the hun and moon for ages 4 
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AMERICAN REVOLUTtON. 40g 
and ages to come: the like in other caſes oſ aftronomy{ir346; 
It is faid, that lord Cornwallis intended to have carried 
it over to Great Britain: no man of ſcience can blame: 
his taſte, which may have preſerved it from ruin, by 
ſecuring to it that protection while in the hands of the: 
enemy, that might otherwiſe have been denied. - Bur: 
the children of the alma mater whoſe it is, triumph in 
its preſervation, though ſomewhat damaged. The col: 
lege library did not eſeape ſo wel g the orrery; but 
ſuffered conſiderably. n yd 

Let us attend for a while upon oodre at Balti- 
more; where they met according to adjournment the 
20th of December, and ſoon after paſſed the following 
act The "congreſs, having maturely conſidered the Dec. 
preſent criſis, and having perfect reliance on the wiſdom, 27: 
vigor and uprightneſs of gen. Waſhington, do hereby 
Reſolve, That gen. Waſhington ſhall be, and he is 
hereby veſted with full, ample, and complete powers, 
to raiſe and collect together in the moſt ſpeedy and et- 
ſectual manner, from any or all of theſe United States, 
ſixteen battalions of inſantry in addition to thoſe already 
voted by congreſs ; to appoint officers for the ſaid bat- 
talions of infantry; to raiſe, officer, and equip three 
thouſand light horſe; three regiments of artillery, and a 
corps of engineers, and to eſtabliſh their pay; to apply 
to any of the ſtates for ſuch aid of the militia as he ſhall 
judge neceſſary ; to form ſuch magazines of proviſions, 
and in ſuch places as he ſhall think proper; to difplace 
and appoint all officers under the rank of brigadier ge- 
neral, and to fill up all vacancies'in+ every other de,; 
partment in the American armies; to take, wherever he 
a whate yer he may want ſot the uſe of the array; 
Dd 3 if 
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1276. if the labern vill not fell it, alowing a reaſonabie 


price for the ſame; to arreſt and confine perſons who 
refuſe to take the continental currency, or are otherwiſe 
diſuffected to the American cauſe; and return to the 


ſtates, of which they are citizens, their names, and the 


nature of their offences, together with the witneſſes to 
prove them; and, That the ſoregoing powers be veſted 
in gen. Waſhington, for and during the term of {ix 
months from the date hereof, unleſs ſooner determined 


by congreſs. 


They alſo << Reſolved, That the council of age of 
Pennſylvania be requeſted to take the moſt vigorous 
and ſpeedy meaſures for puniſhing-all ſuch as refuſe con- 
tinertal currency; and that the general be directed to 
give all neceſſary aid to the council of ſafety, for carry- 
ing nnn. nk. into . execu- 
tion. 

„ -Reſolved; eee buile 
on Lake: Champlain, to cover the boom and the bridge 
at Tyconderoga : that a fort; be conſtructed on Mount 
Independence: that the navigation of the lake near that 
place be obſtructed by ſunken caſſoons, joined together 
byſſtring· pieces, ſo as, at the ſame time, to ſerve for a 
bridge between the fortifications on the eaſt and welt 


fide; ant] that Fort Stani be ftrengthened,, and other 


30. 


fortifications made at ane near the Mohawk 
W | $070 wr | 
- Te Was Reſolved, That:edmetiGonens be Garth 


ſent to the courts. af Viema, Shan Frisia, and the 


grand duke of Nac That the ſeveral com miſſi- 


oners of the United States be i to aſſure the 
reſpettive courts, they dornianding cho artful and i 
14, ſidious 
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.digus;endeavours of the. court of Great Britain, it. js 3776- 
their determination, at all events, to maintain their ig- 
dependence: I hat they be directed to uſe every mean 
in their power to procure the aſſiſtance of the emperor 
of Germany, and of their moſt Chriſtian, Catholic, and ä 
Pruſſian, majeſties, for preventing German, Ruſſian, or 
other foreign troops, from being ſent to America fos 
hoſtile purpoſes agazaſt theſe United States, and for ob- 
tanning à recall of thoſe already ſent: — and, That his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty be induced, if poſſible, to aſſiſt 
the United States, in the preſent war with Great Bri- 
tain, by attacking the electorate of Hanover, or any 
part of the dominions of Great Britain in Europe, the 
Eaſt or Weſt Indies. His moſt Chriſtian majeſty was 
to, be aſſured, -< That ſhould his forces be employed, 
in cunjunction with thoſe of the United States, to ex- 
clude his Britannic majeſty from any ſhare in the cod 
fiſhery of America, by reducing the iſlands of Newtound- 
land and Cape Breton; and ſhips of war be furniſhed, 
when, required by the United States, to reduce Nova 
Scotia; the fiſhery ſhall be enjoyed equally and in com- 
mon, by the ſubjects of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty and 
of theſe ſtates, to the excluſion of all other nations and 
people whatever; and half the iſland of Newfoundland 
ſhall de owned by, and be ſubject to the juriſdiction of 
his moſt Chriſtian maʒeſty, provided the province of 
Nova Scotia, the iſland of Cape Breton, and the re- 
maining part of Newfoundland be annexed to the terri- 
tory and government of the United States,” If theſe 
propaſals were not ſufficient to produce a declaration gf 
War, and it could not he other wiſe accompliſhed, his 
EEE be: aſſured, 4. That . 
D d 4 
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ns of the Britiſh Weſt India iſlands, as in the courſe of the 
war ſhall be reduced by the united force of France and 
'theſe ſtates, ſhall be yielded in abſolute property to his 
moſt Chriſtian majeſty : and the United Stares engage, 
on timely notice, to furniſh at their expence, and deliver 
in ſome convenient port or ports, in the ſaid United 
States, proviſions for carrying on expeditions againſt the 
ſaid iſlands, to the amount of two millions of dollars, 
and fix frigates mounting not leſs than twenty-four guns, 
each manned and fitted for the ſea; and to render any 
other aſſiſtance which may be 1 in Weir power a as becomes 
good allies.” 
The commiſſioners arab Pralcs and [Spain 
were to conſult together, and prepare a treaty of com- 
merce and alliance, to be propoſed to the court of Spain, 
adding thereto, © that if his Catholic majeſty will join 
the United States in a war againſt Great Britain, they 
will aſſiſt in reducing to the poſſeſſion of Spain, the 
town and harbour of Penfacola, provided the citizens 
and inhabitants of the United States ſhall have the free 
and uninterrupted navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, and uſe 
of the harbour of - Penſacola; and will, provided it be 
true, that his Portugueſe majeſty has inſultingly expelled 
he» veſſels of theſe ſtates from his ports, or has confiſ- 
-cated any ſuch veſſels, declare war againſt the faid king, 
if that meaſure ſhall be agreeable to, my; EG WRAY 
by the courts of France and Spain. 
„e Whereas congreſs hath received inforwiacion, that 
Richard Stockton eſq; of New Jerſey, and a member 
of this congreſs, hath been made a priſoner, and igno- 
miniouſly thrown into a common jail,” and there de- 
4 Sn gen. Waſhington be directed to 
S 4 make 
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make immediate inquiry into the truth of this report, 1777s 
and if he finds reaſon to believe it well founded, that 
he ſend to gen. Howe, remonſtrating againſt this depar- 
ture from that humane procedure which has marked the 
conduct of theſe ſtates to priſoners who have fallen into 
their hands; and to know of gen. Howe, whether he 
chooſes this ſhall be the future rule for treating all ſuch 
on both ſides, as the CITI 
hands of either party.” 

The capture of gen. Lee has proved inconvenient to 
both ſides, and calamitous to individuals. Somewhat 
like a cartel was before eſtabliſhed for the exchange of 
priſoners between generals Howe and Waſhington. Gen. 
Lee being particularly obnoxious to government, and 
Howe perhaps having received prior inſtructions how to 
conduct himſelf with reſpect to him individually, (for he 
can have had none as yet upon the news of his capture) 
his exchange was refuſed. Waſhington having no priſoner 
of equal rank, propoſed ſix Heſſian field officers to ba- 
lance that diſparity : and, if this was not accepted, re- 
quired that he ſhould be treated ſuitable to his ſtation; 
and the precedent already ſet by the Americans in regard 
to the Britiſh officers they had captivated. It was an- 
fwered, that as Lee was a deſerter from his majeſty's 
ſervice, he could not be conſidered as a priſoner of war; 
nor come within the conditions of the cartel, nor receive 
any of its benefits, A fruitleſs diſcuſſion enſued: and 
Lee was ſtill confined, watched and guarded with the 
utmoſt ſtrictneſs and jealouſy ; which produced the fol- 
lowing congreſſional att—< Congreſs being informed 
that major gen. Lee hath, ſince his captivity, been oom- 
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2377, enlarged on his parole, according to the humane practice 
that has taken place with officers of the enemy who have 
fallen into the hands of the American troops; a treat- 

ment totally unworthy of that gentleman's eminent qua. 
hfications; and his rank in the ſervice of the United 

States, and ſtrongly indicative of further injuries to his 

to ſend to gen. Howe, and inform him, that, ſhould the 

proffered exchange of gen. Lee for. ſix Heſſian field 
officers not be accepted, and the treatment of him as 
abovementioned be continued, the principles of retalia. 
tion ſhall occaſion five of the ſaid Heſſian field officers, 
together with lieut. col. Archibald Campbell, or any 
other officers that are or ſhall be in our poſſeſſion equi- 
valent in number or quality, to be detained, in order 
that the faid treatment which gen. Lee ſhall receive may 
be exactly inflicted upon their perſons:—Ordered, That 
2 copy of the above reſolution be tranſmitted to the 
council of the Maſſachuſetts-bay, and that they be de- 
ſired to detain lieut. col. Campbell, and keep him in fate 
cuſtody till the further order of congreſs; and that 4 
copy be alſo ſent to the committee of congreſs in Phi- 
ladelphia; and that chey be deſired to have the priſoners, 
officers and — . nan, property ſecured in 

ſome fate place. 

When the ane was nie the Maſſachy/vi 
councll, inſtead of conforming ſolely to the words of 
the order 10 keep be colunel in ſafe cuſtody, they ſent him 
to Concord jail; where he was lodged in a dungeon df 

> btrelve; gr thirteen. feet ſquare, whoſe, fides were black 

Weh the greaſe, and litter of ;ſucceflive criminals. Tes 

doors, wich double locks and bolts, ſhut aer 
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et Gen nate. cle... 


for health, or the neceſſary calls of nature. A loath- 
ſome. black hole, decorated with a pair of fixed chains, 

was granted him for, his inner apartment; from. whence 
« felon had. been nemaved. bye the. moment before, and 
in which. his litter and excrement remained, a fortnight 
after it was appropriated to the uſe of the colonel. The 
attendance of a ſingle ſervant on his perſon was denied 
him, and. every viſit from a friend . poſitively. refuſed. 
When he had tranſmitted an account. of theſe and other 
matters to Sir William Howe on the 14th of February, 
and the ſame had been communicated to gen. Waſh- 


the general ſays, You will obſerve that exactly the 


ſame, treatment is to be ſhown to col. Campbell and the 
Heſſian officers, :that, gen, Howe ſhows to gen. Lee; 
and as he is only confined to a commodious houſe with 
genteel accommodations, we have no right or reaſon to 
be mote ſevere upon col. Campbell, who I would with 
ſhould be immediately removed from his preſent ſituati- 
on, and put into a houſe where he may live comfortably.” 
The enemy have in their power, and ſubject to their 
call, near 300 officers belonging to the army of the 
United States: while the Americans have not more than 
50 belonging to the enemy. The reſolve therefore for 
putting in cloſe conſmement col. Campbell and the 
Heſſian officers, in order to retaliate Lee's. puniſhment, 
ſeems injurious in every ꝓoint of view, and to have been 
entered into without due attamion to the conſeguencos. 
Gen. Lees misſortune has funk him greatly in the qpi- 
mon of many Americans and ſerves to convey a lively 
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277. Some of "thoſe very people, who, when he was march. 
ing to join gen. Waſhington, regarded him as the 
guardian angel, that was to deliver America, not only 
cenſure him bitretly, but even inſinuate that he wa; 
treacherous: * The Americans however have reaped one 
advantage by that event che enemy are convinced, that 
they have not gotten the n 

1 a | 1 

Congreſs have been often, and for a conſiderable 
time, in a committee of the whole, upon the ſtate of the 
treaſury; and the means of ſupporting the credit of the 
continental currency. At length they have © Reſolved, 
Ja". That all bills of credit emitted by authority of congrek, 
"ought to paſs current in all payments, trade and dealings 
in theſe ſtates, and be deemed in value equal to the 
i fame nominal ſums in Spaniſh milled dollars; and that 
whoſoever ſhall offer, aſ or receive more in the ſaid 
bills for any gold or ſilver coins, bullion, or any other 
ſpecies of money -whatſoever, than the nominal ſum or 
amount thereof in Spaniſh milled" dollars, or more in 
the ſaid bills ſor any lands, houſes, goods or commodi. 
ties whatſoever than the fame could be purchaſed at of 
the fame perſon or perſons in gold, filver, or any other 
ſpecies of money whatſoever; or ſhall' offer to ſell any 
goods or commodities for gold or filver coins, or any 
other ſpecies of money whatſoevery and refuſe to ſell the 
ſame for the ſaid continental bills ; every ſuch perſon 
ought to be deemed an enemy te the Hberties of theſ: 
VDnited States, and to forfeit ehe value of the money 
enchanged, or houſe, land, or commodity Ho ſold or 
offered to ſale. And it is recommended to che legiſa- 
e the reſpective ſtates, 40 enact laws inflicting 
fuck 
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ſuch-forfeirares and other penalties on offenders as afore- 1777. 
faid, as will prevent ſuch pernicious practices: That it 

be recommended to the legiſlatures of the United States 

to pals laws to make the bills of credit iſſued by the 
congreſs, | a lawful tender in payments of public and 
private debta; and a” refuſal thereof an extinguiſhment 

of ſuch debts: that debts payable in ſterling money be 
diſcharged with continental dollars, at the rate of four 
and ſix-pence ſterling per dollar; and that in diſcharge 
of all other debts and contracts, continental dollars paſs 
„ eee 
Spaniſh rillæd dollars... wur 1 Dobrrerg 
The ſeveral ſtares will —— 
nental bills à legal tender; agreeable to the rrcothmen- 
dation ; though therein they eſtabliſh-the perpereation of | 
iniquity by uw There are too many debtors in every 
ſtate, and general afſembly, Who will by the help of it 
clear themſelves: of encumbrances; and who will feel 
nothing, or but little, at the injuſtice they commir'in 
paying their treditors with a depreciated currency, while 
they have che law of the land in their favor. But all 
theſe attempts of congreſs to keep up the vitue of the + 
bills are deluſive; and will. dedeive thoſe moſt, who 
have the greateſt confidence in the wiſdom ob the: preſent 
meaſure.” It is ſrarce poſſible, that they can ſo far im- 
poſe upon their on judgments, as to view it in any 
other light than a momentary relief from a preſent evil, 

dy ſubjecking themſelves to a greater in future, but 
. 1 yg oot are they flatter am eee 

A- - "Congreſs. *:Reſolved; Thick toonninhate effevembe 16, 


Gat inquire into the conduct of the Bririſh and 
Heſſian 
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2777. » He eee 
and mariners in the ſervice of the United States, and 
any other perſons, inhabitants of theſe- Rates, in their 
poſſeſſion, as priſoners of war, or otherwiſe, and alſo 
into the conduct of the ſaid generals and officers, and 
the troops under their command toward the ſubjects of 
theſe ſtates and their property, more eſpecially of the 
ſtates of New York and New Jerſey. This committee 
army, which: have been too frequent and notorious, 
The very orders of gen. Howe have not been fafficiently 
guarded for the preventing of abuſes. When the ſ enemy 
fled from their eantontnents in the Jerſeys, his orders to 
col. Danop fell into the hands of the Americans: they 
expreſſed. that all ſalted and meal ꝓroviſions, which 
may be judged to exceed the quantity necdſfary-for the 
ſubſiſtence of an ordinary family; ſhall be conſidered 23 
a magazine of the — creep on 
| — to the troops as à ſaving far the public 
When the royal army entered the Jerſeys, e 
W pretty generally; remained in their houſes, and 
many thouſands received printed protections; ſigned by 
order of the commander in| chief. But neither the pro- 
clamation of the cornmiſſioners, nor protections, ſaved 
the people from plunder any more ſhan from inſult. 
Their property was taken or deſtroyed wichaut diſtinction 
of perſons. - They ſhowed- their protections: Heſſians 
could not read them, and yyould not underſtand them; 
and the Britiſh ſoldiers ought they had as good 4 
right to a ſhare of booty as the Heſſians. The loyaliſts 


+. were-plindered even at New Vork. Gen. De Heiſter 


may be pronounced the arch-plupderer Ale aero 
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the houſt lie lived in at New York to public ſale; though £777" 
the property of u very loyal ſubject, vho had volurtarity 
and hoſpitably accommodated him wick it. The goods 
of others, ſuffering reſtraint or impriſonment among the 
Americans, were fold by auction. The carriages of 
gentlemen of the firſt rank were ſeized; their artns de- 
faced, and che plunderet's arms blazoned in their place; 
and this too by Britifly '6fficers. Diſebntents and mur- 
murs increaſec every hour at the licentious ravages of 
the foldfery;"-'both Britiſh and foreigners, who were 
ſharniefully' pertnitted; with unrelenting hand: to pillage 
friend arid foe in che Jerſeys . Neither age, nor Ib, 
was ſpared. Indiſcrimigate ruin attended every perſon 
they met with. Infants, children, old men and men, 
were leſt im their ſhirts, without a blanket to cover then, 
under the dhelemeney of winter. Every kind of furniz 
ture Ms deſtroyed and burnt; windows and doors were 
broken eo pieces 3 in ſhort, the houſes were left unin- 
habitable; and the people without proviſions; for every 
horſe,” cow, ox, and fowl,” was carried off. Horrid de- 
predativns and! abuſes were committed by chat part f 
the arthy;' Which was ſtattonied at or near Pennytown. = 
Site Foutlg women fed to the woods to avoid the 
brutlfth bf the' folditrs ; and were there ſeized and car- 
ried off. One man had the cruel mortification to have 


W child of ten years): raviſhed. - 
Andthet! girk of 
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taken from her father!s 
houſe, cartied to n Barn about à tile off, there diſho- 
nored, und aſterward abuſed by five others. A moſt 
reſpekta die gentleman; In the neighbourtibod#'sf Wood. 
bridge, I ——— hrieks of a moſt 
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1777. Jovely daughter: he found a Britiſh officer in the act of 
violating her, and inftantly put him to death. Two 
other officers ruſhed in with their fuſes, and fired two 
balls into the father, who was "wacſer as 
wounds the beginning of January“. 
"Theſe enotmities, though bee erase in a 
time of uur by the military, unleſs reſtrained by the 
ſevereſt diſcipline, ſo exaſperated the people of the 
Jenſcys, that they flew to arms immediately upon the 
army's hurrying from Trenton ; and forming themſelves 
into parties; they way laid the men, and cut them off as 
they had opportunity. The militia collected. The 
Amerlrans in a few days over - ran the Jerſeys. The enemy 
was forced from Woodbridge. Gen, Maxwell ſurpriſed 
Elizabeth Town; and took near 100 priſoners; with a 
quantity 'of baggage. Netgark. was abandoned. The 
royal troops were confined to the narrow compaſs of 
Brunſwick and Amboy; both holding an open communi- 
cation with New Vork by water. They could not even 
ſtir out to forage but in large parties, which ſeldom re- 


Jan. turned without loſs. Gen. Dickinſon, with about 400 
20. militia and go of the Pennſylvania riflemen, defeated 


near Somerſet Court-hooſe, on Millſtone river, a foraging 
party of the enemy of equal number; and took 40 
waggons, upward of 100 horſes, beſide ſheep and catele 
which they had collected. They retreated «With ſuch 


precipitation, that he could malte only nine, priſoners ; 
but chey were obſerved to carry off many dead and 
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deep, and gave the enemy fo ſevere a charge, that al- 1777. 
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though ſupported by three field pieces, they gave way, 
and left their convoy, 

The whole country was now W hoſtile to the 
Britiſh army. Sufferers of all parties roſe as one man 
to revenge their perſonal injuries and particular oppreſ- 
ſions, and were the moſt bitter and determined ene- 
mies. They who were incapable of bearing arms, ated 
3s ſpies ; and kept a continual watch, fo that not the 
ſmalleſt motion could be made by the royaliſts, without 
its being diſcovered, before it could produce the 1n- 
tended effect. This hoſtile ſpirit was encouraged by a 
proclamation of gen. Waſhington ; which commands 
erery perſon having ſubſcribed the declaration of fidelity 
to Great Britain, taken the oaths of allegiance, and ac- 
cepted protections and certificates from the commiſſion- 
ers, to deliver up the ſame, and take the oath of allegi- 
ance to the United States of America. Ir grants how- 
ever, full liberty to all ſuch as prefer the intereſt and 
protection of Great Britain to the freedom. and happineſs 
of their country, forthwith, to withdraw themſelves and 
families within the enemy's lines. But it declares, that 
al who neglect or refuſe. to comply with the order, 
vithin thirty days from the date, will be deemed adhe- 
rents to. the king of Great Britain, and treated, as com- 
mon enemies to theſe. American States. Some days 
before the proclamation was iſſued, a number of the 
Pennſylvania militia, having ſerved the time fixed upon, 
vete deſirous of returning, which was complied with; 
ad the general took the earlieſt opportunity of return- 
ing his moſt hearty thanks to thoſe brave men, ho in 
ke molt. inclement ſeaſon, of the year nobly ſtepped 
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1777. forth in defence of their country. He alſo acknow. 
tedged with pleafure the ſignal ſervices done by the 
b ſaid militia; and with additional ſatisfaction, the good 
| fervides of thoſe battalions, who determined to remain 
| with hitn after the expiration of their times of ſervice. 
| The militia of Pennſylvania are not only entitled to the 
kearty thanks of the commander in chief, but of the 
United States; for greatly through their inſtrumencality, 
the Jerſeys have been nearly recovered, and a victorious 
and ſuperior army been reduced to act upon the defen- 
five, 4s well as Philadelphia faved, and Pennſylvania 
ſtecd froth danger. Nor will gratitude forget the ſhare 
which gen. MiMin had in exciting them to riſe in favor 
of public libetty. . 

Toward the end of January « plan was formed for 
taking Fort Independence, near Kingfbridge, and by fo 
doing to obtain à paſſage into New York ifland. About 
4560 militia of the Maffachuſerts, Connecticut, and 
New Yotk fates,” in four divifions, under generals 
Heath, Wooſter, Parſons, and Lincoln, were deſtined MW, 
tot the ſervice. Gen. Heath was commander in chief. wi 
They marched, the diviſion under Heath from White Ml, 
Plains under Wooſter and Parſons from New Rochelle n 
and under "Lincoln froth toward Turry-town. All dt 
mer on the heights about and near Kingfbridge. The Ml, 
fort had bur z trifling garriſon, which could: have made b 
no cffedtual reſiſtince, had a vigorous puſh been inſtantly 
made; and the men were in fpirits for the attempt. la 
this way only could it be carried, was defence attempt. 
ed, as the Americans had no other artillery chan three 
fell! pieces. Wich theſe they fired a number of ſos 


4 e or à hundred Hefſigns, and a few light horſe, 
3 who 
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«ho collected on the other fide of Haerlem river; the 1777. 


Heſſians were thrown into a momentary confuſion, but 
ſoon formed again. Gen. Heath demanded-/a ſurrender 
of the fort, and threatened in cafe of non-compliance. 
The threat was difregarded. The troops were employed 


ſtores that had been in the poſſeſſion of the enemy, till 
more artillery ſhould arrive from Perk's-kill, which a 
council of war had agreed to ſend for. About nine days 
from the firſt appearance of the Americans before the” 
fort, the artillery came to hand, and conſiſted of one: 
braſs 24 pounder, and two howitzers. The twenty-four: 
pounder was fired twice, when the carriage broke; and 
a few ſhells were thrown without any execution. A 
great uthber of teams were then employed in carrying 
off forage; &c. The enemy, who had been reinforced 
during theſe” delays, ſallied out, Bur were repulſed : 
ſoon after,” the Americans retired, upon à teport th 
ſome ſhips were gone up the North river. Gen. Heath's 
conduct was cenfured by men of ſenſe and judgment, 


vith ſo much caution, that the army was diſappointed, 
ind in fore degree diſgraced. His fummons, as he did 
not fulfil his threats, was idle and farcical, and tended 
to bring upon all of them the ridicule of their enetics. 
The Americans ſuffered much from the weather, and 
bot leſs from the failure of the expedition. Many of 
den ancien erte the North Nn an Pi, 
bo Morriſtown. 

About the time this fruitleſs expedition cornriienced; 
ad three days before gen. Waſhington's proclamation, 
Wr prevalent among the Ame- 
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chiefly in picking up tories, and in foraging and taking 
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who were with him on the expedition. It was fraught . 
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_ 1777-rican troops, that His excellency had it inſerted in gene- 
ral orders The general prohibits, both in the militia 
and continental troops, in the moſt poſitive terms, the 
infamous practices of plundering the inhabitants, under 
the ſpecious pretence of their being tories.” It is our 
buſineſs to give protection and ſupport to the poor dil. 
treſſed inhabitants, not to multiply and increaſe their 
calamities. After this order, any officer found plun- 
dering the inhabitants under the pretence of their being 
tories, may expect to be puniſhed in the ſevereſt man- 
ner. The adjutant general to furniſh the commanding 

* officer of each diviſion with a copy of theſe orders, who 
is to circulate copies among his troops immediately.” 
You will regret,” that while the Britiſh and Heſſians 
plunder the Americans, upon the-plea of their being re- 
bels; theſe ſhould plunder their own countrymen upon 
the, plea of their being tories. Humanity and good 
ſenſe ſhould dictate a different line of conduct, from a 
belief, that men of oppoſite ſentiments may act conſci- M- 
.Fntiguſly, while taking contrary parts in a civil conteſt. | 
Near upon 2000 of the Britiſh went on a foraging i 

Sy 2 party from Amboy. They attacked the American guard 
and drove them five or ſix miles. When the latter were 
- reinforced by gen. Maxwell, with about 1400 men, | 
chiefly militia, the others retreated with ſuch precipita- £ 
5 tion, as to be able to return but two fires, and left be- " 
- hind them fix of their men priſoners and two dead. Thu b 
are the troops under lord Cornwallis watched, ſtraitened i " 
and obliged to undergo the hardſhips of à moſt ſevere 

_ apd unremitting duty ; though he has been {trengthenec 
by a brigade of Britiſh, and ſome companies of grena 
dies and light 1 * Rhode Iſland.” The mw 
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for theſe" troops was ſent to lord Percy, gen. Clinton 1777. 
being gone to England. Lord Perey did not immedi- 
ately comply ; but returned for anſwer, that the enemy 
were collecting a large force near Providence, of which 
circumſtance he ſuppoſed gen. Howe was unacquainted}; 
that he thought it his duty to repreſent this matter, and 
to add, that he apprehended it would be dangerous to 
the ſervice there, to ſend away ſo large a corps. Get. 
Howe replied, that lord Percy knew the conſequence of 
diſobedience of orders, trial by court martial, and cer- 
rain ſentence of being broke; but that he was inclined 
to-ſhow his lordſhip all the indulgence that his ſervices 
deſerved, at the ſame time he inſiſted upon his orders 
being punctually obeyed. His lordſhip's feelings have 
been ſo hurt by this reply, that it is apprehended, he 
will not remain long in a ſituation that ſubjects him to 
gen. Howe. 

The American recruiting ſervice went on ae 
edly. The returns which gen. Waſhington received 
from different quarters, were of ſo extraordinary a na- 
ture, that he ſuſpected the moſt abominable fraud and 
embezzlement of the public money. The accounts of 
deſertion almoſt ſurpaſſed belief, and afforded him the 
higheſt probability, that officers were tempred, by the 
great bounty allowed, to exhibit a number of pretended 
recruits, that were never in reality inliſted. But the evil 
he complained of, was owing greatly to the prevailing 
method of inliſting men, viz. the paying of them the 
bounty, and then ſuffering them to ramble about the 
country, by which means they inliſted with half a dozen 
officers. | Inſtead of being formidable by the middle of Mar. 
* he wrote, © After the fifteenth, when gen. Lin- 

6 Ee 3 coln's 
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en mihi leave us, we ſhall only have the remain; 
of: the five Virginie regiments, who do pot amount al. 
together to more than five or fix hundred men, and tuo 
of the other continental battalions very weak. The ref 
af 6ur army is compoſed of ſmall parties of milicia from 
chis ſtate and Peanſylvanis: and little dependence can 
he put upon the militia, as they come and go when they 
Þleaſe. If the enemy do not move, it will be a miracle: 
hothing but ignorance of our numbers, and ſituation, 
£49 protect us. He has ſince owned, that during the lat- 
ter part of this laſt winter, he and his army have remained 
At the mercy of the royal troops, with ſometimes ſcarcely 
:3 fufcient body of men to mount the ordinary guards, 
Jable eyery moment to be diſſipated, if the enemy had 
only thought proper to march againſt them. The gee 
neral's whole force, including militia, at Morriſtown 
and the ſeveral out-poſts, amounted often to not more 
than 1500 men! and it has been aſſerted, upon appa- 
ently good authority, that he repeatedly could not mul- 
ter more at Morriſtown than between three and four hun- 
dred. In writing officially upon the ſubject to the go- 
vernor and council of Connecticut, the repreſentation 
he gave of affairs, drew tears from the eyes of thoſe 
ho heard the letter read. While gen, Waſhington was 
d this low ebb with his army, gentlemen of five thou- 
ſand pounds fortune or more, and many others who were 
men of ſubſtanoe, though not equal to that, did duty 
rn ar hs doors and elſewhere.  _ 
: Though gen. Howe made 90 capital ſucke at the 
r chief of the Americans; yet he concert- 
dd an peratiog againſt the | poſt which gen. M- Dougal 
| n aud whore 8 canſiderable quantity of provi- 
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ſons and ſtores was depgliged. , A detachment of gap 7 


men under col. Bird, was compyed hy the Brune fri- 
gate to Peck gekill, near fifty miles from New York. 


They landed on the 23d of March. © As che general had Mar. 


but 250 men fit for duty, inſtead of 600 Yo guard the 
place, which lay in a. bottom and was-not tennble, he 
fred the principal ſtore-houſes, and then quitted the 


23% 


town in order to occupy the · important paſs through the 


highlands on the caſt ſide. of the river, about two miles 
and a half diſtant. The fire rendered uſeleſs the only 
wharf where it was practicable to embark the remain · 
ing ſtores in convenient time, which made it expedient 
to deſtroy the greater part. Col. Bird having done it, 


and hearing a reinforcement was expected by the Ame - 


ricans, re- embarked the ſame day. The loſs of rum, 
molaſſes, flour, biſcuit, pork, beef,. wheat, oats, hay, tal- 
low, iron pots, camp kettles, canteens, - bowls, nails, 
waggons and carts, barracks, ſtore-houſes, ſloops and 
petiaugers laden with proviſions, was very conſiderable, 
far beyond what was given out by the Americans, though 


expectations of gen. Howe. Gen. Waſhington had re- 


peatedly guarded the commiſſary againſt ſuffering any 
large quantities of proviſions to lie near the water, in 


' not of that importance and magnitude, as to anſwer che 


ſuch places as were acceſſable to the Fan 


but he had not been properly attended to. 

The want of muſſcets tee a d in Hemm, 
ing the new troops from the Muſſachuſetts: but many 
of the militia from that ſtate were perſuaded to remain 
at Morriſtown for ſome; weeks longer than the Med 
ume of ſervice, Fifteen hundred of the new troops would 
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1777.could-not- ſupply them with arms. - The perplexity oc. 
caſioned by this eireumſtance was however of ſhort con- 
tinuance. On the day of its commencement, or the 
| following, a veſſel of fourteen guns from France arrived 
_ at'Portſmovuth with 364 caſes, containing 11,987 ſtand: 
ſhe- had alſo on board a thouſand barrels of powder, 
11,000 gun-flints, 48 bales of woollens, and a ſmall 
quantity- of handkerchiefs, cottons, linens, and other ar. 
_ ticles, Congreſs were under a ſimilar diſtreſs with the 
Maſſachuſetts general court, as to the procuring of arms 
fon gen Waſhington's army: but obtained a fimilar re- 
lief, by the arrival of a veſſel, with 10,000 ſtand, be. 
fide 2 great number of gun locks. Theſe ſeaſonable 
arrivals will furniſh an ample ſupply of arms: the main 
difficulty will now be to get men to uſe them. Doctor 
Franklin arrived at Nantz the 13th of December. 
The brilliancy of the ſucceſſes, which have attended 
the American arms fince laſt Chriſtmas, and their moſt 
happy conſequences in changing the complexion of the 
times, muſt raiſe the character of gen. Waſhington as 
highly in Europe as it has done in America; and may 
lead ſanguine ſpirits, who are ſtrangers to the real cir- 
cumſtances of the country, to imagine that he will foon 
be able to drive all before him; but it will require his 
utmoſt abilities to act in ſo defenſive a manner, as to ſe- 
cure himſelf from injury, and at the ſame time fruſtrate 
the offenſive plans of the enemy. He is indeed to have 
the aſſiſtance of a body of cavalry, which 1 er 
conſiderable advantage. 

- You will ſcarce think it beneath e that when 
ee een had poſſeſſed themſelves of the Jerſeys, 
and the American affairs were at the loweſt ebb, there 
re 12 was 


[ 
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was not 1 ſingle ſtite, or: vapital ton ort vſty, (if not 1577. 
wholly in the power of the enemy) chat marie advances 
toward ſubmiſſiom. But in the month of January, the 
tories roſe to à great head, in the counties of Somerſet 
and Worceſter, in the ſtate of Maryland; ſo thar inthe 
beginning of February, the congreſs were obliged to em- 
ploy ſeveral . battalions (before they could march forward 
to join gen. Waſhington)" in ſuppreſſing the inſurgents. 

Committees, from the four New England ſtates, had 
a meeting ; ſince which their proceedings wete laid: be- 
fore congreſs ;* and the laſt have reſolved, “ Thar that Feb. 
plan for regulating the price of labor, of m px 
and internal produce within thoſe ſtates, and of goods 
imported from foreign parts, except military ſtores; be 
referred to the conſideration of the other United States; 
and that tbe recommended to them to adopt ſuch mea- 
ſures, as they ſhall think moſt expedient to remedy the 
evils occaſioned. by the preſent fluctuating and exorbis 
tant prices of the articles aforeſaid : That ſor this pur- 
poſe it be recommended to the legiſlatures, or in their 
receſs, to the executive powers of the ſtates of New 
York, New Jerſey, Pennſylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
and Virginia, to appoint commiſſioners to meet at York- 
town in Pennſylvania, on the third Monday in March 
next, to conſider of and form a ſyſtem of regulation 
adapted to thoſe ſtates, to be laid before the reſpective 
legiſlatures of each ſtate, for their approbation : That 
for the like purpoſe, it be recommended to the legiſla- 
tures, or executive powers in the receſs of the legiſla- 
tures of the ſtates of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Georgia, to appoint commiſſioners to meet at Charlei- 
n 

J next.“ 
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1777: next.” Some of the New England "ſtates had paſſed 


Feb. 
I 27. 
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acts ſor regulating prices, before theſe reſolutions. 
On the 27th congreſs adjourned to meet at Philadel- 
phia the following Wedneſday. Before adjourning they 
recommended to the ſeveral ſtates, the paſling of lay 
to put a ſtop to the diſtilling of grain. 4 

Congreſs having diſmiſſed doctor Samuel Stringer, 
director of the hoſpital in the northern department of 
the army, (at the ſame time they diſmiſſed Dr. Morgan) 
gen. Schuyler took offence at it, and expreſſed himſelf 


unguardedly in ſome of his official letters: upon that 
it vas © Reſolved, That as congreſs proceeded to the 


diſmiſſion of doctor Stringer, upon reaſons ſatisfaftory 


to themſelves, gen. Schuyler ought to have known it to 


be his duty to have acquieſced therein: That the ſug- 
geſtion in gen. Schuyler's letter to congreſs, that it was 
2 compliment due to him to have betn adviſed of the 
reaſons of doctor Stringer's diſmiſſion, is highly deroga- 
tory to the honor of congreſs ;- and that the preſident 


be defired to acquaint gen. Schuyler, that it is expected 
his letters for the future, be written in a ſtyle more ſuit- 


able to the dignity of the repreſentative body of theſe 
free and independent ſtates, and to his own character as 
their officer :—Reſolved, That it is altogether i Improper 
and inconſiſtent with the dignity of this congreſs, to in- 
cerfere” in diſputes ſubſiſting among the officers of the 
army, which ought to be ſettled, unleſs they can be 
atherwiſe/ accommodated, in a court martial, agreeable 
to the rules of the army; and that the expreſion in gen, 
Schuyter's' letter of the fourth of February —” That 
he confidently expected congreſs would have done him 
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which he humbly conceives they ought to have done“ 1772. 
—vwere to ſay the leaſt, ill- dviſed and highly indecent.” 
_'* Refolyed, That gen. Waſhipgion be informed, that 24- 
it never. was the-intention of congreſs, that he ſhould 
be bound by the. majority of voices in a council of war 
contrary to his own. judgment: That the commander 
in chief in every department be made acquainted, that 
though he may conſult the general officers under him, 
yet he is not bound by their opinion; but ought finally 
to direct every meaſure according to his own judgment.” 
In the month of January, gen. Howe diſcharged all 
the privates, who were priſoners in New Vork. Great 
complaints are made of the horrid uſage the Americans 
met with after they were captured. The garriſon of 
Fort Waſhingten ſurrendered by capitulation to gen. 
Howe the 16th. of November. The terms were, that 
the fort ſhould be ſurrendered, the troops be conſidered 
priſoners of war, and that the American officers ſhould 
keep their baggage and fide arms, Theſe articles were 
ſigned and afterward publiſhed in the New Tork papers. 
Major Otho Holland Williams, of Rawlings's rifle re- 
giment, in doing his duty that day, unfortunately fell 
into the hands of the enemy. The haughty, imperious 
deportment of the officers, and the inſolent ſcurrility of 
the ſoldiers of the Britiſh army, ſoon difpelled his hopes 
of being treated with lenity. Many of the American 
officers were plundered of their baggage, and robbed of 
their ſide arms, hats, cockades, &c. and otherwiſe-grofaly 
third day) put on board the Baltic-merebant, an hoſpi- 
tal ſhip, then lying in che Sound. The wretchednefs 
of his ſituation was in ſorne degree alleviated, by a ſmall 
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1757, Pittanee of pork and parſnip, which à good. natured 


ſailor ſpared him from his own meſs. + The fourth day 
of their captivity, Rawlings, Hanſon, M*Intire and him- 
dirt cart, and dragged through the city of New York, 
as objects of derifion, reviled as rebels; and treated with 
the utmoſt contempt. From the cart they were ſet down 
at the door of an old ate houſe (the remains of Ham. 
den Hall) near Bridewell, which, becauſe of the open; 
neß and filthineſs of the place, he had a'few motiths 
before refuſed as barracks for his privates; bot now was 
willing to accept for himſelf and friends, in hopes of 
finding an intermiſſion of the farigue and perſecution 
they had perpetually ſuffered. Some proviſions were 
iſted to the priſoners in the afternoon of that day, what 
quantity he could not declare,” but it was of the worſt 
quality he ever, till then, faw made uſe oſ. He was in- 
formed the allowance conſiſted of fix ounces of pork, 
one pound of biſcuit, and ſome peas per day for each 
man, and two buſhels and a half oſ ſea- coal per week 
for the officers to each fire place. Theſe were: admitted 
on parole; ad- lived generally in waſte houſes, Tbe 
priwates in the coldeſt ſeaſon of the year were cloſe con- 
fined in churches, fugar houſes, and other open build- 
ings (which admitted. all kinds of weather) and conſe- 
qvently were ſubjected to the ſevereſt kind of perſecu- 
tien that ever unfortunate: captives” ſuffered. Officers 
vere inſulted, and often ſtruck for attempting to afford 
ſome of the miſerable privates à ſmall relief. In about 
three weeks he was able to walk, ard was himſelf a wit- 
neſs of the extreme vretehedneſs his countrymen ſuf⸗ 

fered, + He could.not.deſeribe their. miley... Their con- 
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{irutions:were not equal to the rigor of the treatment 2373. 
they received, and the conſequence was the death. of 
many hundredꝭ The officers were not allowed to take 
muſter rolls, nor even to viſit their men, fo. that it was 
unpofſible-to aſcertain the numbers that periſned z but 
from-frequent reports and his own obſervations, he ve- 
nly believed; as well as had heard many officers give it 
a5 their opinion, that not leſs than fifteen hundred pri- 
ſoners periſned in the courſe of a few; weeks in the city 
of New York, and that this. dreadful mortality was pru- 
If they computed too largely, it muſt be aſcribed to che 
ſhocking brutal manner of treating the dead bodies, and 
ſufferings.” When the king's commiſſary of priſoners 
intimated to ſome of the American officers, gen. Howe's 
intentiori of ſending the privates home on parole, they 
all earneſtly deſired it; a paper was ſigned expreſſing 
that deſire: the reaſon for ſigning was, they well knew 
the effects of a longer confinement, - and the great num- 
bers chat died when'on parole juſtified their pretenſions ao 
that knowledge. In January almoſt all the officers were 
ſent to Long Ifland on parole, and there billared.gn 
the inhabitants at two dollars per week! . 

The filth in the churches (in eee Hans) 
was beyond deſeription. Seven dead have been ſeen in 
one of them, at the ſame time, lying among the excre- 
ments of their bodies. The Britiſh ſoldiers were full of 
their low and inſulting jokes on thoſe occaſions, bat-leſs 
N chan the tories. The proviſion dealt up eo 
 * The major letter to col. Harriſon, one ef gen” Walkingiin's 


ſcretarin, after being exchanged For niajot Ahe _ 
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1777+ the prifoners was notſufficient for the ſupport of liſe; and 
was deficient in quantity, more fo in quality. The bread 
was" loathſome and not fit to be eaten, and was thought 
to have been condemned. The allowance of meat was 
triſling, and of the baſeſt ſort: The conſequence was, 

a ſuſpicion of a premeditated and fyſtematical plan to 

- deſtroy the youths of the land, thereby to deter the 

country. The integrity of theſe" ſuffering priſoners was 

hardly credible. Hundreds ſubmitted to death, rather 
than inliſt in the Britiſh ſervice; which they were moſt 
generally preſſed to do. It was the opinion of the Ame- 
rican officers, that Gen. Howe- perfectly underſtood the 
condition of the private ſoldiers; and they from thence 
argued, that it was exactly ſuch as he and his council 
had deviſed. Aſter gen. Waſhington's ſucceſs in the 
Jerſeys, the obduracy and male valence of the royaliſts 
ſubſided in ſome meaſure. The ſurviving priſoners were 
ordered to be ſent out for an exchange: hut ſeveral of 
them fell dowi dead in . 
walk to the veſſels*. - - 

h General Waſhington wrote to — be. 
r It is a fact not to be queſtioned; 
that the uſage of our priſoners while in your poſſeſſion⸗ 
the privates at leaſt, was ſuch as could not be juſtified. 
This was proclaimed by che concurrent teſtimony of all 
who came out. Their appearance ſanctified che aſſer- 
tion, and melancholy experience in the ſpecdy death of 
a latge part of them, ſtamped it with infallible certainty.” 
The cruel treatment of the las _ ane 


| „ Seo col, Allen's biin, and alſo = hoo. William 5 


Draytoh's. fitblication at Philadelphia, OR. 24, 5 5, apo 
| | the commiſſioners Carliſle; Clinton, and Eden- | p 
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of converſation among ſome officers, captured by Sir Guy 1777. 
Carleton, gen. Partons, who was of the company, ſaid 
« ] am very glad of it,” They expreſſed their aſto- 
niſnmem, and deſired him to explain /himfelf. He thus 
addreſſed them, *© You have been taken by gen, Carleton, 
and he has uſed you: with great humanity, would you 
de inckned to fight againſt him? The anſwet ws, 
MW. it So added Parſons, would it have been, had 
the troops taken by Howe been treated in like manners 
but now through this crutlty:we ſhall get another army. 
The \ honorable» VW illiatrs Smith eſq; now at Haver- 
fraw, learning how the Britifie uſed the priſoners and 
concluding it would operate to that end by enraging the 
Americans; applied ro the committee of the New York 
ſtare, for leave to go into the city, and remonſtratt 
vith the-Britiſh upon ſuch cruel treatment, which he 
doubted not hut that he- ſhould put a ſtop to. Tl 
committees however, either from knowing what effect 
the cruelties would have in ſtrengthening the oppoſition 
0 Britain, or from jealouſies of his being, in ſome other 
way, of diſſervice to the American cauſe, or from: theſe 
united, would not grant has requeſt. Gen. Gates has 
been repeatedly heard to ſay to the following purpart—— 
Had gen. Howe ſeen to it, that the priſoners, and 
Jerſey inhabitants, when ſubdued, were treated with as 
much humanity and kindneſs as Sir Guy Carleton ex- 
„ eee it would have been all up 
————— Ae ede e u. 
dians of the fix nations, and theit brethren on the Suſe 
quehanna, have had repeated meetings with them. _ 
WM... Race ofa (Julia of Cds. 
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treaty at Fort Stanwix ; and obſerved, that by the agree- 
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had one the laſt Auguſt at the German Flatts; when 
Adam, an Oghuaga Sachem, made mention of the line 
that was ſettled between the Indians and whites at the 


ment the whites were not to-encroach upon their lands; 
but that of late ſome of the white people had made en- 
croachments by ſurveying their hunting grounds, cloſe 
to conſider it, and hoped for redreſs. They aſſured the 
Indians, that the great council at Philadelphia would 
effeQually put a ſtop to fuch wicked practices, and pu- 
niſh every perſon that ſhould offend againſt their orders. 
If any perſons (ſay they) ſhall come upon your lands, 
we defire you will immediately bring them to the mini- 


fer, that he may write down their names and inform us 


of it, and then we ſhall irrimediately proceed againſt 


them. Brothers, you may all reſt aſſured, that no white 


people will be ſuffered to paſs the line ſettled at Fort 
Stanwix ; for although that agreement was made with 
the king, yet as you are ſatisfied with it, we ſhall take 
care that it is complied with. Since then, ſome of the 
Indians have complained of a number of people, who 


have gone over the line, and ſettled on the weſt branch 


of the Suſquehanna, contrary to the Fort Stanwix treaty ; 
and threatened they would not ſuffer them to ſtay. The 


people have not any legal claim to the ground in the 
opinlon of the commiſſioners; who ſuppoſe that col. 


Butler, upon coming to Niagara, ſeized upon this affair 


2 a ſit inſtrument to ſoment a difference. But the dif- 


ference, it is hoped, will be prevented by a late treaty 


at Eaſton, which ended February the | ſixth: to mutual 


 fatisfaQtion. . The commulſioners fay, © We, remember 


the 
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che'agreemchc at Fort Stanwix. Our people ought not 1777. 
to have bought," and your people not to have fold lands 
contrary to the former agreement; We blame both. 
We will tell this matter to congreſs,” who will inquire, 
and not ſuffer the old agreement to be broken by any 
of their people. They will call the intruders back, and i 
do ſtrict juſtice to both ſides. The Indians ſeemingly ; 
mean to adhere ſteadily to their engagements of neu- 
rality ; and abſolutely proteſt againſt either the enemy 
marching through Their country by way of Niagara, to 
attack the vited mates n 
ing that way fo agack tlieir enemy. 

The Americans were not in 4 500 their 
naval haſti lities at a diſtance from their own coaſts till 
late in the laſt year. That eircumſtance however; was 
of no, gtrat diſadvantage, by reaſon of an unexpected 
occurrences; The diſcovery of an intended conſpiracy! | 
among the negroes of Jamaica, detained the fleet till af- | 
ter the cuſtomary time ot ſailing. Through this deten- | 
tion, it failed at à ſeaſon that was accompanied with ; 
much tempeſtuous weather, which ſcattered the ſhips,” | 
and expaſed-them-to. ſuch American cruiſers, as lay in | 
wait for then in the latitudes through which they were | 
to paſs in their voyage homeward. Fhe conſequence 
was, that many of them were talten by the American 
privateets. The trade from the other iſlands ſuffered: 
proportionably; ſo that by the cloſe of the year; the Bri=- 
tiſh loſs in captores, - excluſive of tranſports and governs 
ment ftore-ſhips, was conſiderably higher than a million 
ry WY fierling,”'- Phe privateers were at no difficulty as to the 
al Wl dipofal of their prizes. The ports of France and Spain, 
er IE were open to them, both in Euròpe 
j Vor. II. EF 
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and in their American dominions. In the laſt the cap- 
tors ſold them openly, without any colour of diſguiſc. 
On remonſtrances from the Britiſh court, a little more 
decorum was obſerved in Europe, and a check given 
to the avowed ſale of them; for a while they were obliged 
to quit the harbours, and were purchaſed at the entrance, 
or in the offing. But in the Weſt India Iſlands the 
real inclinations of the French were undiſguiſed. The) 
not only purchaſed the prizes as faſt as they could be 
brought into port: they moreover fitted out privateers, 
under American colours and commiſſions, and with a 
few American ſeamen on board (at times probably not 
any) carried on a war upon the Brityh commerce. 
Though many have been the captures made by the 
ſhips and armed veſſels of the Britiſh navy, they have 
not counterbalanced, either in number or value, thoſe 
taken by the Americans from Great Britain. Several 
of them indeed were laden with flour, and other articles 
for the trade of the Weſt Indies; and fo proved a timely 
relief to the Britiſh iſlands, which were ſuffering much, 
through the deprivation; they lay under, of thole various 
ſupplies with which they had been before furniſhed from 


the American continent. 


The-miviſteridliſts at New York will. undoubtedly 


apt the nation with accounts of the thouſands, who 


Have formed themſelves into military corps under tic 


_ auſpices of gen. Sir William Howe, as he is now to be 
ſtiled fromm the honor conferred, upon him, for his ſuc- 


ceſs on Long Iſland. But when the campaign comes 
to be opened by Sir William, you will find that they 


are reduced to hundreds; and that che acquiſition of 


ſcrength derived from the country, whatever flattering 
£4 12 appear- 


ey 
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appearance it may have upon paper, is no wiſe anſwer» 1577, 
able to the report. Gov. Tryon may parade in black 
and white before lord George Germain, with, his two 
thouſand nine hundred and ſeventy inhabitants of New 
Vork, who have qualified by taking an oath. of allegi. 
ance and fidelity to his majeſty. By the aid of the 
mayor, he may increaſe them to three thouſand and 
twenty. He may add thoſe atteſted on Staten iſland and 
elſewhere, and make the whole amount to five thouſand 
ſix hundred men. He may alſo tell of the loyal inha- 
bitants of Queen's county, who have received eight 
hundred ſtand of arms, with demonſtrations of joy, and 
with a profeſſed. reſolution to uſe them in defence of the 
iſland. *, , But the ſervice they will be of to government, 

in the great American conteſt, will be next to nought. 

The Georgia repreſentatives, met in convention, una. 
nimouſly -agreed in a conſtitution for that ſtate, on the 
ach of February. r 


L R T T E R I.. 
London, June J. 1777. 


4 
Farm G. \ 


M* Sayer Fay lord Rochford, in the court 7 1776. 
Common Pleas, about this time twelvemonth, 
for illegal impriſonment; the jury granted him a thou- 


„See his letter publiſhed in the Gazette, and in the Remem- 
drancer, vol. V. p. 1. 
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7576. fand pound damiages, ſubject to the opinion of the 
court upon a point of law. Thus ended an affair, which 
in the commencement occaſioned a great buſtle among 
the people. 
An unaccountable indifference poſſeſſed the nation, 
through che laſt ſummer. When at length the Ameri- 
can cruiſers, not only ſcoured the Atlantic, but ſpread- 
ing « over the European ſeas, brought alarm and hoſtility 
to our doors—when the deſtruction which befell the 
homeward bound richly laden Weſt India fleets, poured 
equal ruin vpon the planters in the iſlands, and the mer- 
chants at home—even in that ſtate of public loſs and 
private diſtreſs, an unuſual phlegm prevailed, and the 
fame tranquil countenance was preſerved, by thoſe who 
had not yet partaken of the calamity. 
Adminiſtration had acquired ſuch an appearance of 
ſtability, as ſeemed to render them, for ſome conſider- 
able time to come, ſuperior to the frowns of fortune. 
Supported by an irreſiſtible majority in parliament, they 
were already armed with every power, which they were 
capable of deſiring for the eſtabliſhment of their Ame- 
rican ſyſtem. But the conduct of the French and Spa- 
niards gave them juſt cauſe of alarm. The French and 
Spaniſh miniſtry not only connived at the encourage- 
ment given to the American privateers, but filled the 
ports of both kingdoms, with ſuch indications as de- 
noted that objects of far higher and more dangerous 
importance were in contemplation. The naval prepa- 
rations carried on by the houſe of Bourbon, became at 
og. length ſo formidable, that ſixteen Britiſh ſhips of the 
25. line were ſuddenly put into commiſſion; and the uſual 
methods taken for manning them, by a very hot unex- 
pected 
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oreſs, and che opening of - houſes of rendezvous 1776: 


for ſuch ſeamen, as would enter voluntarily upan the 
proffered bounty. Some days after, a proclamation was 
iſſued for a general faſt through England and Wales, to 
be obſerved the 13th of December following. 

The' news of gen. Howe's ſucceſs on Long Iſland, 
gave the higheſt ſatisfaction to adminiſtration, and the 
ſtrongeſt hopes of the moſt deciſive good conſequences. 
The meſſenger of the operations had been but two 
days in London, before a title and badge of honor was 
beſtowed upon the general. 

On the laſt of October the ſeſſion of parliament was 
opened, The royal ſpeech ſeemed to breathe indigna- 
tion and reſentment againſt the people of America; and 
the receipt of aſſurances of amity from the ſeveral courts 
of Europe was ſtill acknowledged. When the addreſs 
of the houſe of commons in anſwer to it was produced, 
an amendment was moved for by lord John Cavendiſh, 
and ſupported by a ſpeech perhaps the moſt remarkable 
of any that had been delivered ſince the commencement 
of the troubles, for the freedom and pointedneſs with 
which it was expreſſed. It entered into a comprehen- 
five view of the conduct of the Britiſh miniſtry reſpect- 
ing America; and reproached them with the purſuit of 
ſchemes formed for the reduction and chaſtiſement of a 
party, ſuppoſed to conſiſt of ſome inconſiderate and fac - 
tious men, but which had, in the iſſue, driven thirteen 
large colonies into an open and armed reſiſtance; Every 


at of parliament, it ſaid, propoſed as a mean of pro- 


curing peace and ſubmiſſion, had proved, on the con- 


31s 


vary, a new cauſe of oppoſition and hoſtility, The na- 


ton was now almoſt inextricably involved in a bloody 
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the ſtrength of the Britiſh dominions, and to lay them 
open to the moſt deplorable calamities. No hearing 
had been given to the reiterated petitions of the colo- 
nies, nor any ground laid for a reconciliation, the 
commiſſioners nominated for the purpoſe of reſtoring 
peace, not being furniſhed with ſufficient powers to bring 
about fo defirable an end. Ir obſerved, that it muſt 
have been expected; that the American ſeamen and fiſher- 
men, being indiſeriminately prohibited from the-peace- 
able exerciſe of their occupations and declared open 


enemies, would betake themſelves to plunder, and wreak 


their vengeance on the commerce of Great Britain. 
Aſter a variety of other obſervations, it concluded with 
detlaring— We ſhould look with the utmoſt ſhame 
and horror, upon any events that would tend to break 
the ſpirit of any part of the Britiſn nation, and to bow 
them to an abject, unconditional ſubmiſton to any power 
whatſoever ; to annihilate their Hberties, and to ſubdue 
them to ſervile principles and paſſive habits, by the force 
of foreign mercenary artis; becauſe amidſt the exceſſes 
and abuſes which haye happened, we muſt reſpect the 
ſpirit and principles operating in theſe commotions. Our 
wiſh is to regulate, not to deſtroy them; for though dif- 
fering in forme circumſtances, thoſe very principles evi- 
dently bear fo exact an analogy wirt thoſe which fupport 
rhe moſt valuable part of our own conſtitution, that it 
is impoſſible, with any appearance- of Juſtice, to think 


of wholly extirpating them by the fward, in any part of 
the Britiſh dominions, without admining confequences, | 


and eftabliſhing precedents" the moſt dangerous to the 


boar of this OO” Beer Pro and con Toe- 
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ceded. It was the ſame in the houſe of lords, where 2778 
the royal ſpeech underwent a no leſs ſevere ſcrutiny, 
Since the declaration of independence, the debates \in 
parliament are leis jntereſting to the Americans than for- 
merly, brevity in the account of them will therefore be 
moſt acceptable. The oppoſition ſaid What can 
miniſters mean by affurances of friendly and pacific ſen- 
timents from” abroad ? Poor palicicians muſt they be, 
who depend upon fuck aſſurances, in the beſt of times, 
from thoſe quarters whence they now come. Old grudges 
are not ſo eaſily forgotten; and this nation has every 
thing do apprehend from thoſe to whomi it has done fo 
much miſchief in the laſt war. Reſentment and ambi- 
tion will go hand in hand upon this occaſion, and will 
not loſe fo fair an opportunity of revenge, as that which 
is opened by this fatal quarrel between Great Britain 
and her colonies. The preparations of thoſe powers 
who ſpeak ſo friendly a language are no fecret ; their 
partiality to the Americans ſhows their intentions to this 
country; their entouragement to the privateers, which 
are capturing the Britiſh merchanemen, is a ſufficient 
carneft of the deſigns that are uppermoſt in their coun- 
cls, and is but a prelude to what we are to expect, as 
ſoon as circumſtances have brought their plans to ma- 
turity, A war with the whole houſe of Bourbon, and 
perhaps with other powers, will be the inevitable conſe - 
quence of continuing hoſtilities in America; but ſuch a 
war at preſent, will no longer reſemble thoſe we have 
formerly waged with the princes of that family, Por- 
erful as they were at that time, they will Kill he much 
more formidable now that che ſtrength of America will 
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an inſtrument in the hands of our natural enemies, with 
which moſt effectually to diſtreſs the other. Impelled 
by theſe cogent reaſons, it is the duty of every man who 


feels them, to oppoſe an addreſs, approving of meaſures 


which muſt, if perſiſted in, terminate in calamities, that 
will give ſuch deadly wounds to Britain, as may prove 
incurable, and bring her to ſuch a ſtate of. debility, as 
will, from one of the. firſt powers in the world, reduce 
her to hold but a ſecondary - an. — 


nations. 
f Adaniniſiiation at ef ther afreſh No- 


thing is recommended by it, that tends to: oppreſs the 


Americans: no more is required of them than a return 


to the ſame obedience, which every other ſubject is 


bound to pay. Is it conſiſtent with the wiAom of the 


nation, to throw away the fruits of the infinite cares and 


expences it has beſtowed upon the colonies, while any 
hope remains of reclaiming them from their defection? 


To give them up, will be to reſign the wealth, the 


They cannot be employed upon a more critical and ne. 


ſtrength, and the importance of Great Britain: theſe are 
evidently at ſtake in the preſent conteſt ; ſhopld the iſſue 
of it be contrary to what is haped by all well wiſhers 


to. their country, its fall and degradation will be the ne- 


' ceflary' conſequence. The ſeaſon for arguing is over. 
The Americans have bid us defiance, and are become 
our enemies: the ſword is therefore to decide: it is now 


to be ſeen, whether we can reduce them to obedience by 


ſuperior force. It is time to aſſert our national dignity 
and ſupremacy; we are in full ſtrength and vigor; the 


reſources of the country are far from being exhauſted. 
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ceſfury occaſion than the preſent. The fucceſſes of the 1976, 
laſt campaign 4n-America, afford a well grounded-pro- 
ſpect of ſettling affairs to our - ſatisfaftion. A ſpirited 
proſecution of the buſineſs in hand will ſpeedily conchude 
it. Much is threatened from abroad, and great terrors - 
xe held out, and we are told that occaſion will be taken 
parable damage, But the prudence of government has 
fully obviated theſe objections. A ſufficient force is 
preparing to face all dangers at home ; and the proſpe- A 
rity of our arms abroad has, it is well known, caſt a | 
damp on all the partiſans of the Americans throughout 
Europe, However well they may wiſh them, the moſt 
inveterate of our foes will not venture. to engage in ſo 
diſtant a quarrel, until they ſee better ſigns of. its termi- 
nating to the advantage of our opponents. We are 
now in the career of victory; and it will betray weak- 
neſs to be driven out of it by mere apprehenſions. The 1 
people at large are now greatly alienated from the Ame- 1 
ricans ; however they might once have been inclined to 
favor them, they are full of reſentment at their late 
conduct, The declaration of oqependence has entirely 
altered their opinion of the coloniſts.” 

The concluſion of the debates was, the carrying. of 
the addreſs in the houſe of lords by 91 votes to 263 
and in the houſe of commons by 232 to 83. The de- 
claration of independence loſt the Americans many ad- 
vocates z but the great bulk of thoſe who had hitherto 
eſpouſed their -cauſe, dreaded the ſucceſs of miniſterial 
meaſyres againſt them, from an apprehenſion. of the 
danger which would reſult from it to the liberties. of 
ſus n. They were therefore, before; and after che 
| 8 opening 
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1976. opening of the ſeſſion, indefatigable in repreſenting the 


neceſſity” of putting an end co a diſpute, which they 
ee eee Baber hater the Briit 


arms did or did not prevail, 

A motion was made in the houſe of commons by lord 
Icke Cavendiſh for a reviſal of all thoſe acts by which 
the colonies thought ' themſelves aggrieved. It was 
grounded'on a paragraph in'the declaration of the com. 
miſffioners given at New Tork, the 1 9th of September, 
in which mention is made of “ the "king's being moſt 
graciouſly pleaſed to concur in the reviſal of all acts by 
which his ſubjects in the colonies may think themſelves 
aggrieved. The motion was oppoſed with great 
warmth; and in the ſequel of the debate, it was aſſerted 
by miniſtry, that until congreſs had” reſcinded the de- 
claration of independence, no treaty could be entered 


into With America.” Such an aſſertibn was ſeverely cen- 


fured by oppoſition, * as Being no leſs than a denunciz- 
tion of war, and all its calamities, unleſs the Americans 
implicitly admitted the principal point in litigation, 
withont any preliminary ſtipulation. The motion was 
rejected by a majority of 109 to 47. This rejection 
exaſperated the minority ſo violently, chat a part of them 
avowedly withdrew whenever any queſtions relating to 
America were propoſed, and from this period left the 
houſe to the full and undiſturbed poſſeffion of the ma- 


They juſtified this ſeceſſion, by alleging, that an at- 
tendance on theſe matters was nugatory ; the weight of 
numbers was irrefiſtible; and baffled all arguments. It 
was'a degrading office alway'to contend with a certainty 
of being defeated. There was a time when reaſoning 
ande 1 OY vn 
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vas liſtened to, and had its due influence; but as expe- 1776, 
rence had ſhown, that time was no more, it was wiſer | | 
to acquieſce in ſilence, than to undergo the fatigue of | 
 fruifleſs oppoſition,” The ſeaſ6n'was not yet come for 
the nation to be undeceived. It was the intereſt of ſo 
many to continue the deception, that it would laſt till 
m accumulation of calarnities had oppreſſed the publit 
ſo as to be felt by all degrees. Such amazing numbers 
yere benefited by the meaſures of miniſtry, that till de- | 
feats, diſappointments, and Toffes of every kind, had ; 
diſabled them from purſving their ſchemes any longer, | 
they were ſure of a ready ſupport from thoſe hom they | 
employed in their execution. For theſe reaſons they 
judged it necefſary to refufe their preſence to traiſaftions 
which they diſapproved, and could not hinder: but 
whenever they perceived that adverſity had, as ufual, 
opened the eyes of men, they would then come forth 
anew, and endeavour," if poſſible, to remedy the evils 
which ĩt was not at preſent in their power to prevent. | 
The ſtrength of miniſtry was tow fo deciſive, chat 1777- 
whatever was propoſed, was immediately approved, and 
carried without any oppoſition or debate. | 
A bill was brought in for granting letters of 4ingh 
and reprifals againft the Americans. This was followed 
by another to empower the crown to fecure fuch perſons 
23 were accuſed, or ſuſpected of high treaſon (com- 
mitted either in America or at fea) or of piracy. By 
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u. WM the provifions of this bill, they were Hable to be detained 

on cuſtody without bail or trial, white the la continued © 
It in force! it was reſerved foltly to the privy council, to | 
ty Smit Une eg Either; The majeſty was allo empowered . | 
ng by - 
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by warrant, to appoint one or more places of confine. 
ment within the realm, for the cuſtody of ſuch priſoners, 
This bill ſpread a general alarm through the metro. 


polis; and a petition was preſented by the city again 


it, condemning the meaſures propoſed in it, as violent 
and unconſtitutional, ſubverſive of the ſacred and fun. 
damental rights of the people, ſubjecting them to. the 
moſt cruel oppreſſion and bondage, and introductive of 
every ſpecies of miſchief and confuſion. The petition 
was ordered to lie upon the table ; but probably made 
way for the introduction of a proviſional clauſe, enacting 
«that no offences ſhall be conſtrued to be piracy within 
the meaning of the act, except acts of felony com- 
mitted on the ſhips and goods * e 
by perſons on the high ſeas. 

The bill however, did not paſs withour oppoſition an 
ſevere animadyerſion. It was ſaid, that it armed mi- 
niſters with an unconſtitutional and dangerous power. 
A mere pretended ſuſpicion or fooliſh credulity, in : 


' mercenary tool of a miniſterial-magiſtrate, might render 


the inhabitants of above half the empire liable to impri- 
ſonment without bail or mainpriſe. It did not require 
an oath, nor that the parties ſhould be heard in their 
own. juſtification, nor confronted with the witneſſes, nor 
that two witneſſes ſhould be deemed neceſſary for the 
colourable ground of a commitment. The few who op- 
poſed it, contended. that no lawful or obvious reaſon 
ſubſiſted for inveſting the crown with ſo unuſual a power. 


: Such an extraordinary meaſure, could only be, tolerated 
in caſes of great domeſtic danger, when the realm or 


conſtitution were * threatened ; but neither 
| of 
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if theſe could be pleaded in the preſent inſtance. Aſter 1777+ 
2 long debate, the bill paſſed by a majority of 195 to 
43. The oppoſition would have been ſtronger, ber ee 
ſeceding party would not afford their aſſiſtance. 

« Before” this act, every man putting his foot on 
Engliſh ground, every ſtranger, even a negro ſlave, be- 
came as free as every other man who breathed the ſame 
air with him. As things now ſtand, every man in the 
Weſt Indies, every inhabitant of three unoffending pro- 
vinces on the American continent, every perſon coming 
{rom the Eaſt Indies, every gentleman who has travelled 
for his health or education, every mariner who has navi- 
gated the ſeas, is, for no other offence, Md eee, 
rary proſcription C.“ 

The tw bil. received te ral aflen on the tink of . 
March. - 3- 
Toward the doſe of the laſt year, and in the be- 
ginning of the preſem, much confuſion, apprehenſion, 
and ſuſpicion, was excited by the machinery of a wretched 
enthuſiaſt and incendiary, ſince well known by the ap- 
pellation of John the Painter, but whoſe real name was 
James Aitken, Werle, e werf e 

a moſt profligate and abandoned villain. 

After having committed the moſt atrocious crimes, he 
ſhipped himſelf off for America, where he continued 
about two years, and from whence he returned in March 
1775. The violence of the language and ſentiments 
then held in political matters, by the people among whom 
be lived, gave birth to that enthuſiaſtic madneſs, which 
afterward became fo dangerous. Under its baneful in- 
fluence he returned to England with the moſt dreadful 


8 Mr, Edm, Burke's letter to the ſheriffs of Briftol. 
antipathy 
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un antipathy to the government and pation z and adopted 
the deſign of ſubverting, in his own fingle perſon, th 
power which he ſo. much abhorred, by fetting fire to the 
dock-yards, and burning the principal trading cities and 
towns, with their. ſhipping of whatſoever ſort, ſo far x; 
it could poſlibly be done. He conſtructed fire-works, 

machines and corgbuſtibles for the purpoſe,” but was 
ſtrangely unſucceſsful in all his attempts. Owing to 
this failure in his machines, the nation was providentially 
ſaved from receiving ſome dreadful, or irretrievable 
hock. He boweyer ſucceeded in ſetting fire to the 
rope-houſe in the yard at Portſmouth, the beginning of 
laſt December. The next month, while party and political 
diſunion prevailed among the inhabitants of Briſtol, he 


, attempted, firſt to burn the ſhippiog, and afterward the 


; city. He ſucceeded only ſo far as to ſet fire to ſome 
warchouſes: near the key, fix or ſeven of which were 
confumed. He was ſoon after his departure from Briſtol 
taken up on ſome ſuſpicious circumſtances z and being 
circumvented by one Baldwin another painter, the whole 
ſcene of iniquity was brought to light. Baldwin pre- 
tended to ſympathize with him under his misfortunes, 
and to hold principles ſimilar to his own; and often 
viſited. him, till he at length obtained his confidence and 
dre ſrom him the hiſtory, of his crimes. He told 
Baldwin, that he had been in France, and ſeen Mr. Silas 
Deane; who had given him ſame money; had encouraged 
him to {et fire! to the dock-yards at Portſmouth, Ply- 
| mouth, &c, . as the beſt means of diſtreſſing Great Bri- 
tain j and had promiſed to; reward him according to the 
ſervice he ſhould, do to che American cauſe. Ee d 
A wee an carneſt of what ſhould follow, had 
given 
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given, him a recommendation to, and bills upon a mer- 777. 
chant in London, to the amount of 300 l. which how- 
ever, he had found, it "neceſſary to burn to prevent a diſ- 
corery; and that in conſequence of this encouragement 
he procured. a passport ſrom the French king. He was 
condemned at Wincheſter aſſizes, and executed at Portſ— 
mouth dock-gate the. tenth. of March, and then hung 
in chains. While. he lay at Wincheſter after condemna- 
tion, and before being taken away to execution, he de- 
ned his having recommendations and bills, and burning 
the ſame, It was while workingat Titchfield in Hamp- 
ſhire, that he conceived- the idea of ſetting fire to the 
dock yards. He then went, as he ſaid, to France, and 
applied to Mr. Deane, who told him,, that when the 
work was done he ſhould be rewarded. He added, that 
+ oa his return, and after ſetting fire to the rope-yard at, 
e Portſmouth, he went to London and. waited on Doctor 
1 WU Baccroft, . to whom he had a verbal recommendation 
o bom Mr. Deane, but that the doctor gave him no 
le 
- 


countenance, and did not approve of his conduct. | 
When gen. Lee's, capture came to be known, by the, 

„ Wl gpzette of February the twenty-fiſth, the rejoicing in 
n Great Britain on the occaſion, was great. Perſonal ani». 
d molities contributed not a little to the triumph and ex- 
4+ lation it produced. But the ſame gazette furniſhed: 
” more than 4 counterpoiſe to the joy, in the accounts it 
d contained of gen. Maar s ſucceſſes at Trense and 


Princeton. 


3 


4 The name Les reminds. me. of Mr. Ta Lon 
e be latter received timely notice of the acts of congreſs, 
q, 0 43 to withdraw and get to Paris a few days after Dr.. 
d Fake pant, * in England he was particu- 
; larly 
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m. larly commiſſioned. by -4 certain body, and that unde: 
every facred promiſe of ſecreſy, to make diſcoveries and 
tranſmit them to America: he was alto perſonally con- 
fulted by Monſieur Caron de Beanmarchais upon a pro- 
ject, which the latter had formed, of eſtabliſhing a com- 
mercial houſe, ſufficiently powerful and ſpirited, to ha- 
zard the riſks of the ſea and enemy in carrying ſtores 
and merchandife for the American troops. A correſpon- 
dence was afterward opened between them: and on the 
21ſt of June 1776, Mr. Lee, under the name of Mary 
Johnſton, wrote in cyphers to Mr. Beaumarchais, that Wl 
the army of Great Britain in America would conſiſt of | 
forty thouſand men, and their fleet of a hundred ſhips, MI; 
and but two only of ſeventy-four guns. He adviſed the Bil 
diſpatching ſecretly ten large ſhips of war to the Cape Wi z 
or Mastinico; and their joining the American flect, Bil 
ſcouring the American coaſt, and deſtroying the whole Wl x 
Britiſh fleet diſperſed as it would be, upon which ſucceſs 
the land army could be eaſily defeated, © By this Wy 

\ ſtroke,” ſays he, „the Engliſh fleet will be mortally nt 
| wounded. Do you fear that this will kindle a war be- Mz: 
tween the two nations ? But how will England be able by 
to ſupport a war-without fleets, without colonies, with- Wn 
out ſeamen, without reſources ? On the contraty, if you 50 
ſuffer America to fall agai under the dominion of Eng- ns 
land, the larter. will be for ever invincible.” If this Wn: 
propoſal was communicated to the French miniſter, i 
was adjudged too venturous to be proſecuted. Though 
France muſt; for her own intereſt, wiſh to have the 
Amefican ſtates perpetually ſeparated from Great Bri- 
tain, yet the court will be cautious of riſking a rupture 
1 this country till che proſpects of ſucceſs. are ex- 


tremely 
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tremely encouraging. This accounts for the French 1777; 


king's iſſuing out, about the month of February, a pro- 
clamation, prohibiting the ſale of Engliſh prizes, taken 
by American privateers, in any of the ports of France: 
but as the purchaſe of them is not prohibited, and the 
fale of them only in the ports, the Americans will find 
no difficulty in diſpoſing of them to Frenchmen. The 
police of France · is ſo well conſtructed, that they can 
afily convey to the extremities of the kingdom, the 
views and ſentiments of the court, and ſecure a ready 
compliance with them. Ir is only for the miniſter to 
give the farmers-general his inſtructions; and for them, 
through their lines of connection with every province, 
city, town and village, to diſtribute their directions; on 
which the inhabitants of the moſt diſtant parts will think, 
n 
x Verſailles. 

On the 20th of February, the Britiſh ambaſſador at 
the Hague, preſented a memorial to their high mighti- 
nefles containing various complaints; and clofing with 
an expreſs demand of a formal difavowal of the ſalute 
by Fort George at St. Euſtatia, to the American flag, 
ind of the diſmiſſion and immediate recall of the gover- 
nor; followed by a further declaration, that till that ſa- 
ixfaction was given, they were not to expect that his 
majeſty would fuffer himſelf to be amuſed by mere af- 
ſurances, - or would delay one inſtant to take ſuch mea- 
fures as he ſhould think due to the intereſts and dignity 
of his crown. Their high” mightineſſes diſdaining the 
ſpirit and manner of the complaint, paſſed by the” un- 
A2 ·—— — 2 
and commanded hcir , miniſtee at Landon, che 
you II. Gg count 
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1777. count de Walderen, to addreſs himſelf dire&ly to the 
king, and to deliver their anſwer into his own hands; 
which was done March the 26th. They complained of 
the reproaches contained in the ambaſſador's memorial, 
and the menacing tone which reigns in it, ſtrained be- 
yond what ought to take place between two ſovereign 
and independent powers. They did not diſguiſe the 
poignant ſenſation with which it had impreſſed them. 
They afterward mentioned their having ordered the go- 

vernor home to give the neceſſary information of what had 

paſſed ; and their reſolution to diſavow every act or mark 
of honor that actually intended in the leaſt degree to re- 

cogniſe the independence of the North American colo-, Ml 

nies. On the 10th of April, lord Suffolk, by letter, a- 

ſured the count, that his majeſty accepted wich fatisfac- WM | 

tion the memorial he had addreſſed to him; but that 
his majeſty could not perceive in Sir Joſeph Yorke's me- 

morial, any thing contrary to what ought to take place IM 1 

betwern ſovereigns and 12 in the weighty Ml 

n 
W 


circumſtances in queſtion. | 
In February and April, Meſſrs. Franklin and Deane 
ent to lord Stormont, two letters on the ſubjects of WM v 
an exchange of Britiſh ſeamen, priſoners in the hands i tt 
of. the captain of an American irigate, for an equal num- 
ber of American ſeamen priſoners in England; and of 
the cruel treatment the American priſoners meet with in 
Europe, in being either compelled by chains, ftripes and 
famine, to fight-againſt their friends and relations, or ſent 
to Africa and Aſia, remote: from all probability of ex- 
change. They had for anſwer “ The king's ambaſ- 
ſador receives nocapplications' from rebels, vale the) 
n 8 They pronouncec 
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it an indecent paper, and returned it for his lordſhip's 1777+ 
more mature conſideration. The news of gen. Clin- 
ton's being created a knight of the Bath, will be no other- 
viſe important to the Americans, than as u direction | 
how to addreſs him an future. 
A freſh effort was made in the houſe of lords, to 
bring about a reconciliation between Great Britain and 
her colonies, as they are here ſtill called. The earl of 
Chatham had been prevented of late, by his advanced 
age and ' infirm ſtate of health, from taking an active 
part in the diſputes of the houſe. But viewing, with ' 
concern the dangers which menaced the kingdom, he 
determined -again to come forth from - his retreat, and 
endeavour to influence the contending parties to liſten to 
terms of accommodation. On the goth of May, he May 
entered the houſe wrapped in flannel, and bearing a crutch 3** 
in each hand. His lordſhip, fitting in his place and 
with his head covered, delivered a ſpeech wherein he 
explairied the grounds of the motion he was about to 
WH nake. He recapitulated and reprobated the meaſures 
anc Wl which had been taken with the Americans, from the 
ol voting away of their property without their conſent, to 
nds i the attempting of their conqueſt by the aid of German 
m- mercenaries. He endeavoured to ſhow the abſurdity 
4 of i of relying longer on the force of arms, and very pathe- - 
h in tically preſſed the neceſſity: of a ſpeedy conciliation. 'AF- 
and I ter ſpeaking for fifty minutes, he moved for an addreſs 
em to the throne, © moſt humbly to adviſe his tnajeſty to 
ex- ale the moſt ſpeedy and effectual meaſures for putting 
t ſtop to hoſtilities upon the only-juſt and ſolid founda- 
ton, namely, the removal of accumulated grievantes;' 
and to affure his majeſty, that the houſe will enter upon 
G g 2 0 this 
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: 177 . this great and neceſſary work with cheerfulneſs and dif. 
=_ patch) in order to open to his majeſty the only means 
ol regaining; the affection of the Britiſh; colonies, and of 
| ſecuring to Great Britain the commercial advantages of 
thoſe invaluable poſſeſſions; fully perſuaded, that to heal 
and redreſs; will be more prevalent over the hearts of 
, generous and free born ſubjects, than the rigors of 
| chaſtiſement and the horrors of civil war, which have 
| - hitherto ſerved. only to ſharpen reſentments and conſoli- 
date union, and if continued; muſt end finally in diſ- 

ſolving all ties between Great Britain and the colonies.” 

This brought on an intereſting and animated debate, 

Which terminated in the queſtion's being put, when lord 
Chatham 's motion was rejected by .a majority of 99 to 

8. The miniſtry had obtained all they wanted from 

parliament; were confident in their own conceit, and in 

the ſucceſs of their meaſures 4 and would attend to no 

remonſtrances of reaſon. n 

The general aſſembly of the ns: Scotland, in 

_ addreſs to his majeſty, among many expreſſions of 

loyalty declared, that, ſenſible of their own felicity, they 

. obſerved-with concern the firſt appearances, of a turbu- 

lent and ungovernable ſpirit among the people of North 

America ; that they had with aſtoniſhment contemplated 

its . alarming progreſs, and beheld fellow ſubjects, who 

enjoyed in common with them, the bleſſings of hi 

-myeliy's mud adminiſtration, take up arms in oppoſi- 

dion to lawfyl authority, diſclaim the ſupremacy of the 

Btitiſh legiſlature, rezect with diſdain the means of con- 
_ ciliation, and labor to erect their unlawful confederacy 
into ſeparate ſtates. They then, with reverence and 
gratitude to. Divine Providence, offer their congratula- 
cif 9 tions 
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tions for the fucceſs which has attended the fleets and 2777. 
armies, that have been employed to oppoſe the violence 
of rebellious ſubjects, and to reclaim them to a ſenſe 
of their duty; and conclude with acknowledging it their 
immediate duty, in the preſent ſituation of public af- 
fairs, to increaſe their diligence, not only in confirming 
the people under their care in ſentiments of loyalty, but 
by inciting them to fuch reformation in their hearts and 
lives, as will avert from their country thoſe | JEN 
which their iniquities juſtly deſerve. | 

His majeſty went to the houſe of peers, and after June 
giving his royal aſſent to a number of bills, 'cloſed the 
ſefſion' with a ſpeech, which finiſhed with Rying, '« My 
lords and gentlemen, I truſt in Divine Providence, that 
by a well-concerted and vigorous exertion of the great 
force you have put into my hands, the operations of 
this campaign, by ſea and land, will be bleſſed with ſuch 
ſucceſs as may moſt effectually tend to the fuppreſſion 
of the rebellion in America, and to the re- eſtabliſnment 
of that conſtitutional obedience which all the ſubjects of 
a free ſtate owe to the authority of the law“ 

In the beginning of May, a captain Cunningham, in 
a ptivateer fitted out from Dunkirk, took and carried 
into that port the Britiſh packet going to Holland. Not 
underſtanding thoroughly the buſinefs on which he was 
ſent,” and being hurried, he was not careful to ſecure in- 
ſtantly, upon the capture of the veſſel, the packer in- 
truſted with the king's meſſenger, which he therefore 
miſſed of: Err 
American eee at Paris,” — 
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| "3h 26h he hs x. 


Rwy, Ofober 30, 1777, 


E not e ſurpriſed at — that there is in the 
United States, one enemy more formidable than 


famine, peſtilence and the ſword —a prevailing corrup- 


| tion in American hearts, a depravity more incompatible 
with their republican governments than darkneſs with 


light. Such langyor and ſupineneſs reigns eyery where, 
that they ſeem unable to effect any point, though ever 
ſo important and intereſting. In the military depart- 
ment, it looks. as if all public ſpirit was ſunk into the 
means of making money by the ſervice, or quarrelling 
upon the molt trivial points of rank. Did you know 
the pullings and haulings, the jealouſies and emulations 
of the military and other gentlemen, which come before 
congreſs,-you would be greatly confirmed in your ideas of 
the meneft of human nature in n, here, and every 
where. 


Hy” Gangrela edel upon the —— fs a monument 


to the memory af gen, Warren, in the town of Boſton; 
and another to the memory of gen. Mercer, in Frede- 
rickſburg, in Virginia; and that the eldeſt fon of gen. 
Warren, and the youngelt, fon gf. gen. Mercer, be edu- 
cated from. hencefarward at the expence of the United 
States. They canveyed in a few words the higheſt eulo- 


9 en the characters * of the deceaſed, As 
Mercer 
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Mercer had a good landed eſtate, the propriety of adopt- 777 


ing his youngeſt as the child of che public was obvious: 
Through inattention, gen. Warren, who fell on Breed's- 
hill, had not been properly noted when congreſs paſſed 
their reſolve reſpecting gen. Montgomery : the propoſal 
for paying due reſpect to the memory of Mercer, led to 
the like in regard to Warren. | 

But to advert to military operations. Gen. Lincoln 
was poſted with only 500 men fit for duty at Bound- 
brook, to guard an extent of five or fix miles, which 
occaſioned” their flanks being expoſed.” Lord Cornwal- 
lis formed the defign of attacking this poſt, and choſe 
the morning of the 13th for its execution. The plan 
was exceedingly well laid, and nearly as well executed. 


Gen. Lincoln had expected a manceuvre of this kind 


and been particularly cautious againſt a ſurpriſe; The 


enemy however, through the neglect of the patroles, 
croſſed the Rariton juſt above the general's quarters, 
undiſcovered till they had advaticed within 200 yards of 
him, At the head of this party, conſiſting of about 
1000 men, were generals Cornwallis and Grant. About 
1000 were advanced up each fide of the Rariton ts. 
Boundbrook, to attack the Americans in front,; where 
the action began nearly at the ſame time the others were 
ſurrounding Lincoln's quarters. This happened berween 
day break and ſun riſe. The general and one of his aids 
had juſt time to mount and leave the houſe before it was 


ſurrounded. The other aid, with che general's papers 


and their baggage; felt iato the hands of the enemy. 
The artillery confiſting of one ſix pounder, anti two chree 


dn to give direftions . e e Sy; 
MY 2”. "8 whale 


pounders, were alſo taken. 'Geni'Pineoly went iffitne- = 
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71> chile lord Cornwallis flung a party into the rear of the 
right of the Americans. Another party, frorm their re- 
ſerve body of about 2000, was flung over Boundbrook 
in the rear of the left, with the deſign of encircling the 
Americans and preventing their retiring to the neigh- 
bouting mountain. Lincoln was hereby reduced to the 
neceſſity of being either impriſoned with the whole party 
in front, or of paſſing between the two columns of the 
enemy, which had nearly cloſed. But he effected his 
paſſage with the ſmall loſs of not more than 60 killed, 
wounded and taken. The enemy ſoon evacuated the 
plage, after deſtroying twenty barrels of flour, a few 
cafks of rum, and ſome other article. 
Congreſs are well aſſured, that Sir Willam Howe ha 
che laſt ear inſtructions from miniſtry, to ſecure the 
North Biver, and thereby to ſeparate the northern from 
the ſouthern ſtates. The general's ſucceſles carried him 
into the Jerſeys,” and led him to believe, that the buſi- 
neſs with the Americans was at a cloſe; ſb that the North 
River was, neglected. Under a perſuaſion that Phila- 
delphia vas che object this year, congreſs reſolved upon 
forming a camp eee on the _ . of the 
Delaware. 

April The following en a& was onda; Wheres 
1 the. continental. battalions. are all on a footing, liable to 
the. ſuns; kind of ſervices, and entitled to cqual privi- 

leges; Reſolved, That the appellations—congrels's 

oyn regiment- general Waſhington's life guards, &c.— 
given to ſome of them, are improper and ought not to 
be kept, up; and the afficers. of the ſaid battalions are 

| required to re gr one aaa 
= SOR" 


Cc Reſolved, 
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« Refolved;) Thar\ ther ſtils of the-commirret of ſe- 1777. 
cret correſpondence- be altered, and thut for the future 
it be ſtiled che committee of foreign affairs ; that a 
ſecretary be appointed to the ſaid committee. Congreſs 
proceeded to the election of the ſaid ſecretary, and the 
ballots deing taken, 2 aan 
author of Cmon Senſe. 7. 24.1999" 

60 The commitre appointed to inqie ined the en. 
duct of the enemy reported: 5 

„That in every Nass- berg che enemy | his Pen 
there are heavy complaints of oppreſſions, injury and 
inſults ſuffered by the inhabitants from officers, ſoldiers 
and Americans diſaffected to their country's cauſe. The 
that as it was impoſſible to enumerate them, fo it ap; 
pearell excesdingly difficult to give 2 diſtin and com- 
prehenfive-view!of them, or ſuch. an account as would 
not, if publiſhed, appear extremely defective, when read 
by the unhappy ſufferers or the country in general.” B. 

In order however, in ſome degree, to anſwer the 
deſign oſ their appointment, they determined to divide 
the object of their inquiry into four parts—Firſt, che 
vanton and oppreſſiye devaſtation of the country and 
deſtruction of property Second, the inhuman treat- 
ment of thoſe who were ſo unhappy as to become pri- 
ſoners. Third, the ſavage butchery of many whö had 

| ſubmitted-or were incapable of reſiſtance. Fourth, the 
nme en in e 

men.“ 
eee eee e er 
found tobe the truth upon each W 
Wee 6 > 
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1777: Vn and ſubjoin-to- the whole, affidavits another en 


dence to ſupport their aſſertions. | 
1 "Ky, The wamon and oppreſive devaſtation of . 

N and deſtruction of property. 

e The whole tract of the Britiſn army is marked 
with deſolation and u wanton deſtruction of property, 
particularly through Weſt Cheſter county in the ſtate of 

New York ; the towns of Newark, Elizabeth-town, 
Woodbridge, Brunſwick, Kingſton, Princeton, and Tren- 
ton, in New Jerſey.” The ſenees deſtroyed, the houſes 
deſerted, pulled in pieces or conſumed by fire; and the 
general face of waſte and devaſtation ſpread over a rich 
and once well cultivated and well inhabired country, 
world affect tlie moſt unfecling with melancholy or com- 
paſſion for the unhappy ſufferers,” and with indignation 
an&reſentment againft the barbarous favugers. It de- 
ſerves notice, that though there are many inftances of 
rage and'venpearice againſt particular perſons,” yet the 
deſtruction was very general and often undiſtinguiſhed; 
thoſe who! ſubmitted and took protections, and ſbrne who 


wert known to favor them, having frequently ſuffered 
in the common ruin- Places and things, which, from 
their public nature and general utility, ſhould have been 
fpared by a civilized people; have been deſtroyed, or 
plandered, or both. But above all; places of worſhip, 
refifliſters and religious perſons of ſome particular pro- 
teltant denominations, ſeem to have been treated with 
the moſt rancdrous hatred, and at the ſame time with 
che higheſt contempt.” 

. 2. The inhuman" treatment of whole who were 0 
ee f eee e e de 
0 + OO 73"; -4The 
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. The priſoners, inſtead of that humane treatment 1779. 


which thoſe taken by the United States experienced, 
were in general treated with the greateſt barbarity, Many 
of them were near four days kept without food altoge- 
ther, When they: received a ſupply, it was both infuf- 
ficient in point of quantity, and often of the worſt kind. 
They ſuffered the utmoſt diſtreſs from cold, nakednefs 
and cloſe confinement. Freemen and men of ſubſtance 
ſuffered all that a generous mind could ſuffer, from the 


contempt and mackery. of Britiſh and foreign mercena- 


nes. Multitudes died. in priſon; and when others were 
{cat out, ſeveral died in the boats while carrying a ſhore, 
or upon the road. attempting to go home. The com- 
mittee in che courſe of their inquiry learned, that ſume- 
times the common ſoldiers expreſſed ſympathy with the 
priſoners, and the forgigners more than the Engliſh. 
But this was ſeldom or never the caſe with the- officers; 
nor have they been able to hear of any charitable aſſiſt- 
ance given them by the inhabitants who remained in, 
or reſorted. to the city of New Vork; which neglect, if 
uniyerſal, e 
any ſimilar caſe in a chriſtian country. 

3. The ſavage butchery of thaſe who had mie 
and were incapable of reſiſtance.” |, _ \ 

« Che mtr trad der he aw. 


ol the people, in the- neighbourhood; of Princeton and 


Trentan, that the enemy the day beſore the battle of 


Princeton had determined to give no quarter, They 


did not however obtain any clear proof; that there were 


any general, orders far that purpoſes but the treatment 
of ſeveral particular perſons. at and ſinde that time, has 


F A ERGAIAGINY _ 
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un. eountetiance to the ſuppoſition. Officers wounded and 


diſabled, ſome of them of the firſt rank, were barba. 
troblly mangled or put to death. A miniſter of the goſ. 
Pel i in Trenton, who neither was nor had been in arms, 
was maſſacred in cold blood, though huribly fupplicating 
for mercy” —f Mr. Roſeburgh'of the Forks of Delaware.) 
4. The loft and brutality — * ſoldiers i in the 
abuſing of women.“ 
e The committee had donde Hide of many 
inſtances of the moſt indecent treatment, and actual ra- 
viſhment of married and ſingle women; but ſuch is the 
natüte of that moſt irreparable injury, that the perſons 
ſuffering it, and their relations, though perfectly inno- 
bent, look upon it as' a kind of reproach to have the 
facts related, and their names known. They have how- 
ever procured ſome affidavits, which will be publiſhed 
It the appendix. The originals are dyed wit the © 
bers ings, ng ** 
„Some complaints were made to the commanding 
olfibers upon the ſubject, and one affidavit" made before 
4 Juſtice of peace; but the committet coùld not learn 
that any fatisfaction was ever given dr puniſtiment in- 
flicted, except that one ſoldier at r car was ne 
e n 
On the whole; the committee re yd fay, that 
a cry of barbarity and cruelty is but too well founded; 
thoſe whO are cool to the American cauſe, have nothing 
to oppoſe to che facts but their being incredible, and 
Rot like” what they are Pleaſed to file, "the generoſity 


_ -aridv eternity! of the Engliſh nation. The committee 
| beg dende td obſerve, that one of the circuinſtances moſt 


Requeny deturſing in the ipquiry, was the' opprobrious 
diſdainful 
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4 diſdainful names given to the Americans; theſe do not 1777+ 

. need any proof, as they occur ſo frequently in the newſ- 

papers printed under their direction, and in the inter- ' 

cepted letters of thoſe who are officers and call them- : 

2 ſelyes gentlemen, It is eaſy therefore to ſee what muſt | 

] be the conduct of a ſoldiery greedy of prey, toward. a # 

0 people whom. they have been taught to look upon, not 1. 
2s freemen defending their rights on principle, but as 

; deſperadoes and profligates, who have riſen up againſt Ml 
law and order. in general, and wiſh the ſubverſion of * 

ſociety itſelf. . 1 

« This is the mel candid and charitable manner in a 

which the committee can account for the melancholy > 

truths which they have been obliged to report. Indeed 

che ſame. deluding principle ſeems to govern perſons and 

bodies of the higheſt rank in Britain: for it is worthy 

of notice, that not pamphleteers only, but king and 

parliament, conſtantly call thoſe acts lenity,, which on 

a der Aſt publication e this whole, eee e 

8 reſentment and horror.” 

1 


« Reſolved, That the ſaid report be aorenend, and 
eee 
˖ with the affidavits.” _ 
The royaliſts, or tories as they are generally called, in 
the Maryland counties of Somerſet and Worceſter, I 
became ſo formidable, chat an inſurrection was dreaded; 55 
| and it was feared, that the inſurgents would in ſuch caſe 4 
de joined by. « number of diſaffected perſons in de 
| I county of Suſſex in the, Delaware ſtate. Congreſs, to 1 
prevent the evil, recommended the apprehenſion, and April " 
removal of all perſens of influence ox of deſperate cha - 5 
Wer e | 
Samerlet, 
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1777- Somerſet, who manifeſted a diſaffection tothe American 
caulc, to ſame remote place within their reſpective ſtates, 
there to be fecured'; and authorized the governor of 
Maryland to detain the weakeſt continental battalion, 
till further orders. a 
From appearances, the ends of Aupertes had reaſon 
to believe, that the tories in the New England govern- 
ments and New York ſtate had alſo concerted. an inſur- 

April rection. Gen. Gates, who had been ſent to command 

in the northern department, wrote to gen. Fellows— 
e The committee of Albany, alarmed at the amazing 
' increaſe, and plots. of the tories in this and the Mohawk's 
country, have deſired me to apply to you and the com- 
mittee of. Berkſhire, to ſend immediately a ſtrong rein. 
ſogcement of militia, not leſs chan a complete regiment, 
to ſecure this place (Albany) and the magazines at dif- 
ferent paſts between Albany and Lake George.” 

Sir William Howe having obtained intelligence, that 
the Americans had depoſited large quantities of ſtores 
and proviſions in Danbury and the neighboorhood, or- 
dered an expedition to be undertaken for the deſtruction 
of them, under the command of gov. Tryon, who had 
accepted of the rank of major general of the provin- 
cials, and aſpired after a military character. Sir William 
very prudentiy appointed gen. Agnew and Sir William 

Erxſkine to accompany him upon the ſervice. A detach- 

ment o about 2000 men paſſed through the Sound, un- 

der the convoy of a proper naval armament; and land- 
ing betwern Fairfield and Norwalk, a little before fun 
ſet, advanced without interruption; and atrived the fol- 

26. lowing day, a lude aſter one in the afternoon; at Dan · 

bury; about 23 miles diſtant. The handful of conti - 

nes nentals 
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pentals chere, was obliged- to evacuate the town, having 1777: 
| previouſly ſecured a {mall part of the ſtores, proviſions, 
xc. The enemy, on their arrival, began burning and 
| deſtroying the remainder, together with 18 houſes, their 
furniture, linen, &c. which were judged; from circum- 
ſtances, to have been ſingled out for that purpoſe. In 
one they killed two elderly men and a negro, and then 
| burnt them with the houſe. Not one of the tory houſes 
| was damaged. They deſtroyed at Danbury 1800 barrels 
of pork and beef; 700 barrels of flour; 2000 buſhels 
of wheat, rye, oats and Indian corn; clothing for 2 whole 
regiment ; and 1700 tents, which; through their ſcarcity, 
were a great loſs to the Americans. To theſe muſt be 
added about 100 barrels of flour, and 100 hogſheads of 
ö rum, which met with the ſame fate upon the road by which 
N they returned: theſe are the main articles that were de- 
| ſtroyed. The burning of the houſes appears to have 
been unneceflary, and wholly the effect of malevolence. 
On the firſt approach of the Britiſh armament che 
country was alarmed : and early the next morning, gen. 
Silliman, with about 500 militia (all that had then col- 
lected) purſued the enemy. He was joined on his way 
by gens. Wooſter and Arnold, and a few more militia. 
A heavy rain ſo retarded their march, that they did not 
| teach Bethel (a village two miles from Danbury) till 
eleven at night. An attack on the Britiſn was polt- 
ö ponetl till they ſhould be upon their return. On the 
b 


2th im the morning, the royal troops quitted Danbur7. 
The Americans were early in motion. Two hundred * 
remained with gen. Wooſter; and about 400 were dey 
tached under gens. Arnold and Silliman. About nine 


e Woaſter was informed, chat the enemy had 
, 1 taken 
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camp with, ant haraſſed their rear can took 40 pri. 
ſoners, but vπι mortally wounded. Gen. Arnold, by 
a forced march acroſs the country, reached Ridgefield 
at eleven; made a barricado on à riſing ground acroſs 
the road ; poſted his ſmall party of 00 men (100 hay. 
ing joined him) ſo as to have his right flank. covered 
by a houſe and barn, and his left by a ledge of rocks; 
and thus waited the approach of the enemy ; who, upon 
diſcovering the Americans, drew up and advanced in a 
heavy column, extending themſelves in order to outflank 
and ſurround them. They marched up, and received 
ſeveral fires,” which they returned 'brifkly. - For ten mi- 
nutes the action was very warm, till they had made a 
loflgment on the rock, when a retreat was ordered. 
After gaining the rock, they levelled a whole platoon at 
gen. Arnold within 30 yards; and yet but one ſhot had 
eſſect, and that killed his horſe.” He had preſence of 
mind to take his piſtols, and got ſafe off, by ſhooting a 
ſoldier dead, who was advancing haſtily to run him 
through with his bayonet. The Americans continued 
to keep up a ſcattering fire for the remaining part of the 
day. The Britiſh halted: all night at Ridgefield ; and 
in-the morning attempted to burn the church, in which 
was à conſiderable quantity of por and wheat, but the 
fire was extinguiſhed without having done any material 
damage. They however fired four private houſes which 


* were conſumed. Monday about ſun riſe, they renewed 


their march; but perceiving that Arnold, with a number 
of men, was on the road to Norwalk, they filed off to the 
it on a ridge of hills. The Americans kept on the weſt 
£ 2 N ſide 
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{de nearly half = mile from them... Eack-carinonaded 4777» 
| the other at times very warmly. About three coe 
n ae aftetnoon, col. Deming and s ſmall parry of con< 
dental woops, forded the-river up to their michele, un- 
and galled them excredingly. The Amerienns matched. 
| on till: they: got to Sagatuek bridge, about ewomiles 
WH from Campo of which the enemy poſſeſſed-themicives 
der landing ; when both being upon high land; a fi 
WH ous cannonading enſued, which continued: for: fiſteen 
WE cites. The Brkiſh them puſhed on with vigor u 
each cheir ſhipping - Arndid with @ diviſion purſued: 
. WH cofely 5/ and by à quick march gained an eminence on 


de right flank of the enernys rear. In inceſſant five 
of feld picces and ſmall arms... fallowed for: 2 ſimall 
t mme, but wich littie or no execution. The Americans 

| could not prarſuo: further: without being (expoſed to the 
1 fre of-checſhips..' The. van of:the Britiſly.umamediately - 
| embarked} The cemre and rear fotmed on: the: hulk 

mae the field pieces were playing on the bot ook 
Led of New Vork advanced with a party: of a0 m 
e vihin n vards of the enemy on the. hill, and galed 
them from behind a ſtone wall. They in about ten 
w mautes fear à party from their right do flank-the A . 
0 ricans,. 4nd: advanced another party from their an, 
| WH vio came running down the hill with great fury. Not- 
1 

| 

r 

e 

f 

i 

e 


vichſtanding the ſpirited exertiona of: c Lamb, his 

party inſtamly retreated in great diſorder, and were pur- 

ee wen lay eee dee, ret. 
2 YouuHgu- MI a tha N 


. ſoon (after embiaaked wichont further 
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__ moleſtation: - TORR ART WH ui ia os 
5 — which: reflects much honor on 
gen. Arnold for his perſonab bravery 3 bytonot much 
upon gen. Tryon's expedition, (if the plan was his) 2 
the deſtruction of American property wa not a ſuſficient 
compenſation for the loſs vhich the detachment under 
m ſuſtained . The enemy allow that the excurſion col 
hem dear; and from various accounts; and citcum- 
Racices; there is little reaſon to doubt, but they had z 
draft four kindred killed; | wounded and taken. . A great 
et GoriaaRicat-auilitio: allmbled a yt, 
more than 6 or 700, of them. ſubjected themſclyes to 
any onder, the reſt were mere ſpectators ; of ſuch as did 
Labject chernirives, too many behaved in a diſgracefu 
aupartly/manncr,. Their aſſembling however, and cx 
Aiting themſelvrs as they did, ferved: ito; ſhow in 2 
ming point of view, the ſpirit of oppaſition prevailing 
Among: the people; The toſs uf the Americans va 
Adut twenty men killed and forty wounded, - Doctor 
Atonater, a gentleman of conſiderable inſſuence, ws 
lumnehg de dlain. Col. Lamb received a violent contu- 
dom on his back ſrom àᷣ grape ſhot, chile attempting to 
any hä men. Sen Arnold was expoſed: at the fame 
time, and had his honſe ſhot through the neck. Gen. 
-Wooſtet languiſhed:for a few. days. under the wound kc 
Had toceived ant dird on: the ſecond of May. Cos - 
-preſs reſolved that a monument thould be erected to hi 
Mie maus an acknowledgment of his merit and fervics. 
n general bahuved with gent valor, um loſt his lift 
en d defending: rhe liberyes of. America, as ti 
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adyanced age of ſeventy. Proper notioe was - taken 1777 
of general Arnold, on the twentietii of May, when. 
congreſs reſolved, © That the quarter · naſter general be. 
directed to procure a horſe, and preſent che ſame pro-. 
perly capariſoned, ta major gen. Arnold, in the name 
of this congreſs, as a token of their apptobation of his 
gallant conduct in the action againſt the enemry in their 
late enterpriſe to Danbury, in which gen. Arnold had 
one horſe killed under him, and another wound ede 
fey had he be jr ca 0n d. EET 
Mayo rer eee 15:50 l tr 
GeherabWWalhidgrot-contludingichet u bridge which 
the Britiſh- had been preparing at Brunſwick; was. in- 
tended for the conveying of them acroſs the Delaware, 
te ner fm Coniers ferry'to the falls;'thar ſo know: 
ng that and the length. of the bridge, which he meant 
to obtain, he might penetrate where it wg that they' de- 
ſigned to paſt over. Inſtead of his army's gathering 
ftrength, proportionable to the exigeneies that exiſted; 

he had do complain of the uncommon provalency of dee 
ſertion in id. The deficiency-in ſome of the corps which 
credible. It was the caſey” that too many convict ſen 

ing officers and on ſuch there could be no reliance, = 
The general wrote, Nothing but a good face and falſe May 
appearances: have enabled us hitherto to deceive dee 
nn. na are, eo A 2645/4] 1&6 cen bw 
| General:Parſons, knowing that che Britiſh commiſfa- 
ties kad Been employed in procuring forage, grain, alu. 
n the royal army, which were der. 
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1777+ at Sage Cateye Bide, 
and employed col. Meigs in executing it; The colonel 

left New Huven, with his men in chirteen whale boats 

on the a iſt: of May, and proceeded to Guilford. - The 
wind being high and the ſex rough, he could not paß 

the Sound till Friday the 2 30. Le then left Guilford 

at one o'clock» in the aſterndon, with one hundred. and 
ſerenty men of his detachment, under convoy of two 
armed ſloops, and in company with another: unarmed to 
branch of the iſland near Southhold, where he arrived 
about ſix in the evening, He ordered the Wale rboats, 
with moſt uf the nen, over land to the bay; where they 
reimbarked to the number of one hundred and thirty; 
and at about twelyt oclociꝰ arrived ſafe acrofs the bay 
(which ſeparated iberween the: north and ſouth! branch of 
ae iſland) Mithin about ſour miles of Sagg harbour: 
the: boats being. firſt ſecured in the wood, under the care 
o a guard, che coloncbmarched with tha remaining de- 
tochinent, in he · grœateſt order and ſilence, and at two 
May Otlock arrived at the harbour. The ſeveral diviſions 
2. with-fixed/bayarias, attacked the guards and poſts aſſigned 
them. The alarm ſoon became general, when a ſchoonci 
of ra iguns andyo men began a fire: the Americans 
returned it, and ſired the veſſels and forage; killed and 
eaptivated all the ſoldiers andifailors; except fax) who 
+.- | eſcapeds undet.ceaver; of the night. Twelve brigs and 
fſumps (ene an armed veſſel with la guns) about a hun- 
dred tons of preſſed hay, oata, corn (meaning Indian) 
wantity of merchandiſc were, conſumed. The colonel 
ned ſafe with all his men to Guilford by. rr 
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fre hours, by land and water, tranſported his men full 


wounded.” The enemy! had. fix killed. / Congreſs have 
fince ordered an elegant ſword to be preſented to him. 
General Waſhington, at length being ſomewhat re · 
inſorcrtii quittecd Morriſtowm toward the end of. May ; 
and advancing within a few miles of Brunſwick, took 


His whole ſorte however; preſent and fit for duty, in- 
cuding what were under gen. Sullivan (who lay at a 


mall diſtance from him) with matroſſes and one hun 
dred and eight cavalry, amounted, on the gth of June, 
to no more chan 7271. He wrote on the 22th; . A 
council. of general officers all agreed, that our preſent 
umy was inſufficient to make a proper reſiſtance, or to 
attack Howe's united ſorce, or to make an impreſſion 
vpon kim (ſhould he leave us unmoleſted; and march 
through the flat country toward the Delaware. The 


plea that Sir William Howe made for not taking the 


field, was the want r W 
were not ſent him in time. 4 D het 

The articles arriving,” derber vids u bay of Mae. 
chers and a number of Brirſh-and German recruit he 
paſſed over to the Jerſeys, , marched from Brunſwick on 
de night of che 1 th, and took: che field. But he was 
not attended with that number. of provincials which wet 


expectetl 14 - Mr. Oliver Delancey; reputed the moſt 


iel man in New Vork tao; induce the loyaliſts of chat 

proyince - join the king's traops, was appointed: hri- 

gadier general, and authorized to raiſe three battalions, 
n From the general returns of the ar + 
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in the afternoon; wich ninety prefoners (having in twenty 3777 
ninety miles) without having 'a ſingle man killed or 


June 
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— privacy Every poſſible effort wa 
wet by him and gov. Tryon not only! in the diftrigs 
poſſtſſed by the king's troops, hut by employing perſons 
to g through the country, and invite the well- affected 
to come in. Several of the officers, atxiousto complete 
their corps, ſought for recruits among the priſoners, and 
venturet to hold out to therm the temptations of pay, 
Eberty, und pardon. Nothwithſtanding all theſe efforts 

and entouragements, gen. Delancey raiſed only 59) men.” 
tc Mr Courtland Skinner; who is acknowledged to 
poſſeſs confHderable influence in the Ferfies; was alſo p- 
pointed a brigadier general, and authorized to raiſe five 
.- bartalions, to vonſiſt of 2500 privates. The ſame efforts 
were made as: for the raiſing of Delancey's corps, but 
Skitmer's/numbers amounted only to 517 *;” No ſooner 
bad gen. Howe taken the field; but the Jerſey militia 
turnerl pot in 2 very ſpirited manner, as though deter- 
mined, in conjunction with the continentals, to harak 
an oppoſe: the royal army on their march through the 
cuuntry. The general care out as light as he could, 
Kaving alt his baggage, proviſions, (except enough to 
ſubſiſt the troops two or three days at a time) boats and 
briflges a6 Brucifwick 3/ which, in the judgment” of gen. 
Waſhingron, forcibly contradicted the idea of an cxpe- 
edo eohfirrh tlie pint n, that Howe was. Iin the 
feſt place a ſtroke at his arty. The American general 
reafonedthus: ** Had their deſign in the firſt inſtance 
been to croſd the Delaware, they would probably have 
u. d ict rapid march toward it, and not have halted, 
ae have dbne, to awaken our attention, and give 

_'* Sir Wilm Howe Narrative;'p; 49; 
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us tine to make every preparation ſor obſtructing +> 
them-#,”” Of the fudden retreat of the royal army, che |. 
general wrote on the acth, The enemy decamped the 20. 
night before laſt, and have returned to their former 
poſition: It appears to have been in conſequence of & 
fadden reſolution, as they had. raiſed a chain of redoubts 
from-Somenſet to Brunſwick... What may have deter- 
mined them to ehangę their plan is hard to · tell. Wh. 
ther alarmed at the animation among che people di 
appointed in che movements they may have cnpected . us 
jo make, thence concluding their deſign impracticable— 
or whether they may have an operation in view in omg 
other quarter, the event muſt ſhow,” Howe's front e. 
tended to Somerſet Court houſe, about nine miles; d 
and Brunſwick. Waſhington was encamped upon his 
right flank (as he. marched) at the. diſtance of about 
five miles. His troops were ſo diſpoſed under Sullivan 
and himſelf, as to have been capable oſ giving a pretty 
back to Brunſwick, they burnt and deſtroyed the-farm 
bouſcy upon the road; Their cruelties to the mhabjrants 
wert inexpreſible, They ruined and - defaced every 
public edifice, particularly thoſe dedicated to the Deiay, 
They removed their baggage to Amboy, far hich 
place they ſet out on the 22d. The evening before, 
leveral pieces oſ inſormation, and à variety of citoutra3 
ſtances, made it evident to the American general, chat 
2 move was in agitation, and it was the prevailing opi- 
ihereſotr detached three brigades under gen. Greene, t 

enn Waſhington's letter of June fn /. * 
od Hh 4 | 
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out fun-tiſe, The —— — of 
Wayne's brigade, and - Morgan's regirnent oppoſite 
BranGyick, immediately croſſed the bridge to the caſt 
ſide of the river, and threy themſelves into redoubts. 
The Americans advanced briſkly upon them, upon 
which chey quitted the redoubts without making oppo- 
Grion,; and retired by the Amboy road. In the purſuit, 
col. Morgan's: riflemen exchanged ſeveral ſharp fires 
with the enemy, which did conſiderable execution. 
traſon to believe, that their loſs was conſiderable, and 
fell. chiefly. on the grenadiers and light infantry, who 


formeq; their covering party. Gen. Howe arrived at New 
York on Sunday afternoon, the whole of which day was 


docks to the hoſpitals there, ſaid to amount to ſome 
hundreds. One of the American generals humorouſſy 
wrote concerning Sir William Hawe's returning to 
Brunſwick by night General Howe remained five 
days; and then ſneakt off by night, and it is well he 
did or had he went by day, we could have done no- 
thing, but have looked at him. 

Lieutenant colonel Palfrey, ane 
to gen. Waſhington, and now paymaſter general, wrote 
to his ſrĩiend, L was at Brunſwick. juſt after the enemy 
had left. it; Never let the Britiſn troops upbraid- the 
Americans with want of cleanlineſs, for fuch dog kennels 
as their hut were my cyes never heheld. Mr. Burton's 


A letter zpigen; Waſhington, Remembrancer, Vol. V. p. 269. 
I. 8 8 houſe, 
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jouſe; where lord Cormwallis reſided, frunk fo 1 could 3777+ 


not bear to enter it. The houſes were torn to pieces, 
and the — AB 4-H Ps 


greatly for” want of proviſions.”* + 


257 


4 


the whole army to Quibble- town, that he right be 
nearer to the royal forces, and *might act according to 
eircumſtances. The Britiſh general, after ſending over 
from Amboy to. Staten Iſland, the heavy baggage and 
al the encumbrances of the army, ordered a number of 
the troops to follow; with an intention of deceiving the 
to apprehend: from that quarter. The troops returned 
the evening of the 25th, and the neat morning, the ge- 


neral advanced unexpectedly with his whole army, in 26. 


two columns, from Amboy. Gen. Waſhington con- 
jectured, that ſo ſudden a movement, was deſigned either 
to bring on a general engagement, upon terms diſad- 
runtageous to the Americans z or to cut off their par 
ties, and lord Stirling's diviſion, which had been ſent 
down to ſupport them: or to poſſeſs the heights and 
paſſes in the mountains on the left of the continental 
umy. The two laſt were adjudged to be the firſt ob- 
x& of Howe's attention, as his march was rapid againſt 
theſe parties, and indicated a ſtrong diſpoſition to gain 
the paſſes Upon this, gen. Waſhington judged it ab- 
ſolutely-megeflary-to- move his force from the low ground 
w ceoupy the heights before the enemy; which was ef- 
ected with uch diſpatch. - The enemy fell in with 
ſome of the: light parties, and a part of lord Stirling's 
| Pre- 


General Waſhington, upon wt * — eee 
Amboy; with the advice of his general officers, moved ** 
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choice ſor he had nearly been cut aff, by the right co. 
ham under lord Cornwallis. He loſt three: field pieces, 


but the loſs of men was trifling- - The enemy's loſs in 


+ " che ſeveral ſkirmiſhes vſ the day, was thought to be more 
conſiderable thanthabofthe Americans; The royal army 


eontiaued the purfoit as:far as Welſthield ; but the wood; 
and intenſe heat of che weather prevented its effect. 
When the Ametican general had gained the paſſes, he 
detached = body of light troops to: utch their motions, 
and afterward ordered, Morgan's riſlemen to join the (er. 
vide: The Britiſn remained till the next day about three 
in che aſternoon, and then returned to Naway, and the 
Hay following to Amboy. On the goth, at ten o clock 
in che morning, th troops began / ta troſt ver to Sta- 
ten Tſland, and the rear guurd paſſed at two in the 
afternoon,” without-the” leaſt appearance of an enemy. 
ebncqueſts, in hope of:reducing the United States to uns 
conditional ſubmiſñiono Unleſs-they can hold, when 
they have conquered;” they will — bu⸗ 
ſineſs aſſigned them by the Britiſh miniſtry. 

Let us leave gen. Howe engaged in 2 
army from Staten Iſland, and preparing ſor ſorne grand 
ee ee eee enen — ihe whos 
northern department. NI „ boieiiii bo 

- Gen, — — hs ex 
plaining the expreſſions in his letter which had given them 
offence; They reſobved, on the tk of May, that the expla- 
nation was ſatisfactory, and that nom they entettained the 
fame favorable ſentimenti concerning him, which they 
entertaimed beſore that letter — 
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0 have been deſignedly preparative to what followed 'z 1 
fortnight after when it was reſotvedy'- Thar Albany; 
Tyconderoga, Fort Stanwia, and their: dependencies 
de henceforward) conſidered as forming the northern de. 
partment: That mayor gen. Schuyler be directed forth« 
vit to proceed to the northern department, and take 
the command there.” It was faid, that he was the only 
ſingle man who could keep the New York ſubjefts united 
againſt the common enemy, und that his preſence. was 
rice; as well u that of the United States cloſely con- 
dected therewith. The New England delegates, the 
preſident excepted, oppoſed his being directed to take 
the command, as it ſuperſeded general Gates. But 
they were obliged to yield to numbers, at a time when 
unluckily fome men were abſent, who would otherwiſe 
have turned the ſcale. The choice of gen. Schuyler 
cauſed. great boaſting, though there were only five ſtates 
out of eleven in favor of the meaſure, the others were 
ether agaolſt it, or could not vote for want of the re- 
quiſite number of delegates, or their being equally di- 
vided. There is what nurnbers deem a New Y ork party 
in congreſs; whoſe: proceedings have in ſome inſtances 
the weſtern lines and Tyconderoga was puſhed for, be. 
fore the choice of Schuyler, but did not prevail: how 
ever ĩt was reſtived, that gen. Gates ſnould * A 
red to abhandom Tyconderoga at plonſure . 
It vas ineumbent on — — 
Mafſrchuſetu in particular, and Oonnecticut, to furniſn 
for the defence” of de northern 


te trod weeelſary” 
pa; b e prevaſled, 9 
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was dhe opinion aß the commander in chief, neglected 
ſorwunding their quota of men. Reports (occaſioned 
probably by the arti uf the enemy) were ſpreadd that the 
troops in Canada-werertahoin: gras Hove. Members 
aſter he had taken the com nd, wrote, that he · had 
the ſtrongeſt aſſuraners ſrom congreſa that the king's 
troops were all ordered round, by tha river St. Lan- 
rence to New York, leaving only a ſufficient number 
o garriſon their iforts/ Gates eſtimated, that ſur the de- 
fence of Ty and its dependencies; »1 1,790 continental, 
| beſide the aid of the: militia, would be wanted. Schuy- 
ler afterward eſtimated them at xzop00,.. but: then he 
| ©. extenſive a he ſound them. ar bogs oh 
taken out of the. hands of Sir Guy Carleton, and com- 
mitted to the charge of gen. Burgoyne. The force al- 
' latted to chem, conſiſting of Britiſn and German troops, 
amaunted to mdre than 7000 men, excluſive of the 
artillery corps. Oſ theſe, che Germans, « moſtly Brunſ- 
- wickers, exceeded 3200. Arms and accoutrements were 
amply provided ta. ſupply thoſe royalifts,: who were ex- 
[ poected to join the army, as ſoon as it penetrated the 
| frontiers of ;ithe United States. A: powerful: braſs train 
of artillery wag? furniſbed, probably the fineſt, and the 
moſt exceiently.ſupplied as to officers and private men, 
that had ever been allotted to ſecond che operations of 
any atmy, not exceeding the preſent. in number. Be- 
8 foxces, ſeveral wibes of Indians = 
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his umoſt influence in bringing them forward in ſupport 
of it. Aa the execution of the propoſed operations; gen. 
Burgoyne was ſeconded by able and exvellent officers) 
gen. Phillips af the — Powel and 
ſel and — — was; in every reſpect: 
n the beit comition t the troops were in the higheſt 
firits;-adrnirably diſciplined, and uncommonly healthy. 
Coll St Leger vu detached by way of Oſweꝑo to make 
: dverfionwn the:Mohawk River. He had 220 men 
Johnſon's ebrps- bf New Vorkers lately raiſed, 1 forne 
Hanau chaſſeurs, a company of Canndians, and a party 
of Indiana, beſide tlie expectatiou of being joined by a 


much larger mumber. His force did not probably . ex 
ceed doo men. The main army under gen. Burgayne | 
proceeded.i wp: Lake: Champlain, landed and encamped 
x go grest diſtance from Crown Point, where he mt 


he Indians in coogreſs, and aftermard in compliance 
rich · their euſtoms, gave them a yt feaſt... He made 


a: ſpeech to them; cakeulated to excite. their ardor in June 
the common caſe, and at the ſamo time to repreſs their *** 


barbarity. He enjoined it upon chem, that they ſhould 


only kill chaſe who oppoſed them in arms; that old men, 
Women, children and priſoners, ſhould be held ſacred 
bom the: kaiſe or hatchet, even in we heat of actual 
dun SRO con- 
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Sreatty to the late aral of ſuch troops, 28 could: be 
brought to work with ſpirit; to urtifictrs not coming 
by elle time they were ordered; and to a'want of work: 
ing eattle. Gen. St. Chair would befare-this-have called 
in die minis, but for che ſtate of his magazine ; which 
Made" hem apprehind;=char mould they Comme in fi, 
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part of their works, as had been diſcovered months be. 
fore vpon trial, hen a Cannon had eren 


fired from the top of it. 


On the near approach of the te wing ef PRES 
army vpon the Tyconderoga ſide, the Americans aban- 
doned their works toward: Lake George, and left gen. 
Phillips'to poſſeſs the advantageous poſt of Mount Hope, 
without malting any reſiſtunce, which muſt have deen 
ineffeQtual, and could have anſwered no good purpoſe. 
That apparent ſupineneſs and want of viger with which 
they were chargeable, as not occafioned by cowardice, 
ot ĩneupacity, but actual imbecility.” ' Gen. Burgoyne's 
troops proceeded with much expedition, in we conſtruc- 
tion of their works, the bringing vp of artillery, ſtore 
and proviſions, and the eſtabliſnment of their poſts. But 
what gave the greateſt alarm was, the very rapid pro- 
greſs they made in clearing a road, and getting artillery 
on Sugar Hill. When once they had erected a batter 


on this height, only a few hours more would have been 


required to have inveſted the Amerieans on all fide, 
wich might have been effected by occupying the ground 
on the eaſt ſide of Lake Champlain below] Mount Inde. 
pendence, where the pals from the lalee to Eaſt Creek 
is very narrow. The ſame reaſon-which prevented gen. 
St. Clair's calling in the militia, when the royal army 
was at 4 diſtance, prevailed when they drew nearer. 


Having received intelligence by ſpies, that in twenty- 


four hours the iriveſtiturs would be completed, when he 


ſhould be cut off from all poſſibility of ſuoeour, gen. 
Schuyler not having force ſuſficient at fort Edward © 


relieve him, he determined to evacuate . his poſta, though 
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be knew it would, produce ſuch aſtauiſ ment as had not m. 


happened ſince the commencement of the war. If he 
was ſenſihle at the time, that ſhould he remain there, he 
would {ave his character but loſe the army ; whereas 
did he go off, he ſhould ſave the army but loſe his cha- 
rater 41 and did he courageouſiy conclude. upon ſaeri · 
being che laſt to the cauſe in which he was engaged, he. 
deſerves the warmeſt commendations. A council of 
wat was called, and it was unanimouſiy concluded upon 
w cvacuate a8 ſoon as poſſihle. The general..by eva - 
cuating intended to throw his troops between the coun- 
iy and the royal army, that the militia. might have a 
body to collect to, whereas. Burgoyne would otherwiſe 
be at liberty to purſue his operations without any ob- 
facie. Proper meaſures were immediately taken for 
elſecting the evacuation. Orders were given to the 
troops to take with them, before they leſt the ground, 
eight days proviſion, ſufficient to have carried them to 
the North River had they purſued the route intended. 
The general meant to puſh for Skeenſborough, and there 
to have met the 200 boats and 5 armed gallies, on board 
of which were embarked at night as much cannon, ſtares 
and ' proviſions. as time would permit. The officer in 
the. Jerſey redoubt was to continue firing his cannon 
every half hour, toward the battery the enemy were erect. 
ug oppoſite to him till further orders, that there might 
be no ſuſpicion of the manceuvres going forward. All 
the cannon that could not be removed were to be ſpiked 
vp, and many were. The knocking off of the trunnions 
vas omitted, as it might alarm the enemy. Previous 
to ſtriking the cents every light was to be put out. Though 
the evacuation: was reſolved upon about three in the af- 
Vor. II. Ti 5 ternoon, 
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1777. tefrioon; it could not be carried into execution till night; 


the matter à fecret until the very morrfenx, prevented 


and it was at à Naſun when the nights were at the ſhorteſt, 
and hen it g moon Tight!" The neceſſity of kteping 


any preparatoty ſteps to expedite the buſineſs. Hence 
dimcoulttes àröſe, which occaHDned ſorne irregularities in 
che different embarkæations, and mate i irmpoffible to 
prevent all diſorder. But for want of gen: Fermoy's 
ciroulating proper vrtlers in ſeaſon to bis brigade; and 
of due attention on his part, 1 in wy 
gfeareſt confuſſon on Mount Iridependence. - 

At two ock in the mortiing St. Clair let Nye 
deroga. Abbut three, the trobps were put in motion 
for the evacuation of the Mount, but Fermoy having 
ſet fire to his houſe (contrury to- poſitived orders) the 
whole Mount was enlightened by it, ſo chat the enemy 
had an opportunity of ſeeing every movement, which 
darnped the Tpifits ot the Americans, and induced them 
to puſn off in a diſorderly manner. Col. Fruneis brought 


off the Tear guard in good order about four O clock. 


Many regimetits after à while recovered — che ir eon 
fuſion through the exertions of St. Chir. Upon 'the 
army's arriving at Hubbardron, they were halted for 
near two hours; The rear guard was inereaſed by-many 
who at firſt did not belong to dit, but were picked vp; 
through an inability of keeping tp with'their regiments, 
Moſt of che ſtragglers and rear guard having joined, 
the army was again put in motion. The fear guard 
was here given to coll Warner, with orders to follow 
2s ſoon as the Whole came up, and to Halt abovr'n mike 


and a Half Hort of the main body (Whickr was to con! 


dude that x night 4. Caſtteron, abut fix miles from Fub 
| * | bardton) 
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bankton) and uo march in che morning by four, and n 17794 


it. Caſtleton: is thirty miles from Ty, and twelve fram 
linda: Col. Warner, with the rear guard, aud 
ſtragglers; amounting to near- 1200, determined, to re: 
main at Hybhardton chat night, becauſe the men were 


much fatigued,” In che morning the general paraded the 
my, and waited near co hours for. the, ar guard,. . 2 
When gyn. Frazer, perceived-in the, marning af the 


evacuation; that the Americans were retiring, he com- 


menced_ 4 purſuit wich- his brigade, ..copliſting, of the 
light troops, grenadicrs: and ſome ocher corps. Gen, 


Rexdeſel ith, moſt of che. Brunſwickers,. Nas. ordered 
by the: Britiſa commande to join in che purſuit, either 
to ſupport Frager or to act ſeparately. The latter con- 
noved the purſuit through the day; and receiving inte- 
ligence chat St. Clair's rear was at no great diſtance, or- 
dered his troops to lie that night on their arms. In the 
morning he came up, with the Americans, cmmanded 
by col. Warner, who had beſide his own, the regiments 
of cols. Francis and Hale. The Britiſh advanced bold» 
y and the two bodies formed within about 60-yards of 


expecting every moment to be joined by Reideſel, and 
wprehending that if he delayed, the enemy would 
ccape. Hale being apprized of the dane, never 
brought his regiment to the charge, but fled; — 4 
Warner could bring into action no more than about ſeven 
hundred men. The conflict was bloody. Francis fell 
fighting with great bravery. Warner, officers j 
dehaved with much ne ſolution and gallantry, ſo chat the 
brtim broke and gave way: but ſoon formed, again, 
1i 2 yh, 1 
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each other. Frazer began the attack abaut ven o'clock, 
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the latter were put into no ſmall.:confuſion, which wa; 
increaſed hy the-critieal arrival of gen. Reideſel with the 
foretnoft-of his column, conſiſting of the chaſſeur com. 
pany, and eighty grenadiers and light infantry, who were 
immediately-led imo actien. They . now: fled on al 
ſides.; | Gen: St. Clair beard when the firing began, and 
would have ſupported Warner; but the woops that were 
neareſt, do militia. regiments, would not obey orders 
and the others were at too great a diſtance, | Hale, who 
had atternpted to get off by flight, fell in with an incon- 
fiderable' patty of Britiſh;” and ſurrendered himſelf with 
= oumber' of his men -priſoners.+ The Americans lo 
N in killed; wounded and priſoners, among the lf 
were 14 officers,” The royal troops, including Britiſh 
and Germans; had not leſs than 183 killed and wounded. 
They had 3 officers killed and 12 wounded F. While 
St. Clair was at Caftleton, an officer of one of the gal. 
Hes arrived with information that the Britiſh were pu- 
ſuing in force toward Skeenſborough, and would reach 
ir before he could get there. This determined him t 
change his route, and to ſtrike into tho woods on hi 
New England regiments of militia, Leonard's and 
Wells's, diſcovered ſuch a plundering diſpoſition an their 
march, and behaved ſo diſorderly during the, whole re- 
_ that ewo days after leaving. Caſtleton he . was 
" Burgoync's Seate car] 'of n and card of Harrington“ 
_hickinibat=ir2409t:1552/2 mit vavoni avg 1 
＋ . wounded wa priloyery on boch ft 


is extracted from the journal of a Britiſh officer, who was 
taken; ——— he Ge Eaves ed and pundec 
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ebliged to diſmiſs them from the army n 


Gen: Burgoyne confiding in Prazer's abilities to èonduct 
the purſult of the Americans by land, turned his atten- 
tom to the purſuit dy water.” The boom and the-ochey 
obſtructibns r the navigation; not having been com- 
pleted, were Won cut through Io that the gu boars, 
the Royal George "and the Infleaible frigates had paſſed 
by nine clock in the morning. Scvrral regiments 
embarked on Board the veſſels, and the purſuit was 
ſuppotted wien ſock vigor; chat by three in the after- 
noon, the"foremmoſt brigade df gun boats was: engaged 
with the enemy s gallies near Skeeuſborongh falls.” Upon 
the approach of the frigates, oppoſitiom cenſed, two of 
the gallies were taken, and the other three blown up. The 
Americans not being in ſufficient force to make an 
effectual ſtand, ſer fire to their works, fort, mills and 
batteaus; and eſcaped as they could up Wood Creelc to 
Fort Anne, where they were joined by others, ordered 
hither By gen. Schuyler, who lay at Fort Edward. On 
the day of the engagement at Hubbardton, the general 
was obliged to ſtrip the men at the laſt furt, to ſend to 
the troops at the former; by which his own were leſt 
without dd for ſome days, except a mere trifle from 
Albany, obtained by ſtripping the windows.” At this 
period he had not above ſeven hundred continentals, and 
not above twiee the number of militia; and could not 
furniſh ſmall cannon ſufficient for a couple of little 
ſchooners on Lake George. Lieut. col. Hill was de- 
W eee eee 
ninth regiment, to take poſt near Fort Anne, and watch 


* Conſultthe/Triak of generals. $t. Cir and Schuyler for many 
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reins me ei the Ameticans,” The next morning a 
half paſt ten, they attacked him in front, with a heavy 
and; well. directed fire, A large body paſſed the creek 
en the left, and fired from a thick wood acroſs the creek 
on the left flank of the regiment ; they then began to 
'xecrols the cteek, and attack it in the tear, It took 

| poſt on the top of a hill on the right to prevent being 

ſurrounded. No ſoonet had it taken paſt; than they 

made à yigorous attack, which continued for upward of 

two hours, and would certainly. have carried their point, 

had it not been for ſome" Indians, who arrived and gave 

the Indian war whoop, which was anſwered by the regi- 

ment wirkt three cheers, aſter which the Americans ſoon 

gave way. They then fired the fort, and retreated to 
Fort Edward, - The artillery loft by the evacuation of MI 
the nottherg poſts, and taken or deſtroyed in the armed il 
veſſrls at Skeerſboroogh, was prodigious, amounting to 
no leſs than 128 pietes ſerviceable and unſerviceable, MI. 
The loß of flor, Biſcay pen gulf ork way ah ref 

cenhiderable. 

| General St-Cldir Joined gen, Schuyler at Fort Edward 
ah: thi ee '4 A eng Much in which th 
army ſuffered much from bad weather and want of pro- 
viſions. Three days after, their whole ſtrength did not 
exceed 4400 men, including militia, The day follow- 
ing the affair at Fort Anne, Schuyler ordered brigade 
of militia to begin, as near the fort as poſſible, to fell 
trees; to take up the bridges, and burt the covering 
ang timber; and to make the utrnoſt 6bſtruftions. A 

16. continental brigade was directed to aſſiſt in deſtroying 
| * Major Fecher account to the' houſe of comions, Hows" . 
en Gian, nA SS . a | ( 
8 * and 
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ee ebe the cons, The fame dayugen. 1777 
Schuyler took put of a Canteen, wn with a © bottord, a 
letter written by. us to gen. "Sullivan... Schuyler 
prepargd an anſher -7Y Seſignedly worded | ſo as to deceive 
and perplex. Burgayne ;\ which he ſigned Canteen cen, com- 
mugicated to  Teveral gentlemen, | and then forwarded. 

The Bruſh 1 when it was received, could not tell 
what x0 make 9 He was puzzled for two, or three 
days, and 2 06 — to proceed or retreat; 5 the 
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— ad partly, robe in the adjoining country, 
rating the artiyal of tents, baggage and proviſion. In 
which time no labor. was ſpared. in in opening roads for 
«drancing toward Schuyler, and in clearing Wood Creek 

o all impedimęnts laid in the way, in order to open a 
N che battcaus. Like exertions were uſed at 
iy, in carrying gun, boats, proviſion veſſels and batteaus 
wer: land into Lake George. By reaſon of the route 
which-the general took, he did not arrive at Hudſon's 
River, and, fix his head quarters near Fort Edward, till 
dhe Joth gi, July. Fort Edward is no more than the 3% 
ruins, pf a ſormer fort, and of no conſequence to any 
party; It could afford no cover to gen. Schuyler, and 
only, gave 3, name to the place where it was ſituated. 
The, general left it ſeyeral days before Burgoyne gained 
its, geigkhourhod. He gave this ſtate of his army on 
de azche at Moes Creck, in an official letter—* It 
* When the general was prifoner, he made this acknowledgment to 
one of Schuyler's ſuire, whom he aſked n 
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1777: ebfilifts of about 2700 continental troops er mg 
from'the ſtate of Connectieut one rmajer—one captain 
two lieutenants two enſigns one adjutant—ong 
quarter maſter—ſix' ſerpeante—one-drurmier—bx ſick, 
and three rank and file fir bor Buty--he veſt! after te 

maining thret or four days deſerted us: Of thoſe from Ml 
the county of Berkſhire ( in the/Maffachuſens) who con. 
| 


lifted of upward" of 1200, half of -which were to have 
- remaified, ſomewhat mote than 200 are left; the re. 
mainder having alſo deſerted';—Of col: Moſtley's regj- 
ment rom the county of Hampſhire (Mafſathyſety) 
about' ten or twelve are left, the veſt having deſerted. 
Of cl. Porter's regiment of the county of- Hampſhire, 
ubdait 200 left: Of the militia'of the county Albany, 
1660 are left; being forty⸗ ſx more than half of hat Ml 
Vers upon the ground, when it was reſdlved to let hat il 
retgrn to their habitations. He added, « Thar torpor, 
eniminal indifferente, and want of ſpirit which ſo gene- 
rally prevails;*is more dangerous than all the efforts of 
the they. Nor is that jealouſy and ſpirit of detraction, 
which 6 unhappily prevails,” of ſmall detriment to our 
caſe?” The next day he wrote from Saratoga; twenty 
miles below Fort Edward; and thirty-ſeveri above Alba- 
ny, Every effort of the enemy would be in vain, if 
-our exertions 6qualled- our abilities, if our virtue was 
mot ſinking under that infamdus venality, 26496 upper 
throughout and treatens us with n 
be deſertlone aboye mentioned were not to the 
-but*to cheirowp hornes: Schuyler was for ſome 
vealaiibig/yery. vnagceptable commander to the New 
England mitia. They were in general diſguſted with, 
09 ee mov e nnr 
1984 hd tions 
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tons to the royal. army worth noticing, which argues 77 
there were no vr Pg; nation on 
nean eauſe. 

Had the n e 
Tyr and advanced from thence in the moſt expeditious 
manner, With a few light field pieces, inſtead of ſuffer- 
ing any. delay, in order to his dragging along wich him 14 
heavy train of artillery, he might have been at Albany + 
by the time he got to Hudſon's River . Your: cor- | 
reſpondent; che fifth of October the laſt year, breakfaſted * 
with gen Gates ar Ty; ſailed in company up Lake : 
George(abour: 35-miles long) with their horſes in bat- F 
eats; landed, ſtayed awhile, and reached Fort Edward 
(about 9 miles from Fort George) at night a little after 
eight. From Ty to Lake George is rather more than 
two miles. The two ſmall ſchooners on the lake, could 
bare made no long reſiſtance againſt a brigade. of gun- 
boats. Fort George was well adapted to keep off Indians 
and ſrttall parties: but not to ſtop. the royal army. The 
Americans there, inſtead of defending the fort, or op- 
poling the landing of the army, would undoubtedly have 
retreated to gen. Schuyler at Fort Edward. The latter 
felt hitmſelf ſo weak, that by the 1ſt of Auguſt he drew 
back from Saratoga to Stillwater (25 mules north of Al- 
bany) from hence he wrote on the Ath, We have 
not above 4000 continental. troops; if men, one thitd 
of which are negroes; boys, and men too aged for firid 
or indeed ay other ſervice, can be: called troops. The 
ſtates! frany whence: theſe troops came, can determine 
ay buch boys, negrocs and. aged men were: ſent. A 
1 nn. 
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_ 1977: without blankets, ill armed, and very deficient in accou- 
trements.: Too many of out officers would be a diſgrace 
to the moſt contemptible troops that were ever collected; 
and have ſo little ſenſe of hongt, that caſhiering them 
ſeems. no puniſhment. They haus ſtood hy, and ſufftred 
che moſt ſcandalous depredations to he committed on 
the poor, diſtreſſed, ruined and Rying inhabitants. He 
had alſo about fifteen hundred militia: - Rwy 

Fhe evacuation of T'ycanderoga ade, 
2 ſurpriſed gen. Waſhington s and Apread,,aftomuh- 
ment and terror through the New England ſtates. The 

genrnal was, led to believe; that, the garriſon w Much 
firanger.+, The Maſſachuſetts general court were faulty 
in not having ſeaſonably forwarded: their quota of iroops, 
agreeable; to he: re quiſition af congreſs, The appfe- 
kenfions of the Maſſachuſetts people ere the grgater, as 
their military friends, with gen. W aſhiggton;s arm], in- 
formed them that the expedition Which Sir William 
Howe had undertaken, and ſor which he was embarking 
But amid all the diſaſters which. had happened, and the 
eonſequent terrors, no ſort of diſpoſiton to corply wich 
Britiſh propoluions, appeared in any quarter, Notuwith- 
ſanding the ſucceſs that had attended the northern army, 
and tho 7 military ſtorm that was gathering at Sandy 
Hook, and no one ſtate s knowing where it would fall, 
dant. Tbe Auntricam cormmander in chief received in- 
formation, chat theo commen report among the ſailor: 
ware 7; but as Hoe conduct way go; hirn puzaling be- 
yond, meaſure, ſo. were: the mee de obtained. 
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One time the ſhips were ſtanding up toward: ſhę north 1777+ 
river. In a little white they. were \going up the Sum; 

bn they were ſailing" out of the Hook. 

Before their Failing, 'a ſpirized adventure took place on | 
the fide of Rhode Iſland, which not only fully.remaliated = 
the ſurpriſal of gen. Lee, but procured an indemnifics- 

bon of his perſon. ' Lieut. col. Barton, of a militia re- 

ziment belonging to that ſtate, wich feveral other officers 
e to the number of forty, paſſed by night Jug 
tom Warwick neck to Rhode Iſland, and though they 

had a paſſage of ten miles by water, eluded the warch- 

fulneſs of the ſhips of war and guard boats which ſur- 
rounded the iſland. . They conducted their enterpriſe 
with fuch ſilence and dexterity, that they ſurpriſed gen, 
Preſcot in his quarters, about one mile from the water 
fide, and five from Newport, and brought him with 
one of his aids-de-camp ſaſe to the continent, which 
they had nearly reached before there was any alarm 
among the enemy. This adventure, which with impar- 
tal judges: muſt outweigh col. Harcourt's capture of 
gen. Lee; produced much exultation on the one fide, 
nd much regret on the other, from the inſſuenee it 
would'neceffarity have on Lee's deſtination. Bot mote 
that Lee was treated by gen. Howe with kindnefs; gene- 
rofity and renderneſs; which had led them to defire 
that col. Campbell” and the fiye Heſſian officers ſhauld” 
de treated th @ ſimilar manner,” conſiſtent with the cun. 
fnement'and) fafe cuſtody of-theiy-perfon's;* They re- 
ſolved, withiti a few days after! heating of Preſeor'e bring 
taken, thit un elegant e 
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1777s The Britifh fleet und atWy which lay at Sandy Hol 
were deſdnect for the feddetwn of Pennſylvania, part 
clatly T Philadelphia, if purfuähte of 4 Plan A8 
| July had been fettiod between” Sir William Bowe” and lord il 
33- George Germait; bot did bot Ah Wl -ihe"rwenty-chirs, 
The land force confiſted of thirty-fox'Bridih and Her. 
Bam battaliotts, including the light infuntry and grenz. 
diers, with a powerful artillety, « New Yotk corps called 
the queen's rangers,” and 4 fegiment of light horſe, eſ. 
timated alropether at about 16500. The feet conſifted 
of 26% fall. Gen. Waſhirigton, upon the fleer's (ailing, 
marched his army toward Pennſylvania, and halted it at 
30. from Corfief's ferry om the goth, —< Howe's' (in a man- 
ner) abandoning Burgoyne is ſo unaccountable a matter, 
char till F ani fully aſfured it is fo, I cannot help caſting 


my eyes coritinually behind me.” He mentioned his 
f halting che artny, till the fleet ſnould appear in the De- 
: aware, and put the matter out of doubt; and that be 
had. ordered gen. Sullivan's divifion to halt at Morriſ- 
7 town, chat it might march ſouthward or northward, upon 
i tie firſt advice of the enemy's throwing any force vp 
| the North River. - 
- Generil- Waſhingron's perplexity for Mine days c- 
b nou be wth Lonceved' of as by extrats'from his oem 
[ nne, mul den and judge for yourſelf. . July 31. fi 
9 The enemy's” fleet arrived at the Capes of Delaware 
5 yeſterday,” therefore. order the two btigaties thrown over 
1 the rver do march immediately. < Cheſter, Auguſt 1. 

I had proceeded thus far, to look out for a proper place 


to artamtze the arty, when I received the provoking ac- 
count, that the enemy's fleet left the Capes yeſterday, 
8 and 
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and ſteated eaſtward... I ſþgl]-tewro: with-tbe utmoſt 177 
expedition to the North Rivers.ca ſudden. toka ds cer- 
ainly intended by this manceuvre. . Call in every man 
of the militia co ſtrengthen dhe highland poſts,” fh Au- 
ouſt 1. The enemy's fleet put co ſea yeſterday motn- 
ing at eight o clock. and were our. of ſight, chice hours 
chen the expreſs. came away. .' 1c, appears gen- Howe 
das been ꝑtactiſing a deep int to draw gur hole force 
to this point. ¶ Counter - mateh your dixiſion, and pro: . 
ceed with all poſfible expedition to Peck Kill. 4 
guſt 3. The conduct of the enemy is difficult. aud diſ- 
reſſing 40/7 be. u t Auguſt. 14. On the ſe⸗ 
yenth the enemy was off Sinepuxent . inlet about. ſixtcen 
leagues to the ſouthward of the Capes of Delaware, on 
which... have halted for further intelligence, Au- 
guſt 22. The enemy's, fler have; emuered. Cheſapeak. 
There is not no the leaſt danger of Howes. going. ta 
New England; forward this account to gov. Trumbull, 
to be by him ſent on to the eaſtxard. n Laie uwe! 
Sir William: Hope, while off de Capes, received 
that 5+ Fol which, Jed him to judge it moſt, adviſ- 
able to, proceed, to Cheſapeak Bay, inſtead of going up 
the Delaware. Such information. could not relate to 
the meaſures. taken ſor rendering the navigation. of the 
river impraGicable. | Theſe meaſutes were matters. of ſo 
great notoriety. 4hat he muſt. haye been. ſtrangely, defi- 
cient in procuring intelligence, if he did not xnom ther 
before. he. left. he Hook: Bede, the. ohltrucziens in 
the river did not reach ſo ay down as either Newcaſtle 
of Wilmington: as high as either of which places the 
fleet might havt come with ſafetꝝ a and; had, he landed 
eee, 2 
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1557; of Philadelphia, r4-rhiles-nearer than the Head of Elk 
The information muſtprobably related ro gen. Waſhing. 
ton's having marched the'comtiriental ary within a cer. 
tain diſtanee of Philadelphia ; and, perhaps, to a po. 
pet of Ki being joined by a number of diſaffected Ame. 
ricans inthe ſtates of Maryland and Delaware, upon his 
going up che Cheſapeak and landing in Maryland. Be 
that a it may, through unfavorable winds he did not 
Aug: emer the Cheſapeak dll the roth of Auguſt; and the 
25- difficiilty of the navigation made it the ſtli, before the 
army landed at Elk ferry. One part advanced to the 
proviſions. The day Sir Wilkam enterecl tha Cheſapeak, 
he-xereived from lord George Germain, a letter of May 
the IS th, wherein was givrn him the: firft1.intimation, 
char any ſupport Whatever would be expected from him 
in favor: of. the northern expedition under gen. Bur- 
goyne, in words to this purpoſo I truſt that what- 
ever uu may meditate, it will be executed in time to 
coc erate with the army ordered to procted from Ca- 
nada Gen. Waſhington upon advice of che Britiſh 
army's having landed, marched toward the Brandywine 
river, with his troops, amounting in the whole to 11,000 
preſent-and fit for duty, including 1800 of the Penn- 
fylxania wnfilitia. Gen. Greene attended with gen. 
Weedon, was ſent to reconnoitre and find out an eligible 


ſpor for their encampment. He pitched upon one at 


the Croſs Roads, near ſic miles diſtant from the royal 
arrhy, which he judged ſuitable, as che Americans would 


hey. could draw aſſiſtance, and would have opportuni- 
ties 


there have an 6pen country behind them, from whence 
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ves of firnifhing with the evemprbgfory: they were or- 1777. 
marching 3 and aa Howe's troops would be 2 long while 
cramped beſore they could get hat was wanting in or- 
der to chei ing He wrote 10 che connmnunder 
in chief, aequaintirgy him with the ſpat he had choſen. 
war had determined che dame day it was tranſmitted, to 
uke a poſition upon Ned - Clay Neck, about half way 
their der upon Chriſteen· neck, arid. their right extend: 
ing toward Chad's Ford.” When the rraſot for it, that 
enemy's paſſing on for Phaladel- 
phia; was'aMignett-eo gen. Greene, he maintained, that 
they would dot think of Philadelphia, till ciey had beaten 
tion which kad been taken, he c ned it as being 
greatly haꝝ ard eius and fuch as muſt be abandoned, ſhould 
the ney when organized advanced toward them. The 
Americans however, © fpent * and labor in 
ſtrengthening the poſt. 50 Yr 
Let us break off here denden hn of the con- 
rreflioral ptoceedihgs:* In the beginning of June, they 
proved gen. Waſhington' s conduct as to che cartel for 
exchange of priſoners, and his reaſoning upon the ſub- 
jet: The general had acquainted Sir William Howe 
that he did dc not hold Himrfelf bound either by the ſpirit 
of che agreement, or by the principles of juſtioe, to 
account! fot thoſe priſoners, who, from the rigor and 
ſeyerity of their treatment; were in ſo emaciated and 
languiſhing a fate at the time they Fame out, as to ren- 
der their: deat almolt certain and ingvirable, and which, 
K in 
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1777. immany inſtances, happened while they were returning 
to their homes, and in many others after their arrival” 
He: ſaid to him, Nou muſt be ſenſible that our en. 
gagement, as well as all othen of tha kind, though in 
letter it expreſſes only an equality of rank and number, 
a8 the rule of exchange, yet it. neceſſarily implies a re- 
gatdd to the general principles of mutual compenſation 
and advantage. This is inherent! in its nature, is the 
voice of reaſon, and no ſtipulatian, as to the condition 
in wich priſoners: ſhould be returnad, was requiſite 
Humanity dictated, that their treatment ſhould be ſuch 
their health and comfort,demanded:; Nor is this the Wi 
language of humanity alone—juſtice declares, the ſame. BY 
The object of every cartel, or ſimilar agreement, is the 
benefit of the priſoners themſelves,, and that of the con- 
tending powers on this footing: it equally, exacts, that WY | 
they {ſhould be well treated, as that they ſhould be ex- 
: 
| 


changed : the reverſe is therefore an evident infraction, 
and ought to ſubject the party, on hom it is charge- WY | 
able, to all the damages and ill conſequences reſulting BY | 
from it *.” , i 
June .-. Congreſs © refolved,. That. the fag of the Thirteen a 
14 United States be thirteen ſtripes, alternate red and white; I. 
tliat the union be chirteen ſtars, white in a blue field, i i 
repreſenting a new conſtellation,” * Reſolved, That 2 WM þ 
corps of invalids be formed, conſiſting of eight compa- Wl r 
nies; each company to have one captain, two lieutenants, l. 
to enſigns, five ſergeants, fix corporals,. two drum- Ie 
mers, two ſiſers and a hundred men, This corps to be I u 
employed in garriſon and ſor guards in cities and other i © 
*'# See the Eren en this fibjet bers Howe and Wattingrm, il 

and others, in che Remembrancer, vol; v. p. 214 to 2207 and p. 25% 

7 | places, 


20. 
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1 28. alſo to ſerve as a military ſchool for young 1777 · 


' WH centiemen; previous to their being appointed 2 march- 


ON 


n N 


ing regiments.” Lewis Nicola eſq; was unmediately 
alter eected colonel of che ſaid corps. 

B New Hemplbie grtars having 
ſet up an independent government, preſented a petition 
o congreſs, praying that they might be conſidered as 
z free and independent ſtate, and that delegates from 


them might be admitted to fears in cangrets. . Their june 
petition was diſmiſſod. But though it was diſmiſſed, 30 


the petitioners have not diſſolved their government, but 
re reſolutely determined to continue ee — 
pendent tate,” + - 

Congreſs reſumed the conſideration af contin dint 36. 


fom genbtals Sullivan, Greene and Kifiox, all dated the 7- 


firſt of July; whereupon congreſs came to the fallowing 
unanimous reſolution :- ** That the preſident tranſmit to 
gen. Waſhington copies of the letters from generals Sul» 
wan, Greene and Knox to congreſs, with directions to 
him to let thoſe officers know, that congreſs conſider 
the ſaid letters as an attempt to influence their decifions, 
an invaſion of the liberties of the people, and indicating 
: uant of confidence in the juſtice of congreſs; that it 
expected by congreſs, the {aid officers will make pro- 
per acknowledgments for an interference of ſo dange · 
tous a tendency; but if any of thoſe officers are unwib» 
lng to ſerve their cuntry under the authority of com · 
greſo, they ſhall be at liberty to reſign their commiſſions 
ind retire,” Their Jetters are ſuppoſecd to havt related 
to the affair of Monſiour du Cougray and: other French 
officers, which will be immediately mentioned; and. to 


ave contained an intimation, thas placing any of theſe 
Vol. II. K* over 
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1777. over heir heads would be preventive-of their ſerving 


their-country longer. If they have made any acknoy. 


ledgments to congreſs, the ſame have not been printed 


in the journals, or have hitherto eſcaped my ſearch. 

About the latter end of April, the Amphitrite arrived 
at Portſmouth from France, with military ſtores, in- 
trenching tools, &c. By the ſame ot 4 ſimilar oppor- 
tunity, Monſ. du Coudray, and ſeveral more 'officers 
came over with a view of ſerving in the American army, 
upon terms agreed between them and Mr. Deane, Mr. 
Deane contracted with du Coudray for half a hundred 
officers. Coudray was to be commander in chief of the 
artillery and engineers; to have the rank of major ge- 
neral; to precede ſome others by expreſs ſtipulation, and 
all by the pre-eminence uſual to artillery. He was to 
be under no order, but of congreſs and gen. Waſhing- 


ton; to have the pay of a major general in a ſeparate 


department; and to be penſioned for life. Congreſe 
was embarraſſed. There was no eſtabliſning of ſuch an 
agreement without offering an inſult to their own Ame- 
rican officers of the firſt rank, and obliging them (in 
honor) to quit the ſervice, unleſs they would ever after 
be eſteemed the ſpiritleſs tools of congreſs. On the 
ich of July, a committee of the whole reſolved, “ That 
Mr. Silas Deane had not any powers or authority from 
congreſs to make the treaty with Mr. du Coudray, and 
the other French gentlemen therein mentioned, and 
therefore that congreſs are not by any means bound to 
fulfil the terms thereof.” Mr. Dean's inſtruction was 
to engage engineers not exceeding four. The next day it 
was reſolved, < That it is the opinion. of this commit- 
tee, that the ſaid agreement is inconſiſtent with the in- 

| | | tereſt, 
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report being made, was ſmothered out of tenderneſs, 
and laid on the table, that a trial might be made to quiet 
the military ambition of du Coudray. They therefore 
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on the 1 5th © refolved, That a committee of three be July 


appointed to confer with Monſ. du Coudray ; that they 
inform him, congreſs cannot comply with the agreement 
he has entered into with Mr. Deane; but ſenſible of the 
ſervices he has rendered theſe ſtates, and having a fa- 
yotable opinion of his merits and abilities, they will 
cheerfully give him ſuch rank and appointments as ſhall 
nut be inconſiſtent with the honor and ſafety of theſe 


ſtates;-or interfere with the great duties they owe to their 


conſtituents.” They afterward ordered money to be 
advanced to him, for the fupport of himſelf and the gen- 
tlemen who came with him from France; and on the 
1th of Auguſt appointed him inſpeCtor general of ord- 
nance and military rp with ANT 2465 
jor general. [1:9 #4 
c Whereas the marquis bs la Fayette, out of ki groie 
zeal to the cauſe of liberty, in which the United States 
are engaged; has left his family and connections, and at 
his own expence come over to offer his ſervice to the 
United: States without penſion or particular allowance, 
and is anxious to riſque his life in our cauſe :—Re- 
ſolved, That his ſervice. be accepted, and that, in con- 
ſideration of his zeal, illuſtrious family and connections, 
he have the rank and commiſſion of ny general in 
the army of the United States. 
The proceedings of congreſs muſt be ſuſpended, " 
— account has been given of this noble phenomenon. 
| Kk 2 In 


15. 


31. 


5% 
7777. In 1776, the marquis, at the age of nineteen, ef. 
Pouſed the cauſe bf the Americans, and determined 
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upon joining chem in perſon. He communicated his 
intention to the American commiſſioners at Paris, who 
failed nat to encourage it, juſtly concluding that the 
eclat of his departure would be ſerviceable to their cauſe. 
Events however immediately occurred, which would 


have deterred from his undertaking a perſon leſs deter 


mined than the marquis. Nes arrived in France, 


that the remnant of the American army, reduced to 


3000 inſurgents as they were called, had fled toward 


Philadelphia through the Jerſeys, before an army of 


30,000 regulars. This news ſo effectually extinguiſhec 
the little credit which America had in Europe, that their 


commiltioners could not procure a veſſel to forward this 
nobleman's project. Under theſe circumſtances they 
thought i it but honeſt to diſcourage his proſecuting the 
enterpriſe, till a change in affairs ſhould render it lf 
hazardous or more promiſing. It was in vain however 
that they acted fo candid a part. The flame, which the 
American ſons of liberty had kindled in his breaſt, could 
not be interrupted by their misfortunes. © Hitherto,” 
faid he, in the true ſpirit of heroiſm, © I have only che- 
riſhed your cauſe ; now I am going to ſerve it. The 
lower it is in the opinion of the people, the greater eſ- 


fe& my departure will have; and ſince you cannot get 


a veſſel, I ſhall purchaſe and fit out one, to carry your 
diſpatches to congreſs, and me to America.” He ac- 
cordingly fitted out a veſſel, and in the mean while 
made à viſit to Great Britain, that the part he was go 
ing to act . 
ate « | l a A ſtep 
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the Weſt Indies to have him confined in cafe he waz 
found in that quarter. He acknowledged the receipt of 
the'order, but did not obey it; and keeping clear of 
the Weſt Indies, arrived in Charleſtown. Congreſs 
could not heſitate a moment about paying a due atten- 
tion to ſo remarkable a character, when intelligence of 
the fame was communicated. The marquis had left a 
pregnant conſort, and the moſt endearing connections. 
Independent of the riſks he has now ſubjected himſelf 
to, in common with the leaders of the American revo- 
lution, he has expoſed himſelf to the loſs of every thing 
at home in conſequence of the laws of France, after 
hazarding a long confinement without the chance of 
being acknowledged by any nation, had he fallen into 
Britiſh hands on his paſſage to America. 


He receiveil the congreſs s mark of approbation with - 


great condeſcenſion ; and yet not without exacting two 
conditions; lich drfplayed the dignity of his ſpirit 
the one that he ſhould be permitted to ſerve at his own 
expence—the other that he ſhould begin his ſeryices as 
2 volunteer. After joining the army, he lived with the 
commander in chief, and was | happy in his friendſhip 


and affection. - 
Now to reſume the narration of what was done | in 
the great council of the United States, NYE 


Kk 3 Congreſs 


got 


A ſtep fo extraordinary, a patron of ſo much impor- 1777. 
tance, did not fail to engage univerſal attention. The 
French court, whatever were their. good wiſhes toward 
America, could not at that time overlook his elope- 
ment. He was overtaken by an order forbidding his 
proceeding to America, and veſſels were diſpatched to 


w 
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Congreſs directed gen. Waſhington to order ſuch ge. 
neral officer as he ſhould think proper to repair imme. 
diately to the northern department, to relieve general 
Schuyler in his command there; but upon his wiſhing 
to be excuſed, they reſolved to proceed to the election 
of one, when the ballots being taken, it appeared that 
gen. Gates was elected by the vote of eleven ſtates. 

Congreſs having made new regulations in the depart. 


ment of the commiſſary general of purchaſes, Mr. 


Joſeph Trumbull reſigned his commiſſion, and ſignifed 
his intention of diſcontinuing his ſervice on the 20th of 
the month. They upon that- « refolved, That Mr. 


' Trumbull, with the officers under him, be defired to 


continue in the buſineſs of ſupplying the army under the 
former eſtabliſhment,” until the commiſſaries general of 
purchaſes and iſſues ſhall ' ſignify their readineſs to pro 
* therein under the new regulations.. 
To what influence Mr. Trumbull imputed the regu- 
105 that occaſioned his reſignation, and what was 
his opinion as to the manner of conducting buſineſs in 
congreſs, may be gathered from a letter of his, wherein 
he wrote on the firſt of September T have quitted 
the commiſſary department, The regulations, which 
are the ground on which I have quitted, were formed 
by the junto. Is it known in your ſtate [the Maſſachu- 
ſetts ] that the preſident is with the Yorkers and fouthern 
Baſhaws ? that if he wants any thing moved, his brother 


delegates are not applied to, but the motion comes from 


Duane, or ſome other perſon of no better character; 
and that there is no OT brewers Ry and his bre. 


thren . 
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« Reſolved, That the preſident inform. gen. Waſh- 1777+ 


ington, that congreſs never intended by any commiſſion 15 
hitherto granted by them, or by the eſtabliſhment of 
any department whatever, to ſuperſede or circumſcribe 
the power of gen. Waſhington as the commander in 
chief of all the n land forces within the mo 
States. 

The Britiſh nene Rationed on Staten $ | IQand were 
often mak ing incurſions. into the Jerſeys, and carrying 
of inhabitants, cattle, &c. This induced gen. Sullivan 
to ſettle a plan with col. Ogden for attacking the iſland. 
The latter had, properly ſpeaking, a ſeparate command, 
but agreed to join the general in the expedition. The 
general was to go from Elizabeth town point; and the 
colonel with his own and col. Dayton's regiment, joined 
by a hundred militia, were to croſs from another ſpot, 
to paſs: up Freſh-kill creek, and to come in the rear of 
col. Lawrence, Who was encamped near the ferry with 
about. 1 50 men, whom he was to attack by day break. 
The general ſelected from the brigades of gens. Small- 
wood. and De Borre, ſuch men as were beſt able to en- 
dure the march, amounting to near 1000. Theſe he 
ordered to march at two o'clock in the afternoon from 
Hanover to Elizabeth- town, about 16 miles, where they 
urived in the evening; on the 22d of Auguſt they 
eroſſed over . before. day light. The colonel procecded 
to execute the part of the plan allotted him. It had 
been ſettled; that the general ſhould ſend two regiments 
to the neck of land ſeparating the quarter where the 
colonel was to begin his attack from the reſt of the iſland, 
by their poſſeſſing of which the retreat of the enemy 
would be cut off, and a ſurrender. neceſſarily follow. 
Son K k 4 When 
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paney o the ground had not taken place. Unhappiy, 
the general upon landing, inſtead of keeping to the plan 


propoſed, marched ſeven miles toward the forts, which 


| occaſioned a loſs. of time, and increaſed the fatigue of 
the troops, many of whom had marched near upon 
twenty miles to the place where they cruſſed. I heir 
ſatigur occaſioned ſeverals dropping behind, and being 
pickt up hy the enemy. The colonel having captured 
130 privates and ſome officers, and having taken a king's 
ſhallop, put them on board and ſent them off to Eliza- 
beth-cown.... The perſon who had the care of them, being 
but an; indifferent hand, though the beſt that could be 
ſpared; ns not ſufficiently attentive to circumſtances, 
ſo chat the boats which were to have attended gen. Sul- 
liran's motions, and which had tranſported his diviſion, 
rowed off, the boatmen concluding from the 'regimentals 
of the priſoners upon deck, and other appearances, that 
the king's ſhallop was in purſuit of them. The troops 
of that diviſian deſtroyed ſome ſtores; burnt a magazine 
of hay, and ſeven veſſels; and did other damage: but 
the grand delign of the expedition failed by the general's 
varying from the plan concerted between him and the 
colonel. When the general was advancing toward the 
ground occupied by the latter, no horſemen were ſent 
forward to reconnoitre, or to inſorm the colonel of the 
general's approach, ſo that Ogden: was a a los for fome 
time, whether it was: a friend or an eviemy; that was 
marching. up to him. When the general joined him, 
| though 
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were wanting. and the deficiency in number of thoſe. 
rreſent made diſpatch in tranſporting: the troops abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, the general uſed no expedition in getting 
them over; but loitered away the precious time that 
ſhould have been improved to the utmoſt, ſo that the 
miaſortunt of the day was increaſed. The rear guard 
enemy appeared in force to attack them. They were 
commanded by majors Steward and Tillard, and toole 
poſt on an eminence, where they defended themſelves: 


bravely for a while, and then retreated to another emi- 


ener, and ſu to a third. They maintained their ground 
with great vnlor, till their ammunition was all ſpent, 
when a number of them, whe could not poſſibly get off, 
ſurendered priſaners of war. The Americans loft in 
the courſe of the day in killed, wounded and priſoners, 
toward 200. The killed, wounded and priſoners on tha 
other fade; might he nearly the fame. Gen. Sullivan 
captured: eight and twenty tories, and a colonel or capt. 
Barton, whos was too unwieidy to run off with his com- 
ndes.. He joined! to them the other priſoners, and ſent” 
the whole to Philadelphia in triumph. While upon the 
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nd papers belonging co the quakers, which with a letter 
were (forwarded tu congreſs, and referred to a committee. 


On the a8 of Auguſt, „ The committee reported== Aug. 


That the ſeveral teſtimonies which have been publiſhed 
lnee the commeneement of the preſent conteſt betwixt 
Great Britain and America, and the uniform tenor of 
the conduct and; converſation of à number of perſons of 
conficerable weck who profels themſelves to belong to 


28. 
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1777. the ſociety of people common called 08 render 
it certain and notorious! that thoſe perſons are with much 
rancar and bitterneſs diſaffected to the American cauſe: 
that as theſe perſons will have it in their power, ſo there 
is no doubt it will be their inclination, to communicate 
intelligence to the enemy, and in various other ways to 
injure the counſels and arms of America: That when 

the enemy in the month of December 1776, were. bend- 
ing their progreſt toward the city of Philadelphia, a cer- 
tain ſeditious publication, addreſſed To our friends 
and brethren in religious profeſſion in theſe and the ad- 
Jacent-provinces,** ſigned: John Pemberton, in and on 
behalf of the meeting of ſufferings held at Philadelphia 
for Pennſylvania and New Jerſey, the twenty-ſixth of 
the twelfth month 1776, was publiſhed, and as your 
committee is oredibly informed; circulated amongſt 
many members of the ſociety called Quakers, through. 
out the different ſtates :— That as the ſeditious paper 
aforeſaid. originated in the city of Philadelphia, and as 
the perſons whoſe names are undermentioned have uni- 
. formly manifeſted a diſpoſition highly inimical to the 
_ cauſe of America, therefore Reſolved, That it be 
earneſtly recommended to the ſupreme executive council 
of the ſtate of Pennſylvania forthwith to apprehend and 
ſecure the perſons of Joſhua Fiſher, Abel James, James 
Pemberton, Henry Drinker, Iſrael Pemberton, John 
Pemberton, John James, Samuel Pleaſants, Thomas 
| Wharton, ſen. Thomas Fiſher fon. of Joſhua, and Sa- 
muel Fiſher ſon of Joſnua, together with all: ſuch papers 
in their poſſeſſion as'may:be-of a political nature. 
% And whereas there is ſtrong reaſon to apprehend 
| n theſe perſons maintain a 1correſpoadence and con- 
3 nection 
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pection highly prejudicial to the public ſafety, not only 
in this ſtate, but in the ſeveral ſtates of America :— 
Reſolved, That it be recommended to the executive 
powers of the reſpective ſtates forthwith to apprehend 
and ſecure all perſons, as well among the people called 
quakers as others, who have in their general conduct 
and converfation evidenced a diſpoſition inimical to the 
cauſe. of America; and that the ' perſons ſo ſeized be 
confined in ſuch places, and treated in ſuch manner, as 
hall be conſiſtent with their reſpective characters and 
ſecurity of their perſons: That the records and papers 
of the meetings of ſufferings in the reſpective ſtates be 
forthwith ſecured and carefully examined, and that ſuch 
parts of them as may be of a political nature be forth- 
with tranſmitted to congreſs.— The ſaid report being 
read, and the ſeveral paragraphs conſidered and debared, 
and the queſtion put ſeverally thereon, the ſarne Was 
agreed to. Ordered, That the board of war remove 
under guard to à place of ſecurity out of the ſtate of 
Pennſylyariia;' the honorable John Penn eſq; and Benja- 
min Chew eſqz and that they give orders for having 
them ſafely ſecured, and nen agreeable” 3 
rank and ſtation in life.“ 

A number of quakers, beſide thoſe mentioned, W 
ther wich ſeveral perſons of a different denomination, 
n vere taken up by the ſupreme executive council of Penn- 
WW fivania, concerming whom congreſs reſolved, on the Sep 
„ch of September, * That it be recommended to the 
dad council to order the immediate departure of ſuch 
of the faid priſoners as refuſe to fwear or affirm allegi- 
ance to the ſtate of Peniniytvanis, to Skanton 1 in Aft 


guſta county) Virginia,” 
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1777. N Eight days before, on the laſt 'of Auguſt, a member 


of congreſs writing upon public affairs thus expreſſed 
himſelf, © The frauds, the peculations, the profuſios, 
Which have done us more injury than the whole force 
of our foreign enemies, have been chiefly owing to the 
want of government, and the want of diſcipline. Hoe 
has planned his operations in ſuch a manner as to give 
us 4 vaſt advantage bath of him and Burgoyne.” 
Reports prejudicial to gen. Sullivan were circulated, 
upon which congreſs reſolved, on the firſt of the month, 
That gen. Waſhington be directed to appoint a cour 
of inquiry on the late expedition by gen. Sullivan againſt 
the Britiſh forces on Staten Iſland. The ſtatement of 
the particulars inquired into was fo formed, that he ob- 
tained an honorable acquittal, ſuch as was highly pleaſing 
to congreſs: but had major Joſeph Bloomfield been 
enough recovered of his wound ta have attended the 
cdourts'he would ſcarce have eſcaped {6 well, 
Let us reſume the tranſaQions of Sir William Howe 
and gen. Waſhington. Sir William way fo diſtreſſed 
for want of horſes (numbers having died on' their paſſage) 
and of other neceſſaries to aid his march, that it wa 
not till the 3d of September that the ropal army moved 
forward. On its advancing near to the Americans, theſe 


abandoned their ground, perceiving that it would not 


= L 


anſwer their firſt expectation; croſſed the Brandywine at 
Chad's ford; and took poſſefſion of the heights on the 
eaſt fide of it, with an evident intention of diſputing the 
paſſage of the river. Upon an apprehenſion that the 


Wahingron poſted-his main ſirengrh at char poiot ; and 


gen. Maxwell,” With" about 1009” light” troops, was ſent 
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over to poſſeſs himſelf of the oppoſite height; and in +447, 
the night of the 1oth, Rey T's MY AI VA: 
with the limbs of trees. | 

By day break the next mording, the Britiſh ary ad- Spe 
yances in two columns: the right under the command 
of gen. Knyphauſen, which marches directiy for Chad's 
ford. A party is moved on to diſlodge Maxwell, which 
he repulſes ; they are reinforced, and come on a ſcoond 
time without ſucceeding, On this a ſtrong detachment 
is ſent round a piece of- woods to come upon his flank, 
chile the other attack him anew in front. Perceiving 
this moyemont, he retreats acroſs che river wich a trifiing 
bs. Gen, Knyphauſen keeps up a cannonade, and an 
appearance 'of forcing the ford, till he ſhall hear that 
the left column has attacked the Americans, and then 
he means to attempt jt. This ſecond codurnn, under the 
command of Lord Cornwallis, gens. Grey, Matthew 
1d Agnew, marches for the forks of the Brandywine, 
The movement is early obſerved. Gen. Sullivan writes 
to the commander in chief, that it is. clearly his opinion, 
that the enemy will come round on their right flank. 
He ſends him two meſſages in the forenoon confirming 
the ſame. Lieut. col. James Roſs forwards, at eleven 
o'clock from Great Valley road, this intelligence A 
large body of the enemy, from every account $006, 
vith ſixteen or eighteen field pieces, marched along this 
road juſt now. Their front muſt be now at the ford ; 
ve are Joſe in their rear with about ſeventy men. 1 
delieve gen. Howe is with this party, as Joſeph Gal- 
loway was here known by the inhabitants, with many of 
worn he ſpoke, and told them that gen. Howe was with 
tim,” Ocker accounts corroborating the movement of 
N 3 © the 
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771. the ſecond column toward the forks, gen. Wanne | 
ſettles it with gen. Greene, that he ſhall croſs with his 
diviſion at the lower ford, and attack gen. Knyphauſen. 
He at the ſame time ſends. word to Sullivan to croſs the 
Brandywine with his, and fall upon. the | enemy's left; 
while the army. croſſes below to attack their right, The 
commander in chief hopes, by defeating Knyphauſen, 
ta ſecure thoſe advantages, which will outweigh any that 
gen. Howe may. gain by forcing the troops, oppoſed to 
his left column, to retreat. Sullivan is preparing to 
execute Waſhington's order, when major Spears comes 
up and tells him, that there is not the leaſt appearance 
of the enemy in that quarter; which is confirmed by : 
ſergeant Tucker of the light horſe, ſent, out purpoſely to 
make diſcoveries. Sullivan conceives it to be his duty 
to; conyey. Spears's information to the commander in 
chief. This unfortunate intelligence deranges the dif. 
polition that has been determined on, in conſequence of 
prior information; ſo that gen. Greene, who has croſſed 
with. his advanced guard, is recalled. Mean while the 
ſecond or left column of the Britiſh army croſs the forks 
of the Brandywine, the firſt branch at Trimble's ford, 
and. the ſecond at. Jeffery's ford, about two. o'clock in 
the afternoon, taking from thence the road to Dilworth, 
in order to turn the right of the American's, conſiſting 
of three diviſions, Sullivan's, Lord Stirling's and another 
officer's. The, Britiſh, form and advance in order ol 
battle. Sullivan, upon. information of what has taken 
place, marches to reinforce. the two other diviſions neareſ 
the Britiſh, He takes rather too large a circuit, and is 
ſo late upon the ground as to exclude all poſſibility of 
making u pers: dipoſion, Before be has, ime 
wy 5 25 
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denly attacked by numbers unknown to him,” and upon 
ground that he never ſaw before; ſo chat his troops art 
thrown into confuſion, and retreat with the utmoſt pre- 
cipitation. This happens between four and five in the 
afternoon. Gens. Waſhington and Greene being toge- 
ther; and hearing the firing, conclude that Sullivan is 
attacked. Greene immediately haſtens his firſt brigade, 
commanded by gen. Weedon, toward the ſcene of ac- 
tion with ſuch uneommon expedition, that in forty and 
to minutes it advances near four miles. The ſecond 
brigade is ordered by Waſhington to march a different 
route, as it cannot be up in time for ſervice. General 
Knyphauſen, finding that the parties on his left are deeply 
engaged, croſſes at Chad's ford, attacks the diviſion un- 
der gen. Wayne, and the light troops under Maxwell, 
obliges them to- retire after a ſevere conflict, and poſ- 
feſſes himſelf of the intrenchment, battery and cannon, 
which were meant for its defence. - Greene, as he ap- 
proaches the ſcene of action, perceives that Sullivan's 
defeat is a perfect route. A council of war is held upon 
the field, and it is agreed that Greene's brigade ſhalf 
in cover the retreat of the flying troops. Greene keeps 
th, i firing his field pieces in the rear as he retreats, and con- 
ing I tioves retreating half a mile, till he comes to a narrow 
het Bi vaſe, "well ſecured on the right and left by woods. Here 
of Wi he draws - up his force, conſiſting of the Virginia troops, 
cen Wind a regiment” of Pennſylvanians commanded by col. 
relt ¶ Stewart; and ſends his artillery on, that it may be fafe 
d s Win caſe of his being under the neceſſity of making an 
of Whaſty retreat · A warm engagement commences, which 
2 uit from the ſun's being three quarters of an hour high 
mad 8 till 


de tom one end of the line to che other, he is ſud- 1777. 
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rm. u a. Vue tenth Virginia regiment, commandey 
by cal. Stevens, ſupparts the attack af the Britiſh can 
nonade and muſketry for fifreen minutes, though the 
haue never before been engaged. - The whole brigace 
evhibjts ſuch à degree of order, mes and refokuion, 
and preſerves ſuch a coumenance in extremely tharp fer. 
vice, un Would, not diſoredit vcterans. Wayne and the 
North Crolinians, with che artillery and light troops, 
after their deſent by Knyphauſen, paſs the rear of n in 
their retreat. At dark, ther alſo is withdrawn by gen. 
Greene: the extreme fatigue of the yal troops, toge- 
gather with the lateneſs Wer Nen bg 2 
prevems its being purſued. 10 

2 — have fa 

mated the conquerors, notwithſtanding all their fatigue, 

25:60 he produced thoſe txertions which would have 
Deen productive of a total and ruinous deſcat to the 
Amegzicans. Gen. Greene is apprehenſive that theſe lot 
in killed,” -wounded and priſoners, twelve or thirteen 
hundred f and that the royal army did not ſuffer, on 
their part, ſhort of ſeven or eight hundred, in Killed and 
wounded. The Americans loft alſo ten fmall field pieces, 
and 4 howitzer, of which all but one were braſs. 

A great number of French officers were in the action 
The haron de St. Ouary ſerving as a vohunteer was taken 
The. congreſs will undoubtediy do all they can to obtaia 
his releaſe. Policy will oblige chem to it, no leſs tha 
a regard to his tank and merit in the French army. I 
marquis de la Fayette gave the firſt proof of his mul 
tary character in this engagement, and as wounded |! 

me leg on che ſpot whore che effurt of the enemy v 


Ma The wound however did wot force him fr 4 
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the field, where he continued his endeavours to rally the 1777. 
Americans as well by his words as example. Count 
Pulaſki, a Poliſn nobleman, with a party of light horſe; 
ode up to reconnoitre the enemy, within piſtol ſhot of 
heir front; and on the fourth day after the action, was 


le&ted by congreſs-a commander of the horſe; with the 
rank of brigadier. Capt. Louis de Fleury's horſe was 
lled under him. He ſhowed much courage; and was 
o uſeful in rallying the troops, that congreſs, within 
o days, ordered him to be preſented with another 
jorſe, as a teſtimonial of the ſenſe they had of his merit; 
onſidering that gen: Waſhington had to fight the Britiſh 
my with an inferior number of raw troops, and how 
attack/ upon him was circumſtanced, through che 
ale intelligerice he recerved, he may be thought to have 
uffered leſs than could have been expected. He diſ- 
wered a true magnanimity of mind, in that (though 
e attributed the misfortunes of the day principally to 
information of major Spears) he never blarged gen. 
dullyvan for conveying it, but declared that he ſhould 
e thought him culpable had it been concealed. He 
treated after % ae 
0 Philadelphia. | 
The evening- after A 
t to Wilmington, who took: the governor of the De- 
ware ſtate; My, M Kenley out of his bed, and poſſeſſed 
emſelves of a ſhallop lying in the creek, loaded with 
ede rich effects of ſome of the inhabitants, together 
ich che public records of the county, a large quantity 
i public and private money, all the papers and certi- 
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rs belonging to the loan office nn 
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u. General Greene has been rather diflatisfied with gen 


Waſhington's omitting to take ſpecial notice of Wee. 
dofi's brigade; in general orders, for its bravery. But 
the commander in chief, conſidering that there wx, 3 
prevailing apprehenſion that Greene was his favorite, 
and that the Virginians were his own ſtate troops, de- 
| Elined it, that fo he might not excite à diſagreeable je. 
louſy, and give offence to the troops of other ſtates, 
2 A letter from Monſ. du Coudray to Mr. Chaſe y 
laid before congreſs and read, « herein he requeſts { 
himfelf and fundry gentlemen, who accompanied him 
to this country from France, to have an opportunity df 
fighting in the American army without running the riſk 
of not being ſubjects of exchange, ſhould they by the 
fortune of war be made, priſoners z mentions that an 
rank which congreſs may think proper to give him anc 
them will be acceptable; and afks for himſelf onh 
the rank of captain, for the commiſſioned. officers wht 
accompanied him, the rank of heutenants, and for t 
non-commiſſioned the rank of enſigns: whereupon i 
was refolyed, that his requeſt be complied. with, 
that commiſſions be made out accordingly.” 
The ſame day gen. Waſhington left Philadelph 
and rectoſſed the Schuylkill, with a firm intent of gu 
ing Sir William Howe battle, wherever he could mer 
him : he accordingly by the next day had advanced 
far as the Warren tavern on the Lancaſter road. Mor 
du Coudray, with a number of French gentlemen, all, 
16. off to join the army, as volunteers, about twelve o'clock * 
He rode a young mare, full of ſpirits, into the flat- bo mu 
tomed boat, uſed for ferrying acroſs the Schuylkill, 
| | and not being able to * 5 
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the other end into the river, with her rider on her back. 77 
Coudray diſengaged himſelf from her, but was drowned, 
notwithſtanding all the attempts made to ſave him. 
General Howe, while marching the arm in two. co 
lumns toward Goſhen, heard that the Americans were 
within five miles of it, and immediately determined to 
puſh forward and attack them. Intelligence was brought 
to gen. Waſhington of his approach. Gen. Sullivan 
vas directed to draw up the American troops in order 
of battle. Gen. Greene obſerved, that at a little diſ- 
tance in their rear was a large piece of water, extending 
their whole length, and which in caſe of a\defeat would 
prevent their retreating. * He rode to gen. Wafhington, 
xquainted him with what he had noticed, and aſked 
whether he meant that the troops ſnould fight in that 
ſituation, He was deſired to arrange them differently. 
Mean time gen. Wayne with the advance, was engaged 
with the enemy a conſiderable diſtance off. While 
Greene was removing the army to a new poſition, it be- 
gan to rain. Soon after it poured like one inceſſant 
thunder ſhower. It continued raining till the next day- 
Thus both parties were rendered equally and-totally in- 
capable of action. The Americans have reaſon to be 
tankful for this providential interpoſition, as it is highly 
probable that an engagement with troops fluſhed with 
tte preceding victory, better diſciplined, and more ex- 
perienced; would have terminated greatly to their difad- 
Wantage. On examining their arms on the 18th, they 
100 vere found to be much ingpaired. Beſide; all the am- 
munition in the cartouch boxes was entirely ruined. Gen. 
ON ee be place 'of 
L12 General 
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1777: General 'Greene/in company with col. Tilghman, one 


of Waſhington's aids,” reconnoitred for a poſition, and 

fixed upon the range of mountains from Valley Forge 
toward the Yellow Springs. He conſidered the ground 

as ſtrong, diſfeult of acceſs, and yet allowing of an 

eaſy deſeent; and as favorable for partial actions with. 

out admitting of any very deciſive. ' Gen. Wayne being 

in the rear of dir William Howe, Greene concluded that 

the poſition would bring all the American force party 

upon Sir William's flank and rear, and within ſtriking 

diſtance of him, if he attempted croſſing the Schuyl- 

kill, and would oblige him to fight the Americans on 

their own terms. He thought alſo, that the poſition 

would afford them the probability of beating him; or 

at leaſt of ſo clippling him, as that he would not ven- 

ture to poſſeſs himſelf of Philadelphia; and that in caſe 

5 of their being beaten, it would afford them a ſafe re- 
= treat. He tranſmitted his ſentiments to the commander 
if in chief by letter, but not before hearing from him, that 
1 it had been determined in council, to croſs the Schuyl- 
10 kill above French-creek, e eee in front of 
9 . On the nenen gon, Waſhington wrote to Wayne 
* ” al By the advice of the general officers, I have deter- 
I. _ - mined, that the army, under my immediate command, 
1 . croſs the Schuylkill at Parker's ford, and endeavour to 
q get down in time to oppoſe the enemy in front, whill 
= the corps under your command, in conjunction with 
* ere eee be act to the greateſt advan- 

2 in the: tear. 

= General Howe, upon ones: that, Wayne was 
hing in the woods with a corps of 1550 men, and four 
r E pieces 
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pieces of cannon, in the rear of the left wing-of his 1777. 
army, detached gen. Grey on the - 20th, late at night, 
with two regiments and a body of light inſantry to ſur- 
priſe him. Grey gained Wayne's left about one o'clock 
in the morning. Some out- ſentries were early miſſed 
by an American officer going his rounds, and an alarm 
vas given in time for the men to turn out: but unhap- 
pily for them, Wayne paraded them in the light of their 
fires, inſtead of withdrawing them to the back of their 
encampment.” Thus the Britiſh were directed here to 
ruſh with their bayonets, as ordered by their comman- 
der, without firing a gun. They did great execution, 
killing and wounding near 300 on the ſpot. They took 
between 70 and 80 priſoners, including ſeveral. officets, 
baggage and ſtores; and had only one captain of light 
infantry and three privates killed, and four men wound- 
ed. The darkneſs of the night, and ſome prudent diſ- 
poſitions of Wayne's, prevented their further ſucceſs. 

In the afternoon of the 22d, Sir William Howe hav- 
ng by various mancuvres drawn gen. Waſhington 30 
miles from Philadelphia, inſtead of attacking him upon 
the right, agreeable to the idea he had ſeemingly” af- 
ſected to impreſs, ordered the grenadiers and light in- 
fantry of the guards to croſs the Schuylkill at Fat Land- 
ford and to take poſt, and the Chaſſeurs to do the fame 
2t Gordon's-ford, both below the left of the Americans. 
At midnight the army moved, and croſſed the river at 
Fat Land- ſord without oppoſition ; the rear. guard with 
the baggage paſſed it before two in the afternoon, and 
the whale were encamped by night of the twenty- third. 
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.der. Advice was rectived in the night of the enemy 


Awing eröftd the river at Gordon - ford, which wa 
aſterward contradicted. This laſt information was cre. 


.-- Hired, fo that when the getreten ut head quarters wen 


Sept. 


765 


wreck; 'about 18 miles from thence. 


aſſured the next erring thiat Howe's army had croſſed 
eee — toward n 

The conggtetb had — tenerjed wth inks night of 
hs: r8th;- After che adjournment of that day the preſi 
dent teceved u letter from col. Hamilton, one of gen. 
Wafſhmgton's: aids, intimating the meceffity of their re. 
moving immediately from Philadelphia; whereupon they 
leit the city, ami agreenble to a reſolve of the 14th re. 
ꝓFuired to Lundaſter, The letter, the immediate hurry, 
tad the ularm of the enemy's being at Sweed's-ford, 
dy the city into the utmoſt confuſion ; and at the 
arme time rouſed e e e into a pre- 
Paration for a ſpeedy removal. 

On tlir 26th, Sir William Howe n d 
entty imo Philidelphia, wich a very ſmall part of his 
array, where e was moſt cerdially received by the ge- 
merality of the quakers, and a few other royalifts : the 
Hulle of his*troops were left in and about German-town, 
à village forming one contimued ſtreet for near two miles. 
Gen. Waſhington's army was encumpec —— 


The Fongreſs removed to Fork-town by the end of 
Wem Beſure they had quitted Philadetphia, they 
had elected baron de Kalb major general; and had en- 
gered upon their journals Whereas Monſ. du Coud- 


Tay, roloneſ - brigadier in the ſervice of his moſt (chriſtian 
| * 6 chief 
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lantly offered to join the American army as a volunteer, 
but in his way thither was moſt unfortunately drowned 
in attempting to croſs. the Schuylkill Reſolved, That 
he corpſe. of the ſaid Moni. du Coudray be interted at 
che expence, of che United States, and with the honats 
of war. They alſo reſolved, „That gen, Waſhing- 
on be authorized and directed to ſuſpend all officers 
who ſhall miſbehave, and to fill up all vacancies in the 
American army under the rank of -brigadiers, until the 
pleaſure of congreſs be communicated; to take, wherever 
he may be, all ſuch proviſions and other articles as may 
be neceſſary for the comfortable fubſiſtence of the army 
„under his command, paying or giving certificates for 
rd, the ſame ; to remove and ſecure, for the benefit of the 
che N onners, all goods and effects which may be ſerviceable 
e. v the enemy provided chat the powers hereby veſted 
ſhall be exerciſed. only in ſuch parts of theſe. ſtates as 
hd may be within the circumference of ſeventy miles of the 
us brad quarters of the American army, and. ſhall continue 
ge. In force. for, the ſpace of ary. days, unleſs Sogner re- 
the voked by congress. 
„ Land Hame, aber dhe affzir-of Brandywine, ctook-the 
les. oſt, ſpeedy meaſures for conducting the fleet and tnanſ—- 
db round do the Delaware: which when arrived were 
auchored along the Pennſylvania ſhore, fram Reed 
[land.to Nexcaſtie, the paſſage near Philadelphia bang 
yet impracticahle. When che Britiſh troops had taken 
paſſeſſion gf the city, their firſt, object was, the. cxeRing | 
of batteries to command the riyer. The day after, the 
American frigate the Delaware, of 32 guns, anchared 


nithin goo yards of che unfgiſed batteries, and being 
114 ſeconded 


ol the artillery in the French colonies of America, gal- 1727. 
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' 1777. ſecondedtby another frigate, with ſmaller: veſſels, they 
- commenced a heavy dannonade, both. upon the bart. 
ries and ton Through inattention the Delaware was 
ſuſfered to ground upon the falling of the tide, and could 
not be got off, (ſay the Britiſh) which being perceived 
by the; grenadiers, chey brought their battalion field 
pieces 40. plaꝝ upon her with ſuch effect, that ſhe ſoon 
ſtruck ber colours: but the Americans ſay, the eren 

roſe, confined the captain, and purpoſely ran the ſhip 
aſhore. The whole fire of the battalion guns was af. 
teryard directed againſt che other veſſels, which were 
ee e e e e 
The Pennfylyanians had; at a vaſt Werne ExPence, 

' <onftruſted great and numerous works, to obſtruct the 
paſſage up to Philadelphia, ſome of which have been 
already mentioned. They had erected works and bat- 
teries on Mud Iſland, and called the whole Fort Mif- 
fun, in honor to gen. Mifflin. On the oppofite ſhore, 
at a place called. Red-bank, they had formed a fort or 
redoubt, covered with heavy artillery. In the deep na- 
vigable channel, under the cover of theſe batteries, they 
had funk ſeveral ranges of chevaux de Frize, before de- 
ſcribed— p. 93. It was equally difficult to weigh or cut 
through chern; but no attempt could be made for raiſing 
them, or ſor qpening the main channel, till the com. 
mand of the ſhores was obtained. About three miles 
lower don they had ſunk other ranges of theſe ma. 
chines, and were cunſtructing works for their protec- 
tion, at a place on the Jerſey fide called Billing's- point 
Theſe warks and machines were further ſupported by 
en gallies mounting Heavy cannon, together with 


two 
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ä a number of armed peer, fall . 


craft of various kinds, and ſome fire-ſhips. '* 

Upon the | repreſentation” of "capt. lane v the 
Roebuck (lying off Cheſter, 15 miles below Philadel- 
phia) who had arrived before lord Howe, che general 
detached two regiments, under col. Stirling, to diſlodge 


the enemy from Billing's- point, The detachment hav- oa. 
ing croſſed; the enemy heard of their approach, imme- 


diately ſpiked” their artillery, ſet fire to the barracks, 
and abandoned the place with precipitation. This ſuo- 
ceſs enabled capt. Hammond to cut away and weigh up 
ſo much of the chevaux de Frize, notwithſtanding the 
great oppoſition he met with, 1 
fage for large ſnips througk the lower barrier. 

General Waſhington, — reinfurced by 1 $05 
men from Peck's:kill, and 1000 from Virginia, and 
having received intelligence through two intercepted let- 
ters, that gen. Howe had detached a part of his force 
for the purpoſe of reducing Billing's-point works and the 
ſorts on the Delaware, entertained the thought of at- 
tacking the main body as it lay at German- town. The 
line of encampment croſſed the town at right angles 
about the centre : the left wing extended to the Schuyl- 
kill. It was covered in front by the mounted and diſ- 
mounted chaſſeurs: a battalion of light infantry, and 
the queen's American rangers were in the front of the 
right : and the 40th regiment, with another battalion of 
light infantry, were poſted at the head of the town, upon 
Cheſnuthilt road, three quarters of a mile in advance. 
Lord Cornwallis lay at Philadelphia with four battalions 
of grenadiers. When gen. Waſhington had commu- 
nicated to his council of war the account he had ob- 
tained, 
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n. tained, che general officers uganimoully agreed upon aj 
attack, and to its being. made in different places, to pio. 


Frehenſion that the Americans would not perſevere in 


brigade, were to enter the town by way of Che ſnut- hill 


right. Lord Stirling, with Naſh's and Maxwell's br 


duc the greater conſuſion and diſtraction, and to hinder 
— pan 


expettation 8 8 Cale. Low an ax 


che oo, make no impreſſion upon the enemy, the 
were aſter a while to make an expeditious retreat. The 
diwifions of Sullivan and Wayne, flanked by Conway 


while Armſtrong wich the Pennſyluania militia got upc 
che enemy's leſt and rear. Col. Thomas Conway, Knigt 
of St,. Louis, had been elected ſo early as May, a bi. 
gatlier- general, upon the reconmentiatary letters he 
brought from France. The diviſians of Greene 
Stephen, flanked by M Dougall's brigade, were to ente 
by taking a cincuit, at the market houſes, and to, attack 
che right wing; and che militia of Maryland and Jer 
ſey, under gens. Smallwood and Freeman, were to marc 
by che old Work abadl, and fall upon che rtar of HI 


5 


mardes, err to uta corps de reſerve, |, 

hey begin their march about-feven-o'clock in there 
chunt if the  enemy:has (gained timely intelligence of hi 
march, fly will · wait fur him on Cheſnut-hill, and re 
cee im Ahe comes out of the vs. When arrives 
on the chill, withour: any appearance of oppoſition, be | 
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hon of light mfanry which accompanies it. Theſe 
ps are overpoweted und purſued. In this exigence 
heut. col. Muſgrave throws himſelf with fix companies 
che goth regitment, into Mr. Chew's ſtone houſe, ly. 
no full in the front ef the Americans. Theſe kalt. A 
iſcourſe enſues between gens, Kinox and Reed in the 
nce of the commander in chief, whether or no to 
it is contrary to all military rule to leave a fort poſ- 
ſſed by un enemy in their rear. Reed exclaimg— 
* What ! call this a fort, and loſe the happy moment !* 
onway is inquired after to give his judgment, but can- 
t be und. It is agreed to ſend a flag to the houſe, 
| ſurnmons/the Britiſh officer to ſurrender. A young 
xrſon undertakes to carry it. He approaches, is fired 
mes pon, and killed, - Mean while gen. Greene gets up 
im his columm, and attacks tlie right wing of the ene- 
u. The morning being exceeding foggy, prevents 
he Americans from fully improving the advantages they 

thin. Col. Matthews, of Greene's column, attacks 
brich uncommon ſpirit, routs the parties oppoſed to him, 
ls a great number, and malces 110 priſoners; but, 
Wirough the fog, loſes light of the brigade he belongs 
„ is ſeparated from: it, andiis taken priſoner with this 
hole ' regiment; accompanied with the releaſe of all 
om he had ouptured. A number of Greene's'troops 
r ſtopped, by the halt of the diviſions before Chews 
uſe, Where near or quite one Ralf of gen. Waſhing- 
10 activity, 
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en, gen. Grey, bringing the front of a great pt 
of the left wing by a timely movement to German 


town, leads on three battalions of the third brigade an 
attacks with vigor, being ſupported by gen. Agney ; 
the head of the fourth brigade; A warm engageme 
_ enſues. At the ſame time two Britiſh regiments attac 
on the oppolite ſide of the town; while gen. Gr: 
moves vp the 49th regiment, to the aid of the four: 
which is employed in ſupporting the troops engag 
with Greene's column. The fog is ſo great, that 
times you cannot ſee twenty yards before you, and fre 
quently not more than fiſty. It occaſions the Americ: 
parties miſtaking each other for the enemy, and preven 
their obſerving the true ſituation of the latter. Ovi 
' hereto in a great meaſure, the Americans quit ev 
part of the town; and when gen, Grey, having paſſed } 
advances with the Britiſh right wing upon their | 
they leave the field haſtily and entirely, in ſpite of cy 
effort that can be made to rally them. Lord Cornwal 
arrives with a ſquadron of light horſe juſt in ſeaſon 
join in the purſuit. Greene with his own and Stephen 
diviſion, happens to form the laſt column of the retrea 
ing Americans. Upon coming to two roads, and think 
ing it will be ſafeſt, and may preyent the enemy's ad 
vancing by either ſo as to get a head of him; and t! 
che diviſons may aid each other upon occaſion, h 
marches one diviſion on the one road, and the ſecon 
on the other. While continuing his retreat, Pulaſki 
cavalry who are in his rear, being fired upon by the 
my, ride over the ſecond diviſion, and throw them in 
che ntmoſt diſorder, as they know not at firſt but tha 
vis | ter 
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5 ee is apprehenſive that he ſhall loſe his 1777. 
i He cannot collect a party ſufficĩent to form a 

| ANY till he hits upon the device of ordering the 

n to lay hold of each other's hands. This anſwers. 
e collects a number, and by the help of the artillery 
ings the enemy to give over the purſuit, after having 
Wntinued it near five miles. The Americans then pro- 
ed in their march back to Shippach-creek without 
her diſturbance. | 
The Britiſh officers acknowledged ſoon after this 
Wir, that it was the. ſevereſt blow they had met with ; 
Wat it was planned with judgment, and executed with 
Writ; and chat they were at a loſs for it's not being 
lowed up, unleſs it was for want of ammunitian. 
he Americans loſt in killed 25 continental officers 
ommiflioned and non-commuſſioned—=-wounded 102, 
d an equal number miſſing. The militia officers were, 
killed —4 wounded, and 11 miſſing. Of rank and 
continentals, 109 were killed, and 378 wounded— 
litia, 7 killed and 19 wounded. They had artillery 
fficers, 2 killed and 11 wounded; and matroſſes, 6 
illed and 7 wounded. The total of their killed was 
152; and of their wounded 521 *. Upward of 400 
ere made priſoners, among whom were 54 officers. 
he number of miſſing among the Americans is no rule 
by which to judge of the number captured by the ene- 
my, as many of the miſſing, who do not return to their 
colours, go home. Gen. Naſh of North Carolina was 
among the ſlain, and will be honored by congreſs with 
eee mopeds e EN 
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1777. in action bravely contending for the independency of the 


United States. | 

The loſs of the royal army, including the wounded 
and a few priſoners, amounted, by their own acknow- 
ledgment, to 535: but the lain ſcarcely exceeded 70, 
Among theſe however were ſome diſtinguiſhed officers, 
particularly gen. Agnew, and heut. col. Bird. They 
ſuffered probably more than they allowed. The battle, 
by gen. Knox's watch, held two hours and forty mi- 
General Waſhington is of opinion, that the Americans 
retreated at an inſtant when victory was declaring in their 
favor. The royal army was indeed completely ſurpriſed; 
and appearances in the beginning were evidently on the ſide 
of the former. But it is faid, that a certain colonel, not 
being ſufficiently experienced, inſtead of preſſing with 
fixed bayonet on the enemy whom he had driven, kepc 
ordering his men, as they advanced, to load and fire, 
by which they expended their ammunition : and that, 
inſtead of halting on the ground till. furniſhed afreſh, he 
ordered his regiment to retreat. This retrograde ma- 
ncuvre enabled and encouraged. the enemy to recover 
themſelves, while the other Americans, who were ad- 
vancing, were diſheartened and diſconcerted by the re- 
treating regiment, not knowing the occaſion of ſuch re- 
treat. It is admitted however, that the colonel behaved 
boldly, by keeping himſelf in the rear next to the enemy. 


+ * When the royal army quitted German · town, the Americans found 
in one of the chimney hearths, ſome papers torn to pieces, and ob- 
ſerving figures upon them, certain officers attempted putting them to- 
gether, and found them to be the returng of the killed and wounded 
at German-town battle, amounting to about eight hundred. 
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Gen. Stephen was guiley-of un-officer-like behaviour in . 
the retreat, owing to inattention or want of judgment ; | 


vhich might occaſion a whiſper to be circulated unfa- 
rorable to gen. Greene. But upon gen. Reed's aſlcing 
the commander in chief whether he was diſſatisſied with 
Greene's conduct, he candidly anſwered, No, not at 
il}; the fault lay with ourſelves ;”' referring to the column 
with which he was, and their ſtopping to attack Chew's 
fone houſe. - Several cauſes might co-operate to effect 
the precipitate retreat of the American army. And yet 
had that column advanced without delay, leaving only 
a ſufficient corps with a couple of field pieces to guard 
the houſe, the obſtacles to ſucceſs that afterward offered, 


might have been removed or prevented, and Howe's 


army have been totally defeated, unleſs the ſuperiority of 
their diſciphne and bravery could have hindered. , 
A general, who was in the action, wrote ſome time 
after to his correſpondent ( At German-town, fortune 
ſmiled on our arms for hours. The enemy were broke, 
diſperſed and flying on all quarters: we were in poſſeſſion 
of their whole encampment, together with their artillery 
park, &c.— A wind-mill attack was made on a houſe 
into which ſix bght companies had thrown themſelves 
to avoid our bayonets—this gave time to the enemy to 
rally—our troops were deceived by this attack; taking 
it for ſamething formidable, they fell back to. aſſiſt in, 
what they deemed, a ſerious matter. The enemy find- 
ing themſelves no further purſued, and believing it to 
be a retreat, followed. Confuſion enſued, and we ran 
away from the arms of victory ready to receive us.“ 
Let us turn our attention for a moment to South 


Carolina. The faccefies of the preceding year had 
: | bumbled 
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1777. humbled the Cherokees moſt completely. The Carol. 


nians had built, held and continued to occupy Fort Rut- 


ledge at Seneca quietly and unoppoſed. The Indians, 
finding themſelves thus ' vanquiſhed, ſued in the moſt 
ſubmiſſive terms for peace. A treaty between them and 
South Carolina took place, at which commiſſioners from 
Georgia attended, who concurred in and ſigned the arti- 
cles of pacification on the 20th of May. By this treaty 
the Cherokees ceded a conſiderable part of their land to 
South Carolina. By the eighth and laſt article, it is 
agreed The hatchet ſhall be for ever buried, and 
there ſhall be an univerſal peace and friendſhip reeſta- 
bliſhed between South Carolina, including the Catawba 
and Georgia on the one part, and the Cherokee nation 
on the other; there ſhall be a general oblivion of inju- 
ries; the contracting parties ſhall uſe their utmoſt en- 
deavours to maintain the peace and friendſhip now re- 
eſtabliſhed, and the Cherokees ſhall, at all times, appre- 
hend and deliver to the commanding officer ' at Fort 
Rutledge, every perſon, white or red, who, in their na- 
tion or ſettlements, ſhall by any means endeavour to in- 
ſtigate a war by the Cherokee nation, or hoſtility, or 
robbery, by any of their people, againſt tin cones 
of the American ſtates, or ſubjects ther | 
Before we reſume the narrative of i operations, 
let me mention that the New Vork convention, autho- 
rized for that purpoſe the 2oth of laſt April, have eſta- 
bliſhed the conſtitution of that ſtate. When this was 
done, the freeholders choſe for their governor, general 
George Clinton, a gentleman excellently well qualificc 
to be at the head of the ſtate, at ſo intereſting and per- 


Plexed a period. His — made an 
incurſion 
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nourſion into Jerſey; from the i ath to the 16th of Sep- 1777» 
tember, chiefly to collect cactle. Hr brought away 400 
bead, including a0 milch cows, 400 ſherp and a-few - 
borſes; in effecting it, he had 8 -rank and file killed, 17 
wounded. together with a keurenant, ꝙ miſſing beſide 
drummer, and-5-taken priſoners, by the different par- 
ties of Americans that oppoled him. The expedition 
contributes nothing toward ſubduing the-conmry. The 
bs of the inhabitants will be the lefs felt, on account 
of the uncommonly good crops of Indian corn, with 
which they have been this year favored. It is ſurpriſimg 
w find that country in ſo good order already. The 
harveſt has been truly plentiful. Left it ſhould be for- 
gotten, let me mention chat moſt af the damage which 
the college · building at Princeton ſuſtained, muſt be 
charged to the Arnerican troops : wh(⁰ĩ deſtroytd alſo tlic 
raden pipes of the organ (which had been ſpared by  & +» 
N army) in order to . N 
ort bullets to fire at the enemy. 

Now let us return to the northern . 70 
Lieut. vol. St. Leger, — tot io 
he difficutties, natural and artificial, which offered vn 

tis way, inveſted Fort Stanwix, now Fort Schuyler, on 

the third of Auguſt. It was in ſo poor a ſtate of de- Aug. 
nce, that un imraediare attempt to drioe off the enemy © 
ind religve it, was abſotorely-necefiary. Gen. Herkimer, 
leading perſon in Tryon county, marched with tore 

dan 300 militia vn ulis ſervice. St. Leger hed with 

him about 7 Indian warriors,” who with their wines, 
children, other men and women, made up neut 1400. 

e detached Sir John Johnſon, with ſome troops and 
Vol. II, Mm the 
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1777- the Indians, to lie in ambuſh in the woods, and inter- 
cept the militia. Herkimer fell into the ſnare, and was 

Aug: ſurpriſed; but ſeveral of the chief Indians fell by the 
firſt fire he gave them. ſoon after which the battle was 

. ſcene of confuſion beyond any thing the Indians had 
ever ſeen. The white people, conſiſting of the militia 

and Sir John Johnſon's tory troops, as his own corps is 
called, got together in parties of twenty or thirty, ſo 
that they could not fire; but pulled, and hauled, drew 

. their knives and ſtabbed each other. The Indians, who 
= conſiſted of Shawaneſe, Delawares, Senecas and others, 
| after a while conjectured, from their own loſs and the con- 
fuſion which prevailed, that both Sir John's people and 
Herkimer's intended to deſtroy them: at length ſome 


| ; of their chiefs told the young warriors, that it was a 
plot of the white people to draw them into a ſcrape and 
| cut them off; and then ordered them to kill all white We, 

| people whatever. It is thought, that near as many of 
q Sir John's tory party were killed by the Indians as by 
; the militia. A number of Herkimer's run off: about a 
hundred were fo ſurrounded that they could not get 

away but they poſſeſſed themſelves of an advantageous 

poſt behind logs, &c. where they continued fighting the 

Indians with great .bravery, till Sir John drew off his HI d 

men, fearing that the garriſon would fally out and fall Md 

upon him; near upon ſeventy of the hundred by this 

mean eſcaped. Io hundred and fifty men, under lieut. Wei 

_ Willet, ſallied qut about that time, and routed two les 

of the Indiag and. tory. encampments, deſtroying their Me ſa 

proviſion; And carrying: off kettles, blankets, muſkets, Ne cc 

 tomahawks,: ſpears, clothing, deer ſkins, a variety of 

Indian; affairs, and five colours ; which on their retum 
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w the fort were diſplayed under the continental flag. r 577, 
The loſs on the ſide of the militia was 160 killed, be- 

ide the wounded. Gen. Herkimer was among the 
lain: congreſs have reſolved to honor him with a monu- 
ment. Many of the principal leaders on the American 

ide were either killed or wounded, ſo that all expecta- 

tion of further attempts to relieve the fort by the aſſiſt- 

ace of militia was at an end. The Indians however 

were greatly diſguſted. St. Leger had brought down 

with him a number who were neutral, to be ſpectators 

of the Britiſh conquering the Americans; and had en- 
raged to them and the others, that he and his troops 
would clear the way for them to Albany. The victory 
gunedl had been purchaſed exceeding dear, according to 

ir ideas; for they had more. than ſeventy killed, 

ud among them ſeveral of their moſt diſtinguiſhed and 
hvorite. warriors. St. Leger left no mean untried to 
make the utmoſt of his victory. On the Sch he ſent a Ange 
ag to the fort, and endeavoured to intimidate the gar- 

t a "wy by magnifying his own ſtrength ; telling them, 

get Nat Burgoyne, after deſtroying every thing in his way, 

dus pas at Albany; and declaring, that the Indians were 

the Wetermined, if they met with further reſiſtance, to deſtroy 

his N the men, women and children on the Mohawk river, 

d as ſoon as they got into the fort, to kill every man 
longing to it. Col. Ganſevoort, the commandant, 
fuſed making any anſwer, or to liſten to any propoſals 
leſs made in writing. The next day St, Leger tried 
e ame ſcheme by letter, and received for anfwer, that 
colonel being intrufted with the charge of the gar- 
on by the United States of America, he would defend 
| . 
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777+ It was ſhrewdly remarked by thoſe who were within, that 
not half the pains would have been taken, to have dic i 
played the force immediately without or the ſucceſs at a 
viſtance, if they were any ways proportionable to the 
repreſentation. The night before the letter was ſent 
wol. Willet and ſieut. Stockwell, a good woodſman (3; 
"hey ſtile him, who Can ſteer his wiſhed-for cc 
through the ſhady and pathleſs woods with a degree « 
dcertainty and readineſs) undertook to attempt conveying 
4ntelligence down into the country, of che danger thi 
fort was in, and of the neceſſity of relieving it. The 
Jeſt it at night, and crept upon their bellies for near 
u mile ere they could reach the Mohawk river. Aſte 
Paſſing it, they had to croſs the path from the Indi 
eamp, on which the Indians were continually going fo 
wurd and backward : for a long time they had the Indi 
| yelk-founding in their ears on each fide of them. Th 
| * - eſcaped every danger, and after travelling thirty mil 
| - brealtfaſted the next morning upon blackberries, 
ꝓurſued their journey about twenty miles further t 
German flats. Gen. Schuyler, upon receiving the ir 
Formation at Stillwater, forwarded a continental brigad 
under gen. Learned; when to his great ſatisfactic 
Arnold offered to go and conduct the military operatio 
in Tryon county, for the relief of che ſort. After H 
imer 's battle, àa nephew of his, Mr. Joſt Cuyler, » 
uken and ſecured on ſuſpicion of being a ſpy. A ſche 
Vs laid to male him ſerviceable to the buſineſs goi 
forward.” He was brought to Arnold, and it was 
' that if he would go and alarrn the enemy, with rep 
ſentuxions vf great numbers being on their raarch agi 
Meth, vas to occaſion their retreat, he ſhould be li 
29 22 ratt 
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ned, and have his eſtate, which was very large, ſecured 1777». 
ts him. He undertook it, being well qualified from 
is acquaintance with the Indian language and manners, 
and his poſſeſſing a good ſhare of ſubtilty. The mode 
of procedure was ſettled in concert with ſome friendly 
Indians: by the advice of one of their head men, Cuy- 0— * 
kr's coat was ſhot through in fwo or three places, that 
o the tale he had to relate might be the more readily 
believed. The neceflity of - aggravating the numbers 
marching” to the relief of Fort Schuyler was apparent, 
for when gen. Arnold had got to German-flats, he was 
convinced from the intelligence procured of the enemy's 
ſtrength, that it was much ſuperior to his own; ſa that 
6a the 21ſt he wrote to gen. Gates, who arrived at Still- 
water and re · aſſumed the command of the northern de- 
partment on the 19th, to ſend him a reinforcement of Ang: 
1000. light troops. Cuyler proceeded immediately to 
the Indian camp, informed their warriors that vaſt nun- 
bers were "coming againſt them ; that major Butler was 
aken (which was x truth) and. that he narrowly eſcaped, 
for that the Americans fired at him, and ſeveral ſhor . 
When the Indian camp was thoroughly alarmed, one of 
the American friendly Indians arrived, an hour or two 
iter Cuyler, with a belt, waited upon the chiefs,” and 
confirmed: the intelligence, adtling, that the Americans 
dd not want to hurt ane of them; all they deſred was 
all upon the Beitiſh, An Indian in camp, unknown to 
Arnold, was ſecretly prevailed upon to aid the preject, 
by going alf unobſerved; taking. a circuit, - and then 
coming into thut part of the camp, where were thoſe 
l with a ſunilar ory to 
M m 3 chat 
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that of Cuylet's/ The Indians were completely fright. 
ened, and determined to go off. St. Leger in vain uſed 
every art to prevent it. He attempted making them 
drunk with rum, and then getting them to alter their 
re{dlution. Fond as they are of rum, they would not 
be taken in at this ſeaſon of apprehended danger. He 
then would have prevailed with them to keep in the 
rear, ile the other troops retreated. Neither would 
they do that; but told him You mean to ſacrifice 
us. When we marched down, you told us there would 
be no fighting for us Indians: we might go down and 
Tmoke bur pipes, whereas numbers of our warriors have 
35 Killed. „Nothing could change their determina- 

They went off, and St. Leger was obliged to de- 
b about noon of the 22d, in ſuch hurry and con- 
{\ſion, as to leave his bombardier aſleep in the bomb 
bartery. His tents, with moſt of the artillery and ſtores, 
fell into the hands of the garriſon, Some pf the Indian 
Sachems, who were highly diſguſted with him, con- 
cluded to play upon” him, and divert themſelves at his 
expence. In the evening, the flying troops came to a 
clay ſoil, pretty oF St. Leger and Sir John Johnſon 
were in an altercatBn, St. Leger reproaching Sir John 
about his Indians, and Sir John blaming St. Leger for 
not carrying on the ſiege differently. * A couple of In- 
dian chiefs, upon a riſing hill at a ſmall diſtance, with 
light enough' to obſerve their ſituation, and near enough 
to notice their wranglings, which proceeded almoſt to 
fighting, directed an Indian to withdraw ſome confider- 
able "way behind them, and chen to run after thern, 
crying out with all imaginable earneſtneſs in the Indian 
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tinue it. St. Leger and Sir John, upon, hearing the 1777˙ 


diſmal note, made off as faſt as they could, but oſten 
tumbled into the dirt. The men threw away their packs, 
and puſhed off in the greateſt hurry. The Indians re- 
newed the joke; and continued thus and in like ways 
to divert;. themſelves, till the royaliſts arrived at the 
Oneida lake. - The animoſity between the two comman- 
ders. roſe at laſt to ſuch height, that they drew upon each 
other, meaning to ſettle the conteſt by the point of the 
ſword. The Indians being fully fatisfied that they had 
carried the jeſt far enough, and not being in a blood- 
thirſty humor, approached the parties with much gravity 
und friendſhip, interpoſed their good offices, recom- 
mended peace, made them friends, and carried off the 
ſecret of their own management, where with to entertain 
themſelves, and favorites. in future. Conſidering the 
predominant diſpoſition of the Indians, while retreating 
in conſequence. of--the ill ſucceſs that had attended St. 
Leger, and the, loſs. they had ſuſtained, it was not in the 


leaſt ſurprifing,. that they plundered. ſeveral of the boats 


belonging to the army, and took even foe he bog 
gage af the officers what they fancied. __ __ 

When general Waſhington. perceived from events in 
he noms that a proper officer muſt be. choſen, to com- 


mand the eaſtern militia, he ſent on gen. Lincoln, hav- 
ing learned that he had influence over them, and that 


they conſided in him. He arrived at Mancheſter from 


the ſoutkwatdl on the ad of Auguſt, and found about 
* They afterward diverted thechſelves and: general Schuyler wid 


this relation, Many of the, foregoing 
to me by the Rey, Mr, Kirkland, who was part of the time at Fort 


Schiller, Wick Tome of thoſe Indiens that were friendly to the Ame- 


ricans, 
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Maſfachuſerts council, thar a body of troops in that part 
would not only cover che eaſtern ſtates, but being in 
the rear of Burgoyne, oblige him to leave ſo conſider. 
able a part of his army at the different poſts he poſſeſſed, 
as would weaken him. Schuyler, attending mainly to 
maheing head aguinſt Burgoyne's front, wrote to Lin- 
cola, on the ath, to march his whole force, except 
Warner's regiment, and join him with all poſſible dif. 
patch. On the 6th, Lincoln had not been joined by 
any of the Maſſachuſetts militia, faving a man or two; 
but was the fame day reinforced by the arrival of briga- 
drer2peneratStark; with-about 8c more men, from New 
Hampſhire,” Phat ſtate had been applied to for a large 
body of militia, © Stark, who was one of their brigadier 
generals; had conſiderable influence among them : but he 
was exceedingly ſoured, thought himſelf neglected, and 
thar he had not had juſtice done him by the congreſs. He 

hat ſoughi courageouſſy at the battle of Breed's hill; 
ard had ſhower Himſelf to be à foldier of ſtorling cou- 
rage,” He had alfo no particular liking for Schnyler. 
When therefore he was to be intruſted with the New 
Hampſhire militia, he vould not take the command, 
dut vpon the condition of being leſt at Hberty to ſerve 
or not under a continental commander, as he pleaſed : 
and he determined not to jor the continental army, till 
the congreſs gave him le rank in it. He had about 
n ———— - — 
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none in his rear, and the country was open to his incur- 

cons. . Stark reſolved therefore to hang upon his rear, 

and neglected Schuyler's application. The matter was 

brought befare congrefs, ſo that on the Igch they re- 

lolved,. ©. That the council of New Hampſhire be in- 

formed, that the inſtructions which. gen. Stark ſays he 
bas received. from: chem are deſtructive of military ſub- 
ordination, and highly prejudicial to the common cauſe. 

at this crifis : and that therefore they be deſired to in- 

ſtruct gen. Stark to conform hamaſelf to the iame rules 

which other general officers of the militia are ſubject to, 
whenever: they are called out at the expence of the 
United States But before this reſalve, Stark had aſ- 

ſured Schuyler, that he wauld do every thing to promote 

the puhlie good, but was not fer doing any thing that 
might prove inconſiſtent with his own honor: however, 

if it was thought beſt that he ſhould march immediately 
to- the camp, he would acquieſce. On the 13th he 
wrote, that he ſhould throw away all private reſentment, 
Gen, Waſhington did not appreve of Schuyler's appa- 
troops: in one body;. and of making an oppoſition wholly: 
in front. He: vas of opinion, that a ſuffic ĩient body of; 
militia ſhould away be reſerved: to fall upon Burgoyne's 
flanks. af rear, and to: intercept his convays. Stark 
marching from Benningran-to meet Lineglr at a certain 
appomnted place, and to proceed with him and jam 
. * 
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2777. information, that the enemy Mere. an their march to 
Cambridge. n 
General Burgoyne' 8 ages divas ne was * 
laged;through the want of a ſpeedy and ſufficient ſupply 
of proviſions, He conſidered in what way the. difficulty 
was to bejſurmounted. - According to information, the 
Americans had a great depoſit of corn, flour and ſtore 
cattle. at Bennington, which was guarded. only by militia, 
Every day's account confirmed the perſuaſion of the loy- 
alty of one deſcription of the inhabitants in that part of 
the country, and of the panie of the other. He there - 
fore entertained the deſign of ſurpriſing the ſtores at 
Bennington, and of ſending a very large detachment 
upon the expedition; but was diverted from the latter 
(as ſuppoſed) by major Skeen, who aſſured him, © The 
friends to the Britiſh cauſe are as five to one, and they 
want only the appearance of a protecting power to ſhow 
themſelves.” Relying upon their attachment, the ge- 
neral ſent the German lieut. col. Baum, with only about 
geo men, and 100 Indians, who carried with them two 
light pieces of artillery. To facilitate the operation the 
army moved along the eaſt ſhore of Hudſon's River, 
and encamped nearly oppoſite to Saratoga; and a bridge 
of rafts being thrown over, the advance corps paſſed to 
that place. Lieut. col. Breyman's corps, conſiſting of 
the Brunſwick grenadiers, light infantry, and chaſſeurs, 
were poſted at Batten-Kill, in order if. neceſſary to ſup- 
port Baum. Stark hearing that a party of Indians was 
at Cambridge, ſent lieut col. Gregg with 200 men to 
ſtop their progreſs. | Toward night he was informed by 
expreſs; that there was a large body of regulars in che, i 
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their march; ſent to Mancheſter for col. Warner's re- 
giment, and forwarded expreſſes to the neighbouring 
militia to join him with all _ He then marched, 
in the morning of the 14th, with col. Warner, Williams 


"and Bruſh, and the men preſent, and in about ſeven 


miles met Gregg - retreating, and the enemy within a 
mile of him. The troops drew up in order of battle; 
and the enemy, upon coming in ſight, halted upon a 
very advantageous piece of ground. Baum perceiving 
that the Americans were too ſtrong to be attacked by 
his preſent force, ſent an expreſs to Burgoyne with an 
account of his ſituation; and Breyman was immediately 
diſpatched to reinforce him. Mean while ſmall parties 
of the Americans ſkirmiſhed with the enemy, killed 
and wounded” thirty of them, with two Indian chiefs, 
without any loſs-to-themſelves; which had a good effect 
upon their courage. The ground Stark, occupied not 
being ſuitable for a general action, he retreated about a 
mile and eneamped. In a council of war it was agreed, 
toſend two detachments into the enemy's nn 
reſt-of the troops attacked in front. | 


It rained all day, which retarded the intended Milken, 
however there were frequent ſkirmiſhings in ſmall par- 5 


des. The heavy rain, together with the badnefs of the 
toads, prevented alſo Breyman's advancing to Baum's 
aſſiſtance with diſpatch. The next day, Stark being 
joined in the morning by col, Symond's from Berkſhire, .. 
purſued his plan. Baum, in the mean while, had in- 
renched and rendered his poſt as defenſible as time and 
its nature would admit. Stark detached col. Nichols 


gede, and the militia who were at hand, in order to ſtop 277. 
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n. 309 men, was ſent; ta the rear of his right: they were 
ta join, and then attack. Cols. Hubard and Stickney, 
with 200, were ordered fill further on his right. A 
hundred men were alſo advanced toward his front to 
draw his attention that way. About three o clock in the 
aſternoon all were ready ſor the attack. Before Nichols 
and Henrick could: join, the Indians puſhed off between 
the two corps, but receiving a ſire as they paſſed, had 
three killed and two waunded. Nichols then began the 
aſſault upon Baum, and was followed by the reſt ; thoſs 
in front puſhing forward. In a few minutes the action 
became general; and laſted about two hours, with one 
continued noiſe like the ruffling of a drum. Baum 
made a. brave defence; and the German dragoons kept 
together after having expended their ammunition, and 
led by: their colanel charged with their (words, but were 
well encloſed by two breaſt works, were forced to give 
way ta the ſuperior number and courage of the Ameri- 
cans, who wich their brown firelocks,. ſcaree a bayonet, 
latle diſeipline, and not a ſingle piece of cannon, ven- 
tured to attack 500 well-wained regulars, furniſhed with 
the: beft and completeſt arms and accoutrements, hav- 
ing Na picers of artillery, being advanugeouſly poſted, 
and accompaniced by 2 100 Indians. When the militia 
had gained the victory, they diſperſed to colle& plunder, 

: praved: fatal ta them. While thus buſied, Stark received 
information, chat the reinforcement under Breyman was 
withintwo:miles of hm . Happily at chat inftant, War- 
ners eovtinentat regiment, which had been ſent for from 
e 
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engage: mean while the militia collected as faſt as poſ- 1779. 
ſible, and puſhed on to its aſſiſtance. The action be- 
came general; and the battle continued obiſtinate on 
both ſides till ſuriſer ; when the Germans gave way partly 
through a failure of ammunition, leaving their two pieces 
of artillery behind them, and a number of priſoners. 
They retreated in the beſt manner they could, amprov- 
ing the advantage of the evening and of the night. 
The. Americans took four brafs field pieces, twelve 
among whom was lieut. col. Baum. Three hundred 
dead art ſaid to have been found upon the ſpat: but if 
fo, ſurely the ain on each fide muſt have been included. 
The Americans loſt but about 100 killed and wounded. 
The courage of the men was ſharpened by the proſpect 
of advantage, for in gen. Stark's orders they were promiſed 
all the plunder that ſhould be taken in the enemy's 
camp. The royal officers were aſtoniſhed to fee how 
undauntedly they ruſhed on the mouths of the cannon. 
Both men ind officers are entitled to much honor ſor 
their gallant behaviour. Cols. Warner and Henrick's 
fuperior {kill in military matters was of ſervice to the 
general, who was leſs converſant with them than they: 
but his rank in the army of the United States was after- 
ward given him by. congreſs, on the 4th' of October, 
when they « reſolved, That the thanks of congrefs be 
preſented to gen. Stark, of the New Hampfhire malicia, 
and the officers and troops under his command, for their 
brave and ſucceſsful attack upon, and fignal viftory over 
the enemy in their lines at Bennington: and that bri- 
gadier Stark be appointed. a (brigatizer general in the 
28 3 f 


army 
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1777+ army of the United States.” Never were thanks more 
deſervedly beſtowed. © This was the firſt turn of affairs 
in favor of the Americans in the northern department, 
after the death of gen. Montgomery. It raiſed the ſpi- 
rits of the country, and made the militia willing to turn 
out beyond what would otherwiſe have been done. When 
gen. Gates wrote to the commander in chief ſome days 
after his arrival at Still-water, he thus expreſſed himſelf 
Upon my leaving Philadelphia, the proſpect this 
way appeared moſt gloomy, but the ſevere checks the 
enemy have met with at Bennington and in Tryon county, 
has given a more pleaſing view of public affairs. I 
cannot ſufficiently thank your excellency for ſending col. 
Morgan's corps {of riflemen.] They will be of the 
greateſt ſervice to the army; for until the late ſucceſſes 
this way, I am told it was quite panic ſtruck by the In- 
dians, and their tory and Canadian affafſins in Indian 
dreſs. Few of the militia demanded are yet arrived, 
but T hear of great numbers on their march.“ Stark's 
victory gave reputation to the militia, as well as increaſed 
their courage. They found that neither Britiſh nor 
German regulars were invincible ; but that they could 
beat both. The artillery and other trophies excited their 
hope and confidence. While the Americans were ex- 
ulting upon the occaſion on the one fide, the royal army 
under Burgoyne experienced a degree of depreſſion on 
the other; eſpecially as the diſaſter at Bennington not 
only added to their. delay, but gave Gates the opportu- 
nity of ſtrengthening himſelf, by the arrival of the mi- 
litia, who. were upon their march to - reinforce him. 
When he was upon his journey to take the command, 
he was much dejected, no leſs than the ttoops which 


were 
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were to be under him but the Bennington affair put 15577. 
tem both in better ſpirits, and afforded them ſome pro- 
miſing expectations. They relied on his abilities, ſo 


that his appearance at camp, and his mode of conduct- 
ing military buſineſs, at once filled them with courage 
and reſolution; and in a ſew days they faced about and 
adyanced toward Burgoyne. 

On the goth the Britiſh commander had . 
write, to him; and in his letter complained, of inhuma- 305 
nity exerciſed toward the provincial ſoldiers in the king's 
ſeryice after the affair of Bennington; and then hinted 
at retaliation. Gen. Gates in his anſwer of September 
the ad, invalidated the charge, and then retorted the 
Indian cruelties, which he imputed to Burgoyne, ſay- 
ing, Miſs M' Rea, a young lady, lovely to the fight, 
af virtuous character, and amiable diſpoſition, engaged 
to an officer of your army, was, with other women and 
children, taken out of a houſe near Fort Edward, car- 
ried into the woods, and there ſcalped and mangled. in a 
moſt ſhocking manner. Two parents with their fix chil- 
dren, were all treated with the ſame inhumanity, while 
quietly reſiding in their once happy and peaceful dwel- 
ling. The miſerable fate of Miſs, M*Rea was particu- 
larly aggravated, by her being dreſſed . to receive her 
promiſed huſband, when ſhe met her murderer employ- 
ed by you. Upward of 100 men, women and chil- 
dren, have periſhed by the hands of the ruffians, to 
whom, it is aſſerted, you have paid the price of bnd.“ . 
Gen, Burgoyne, in his reply of the 6th, vindicated his 6. 
own character; ſhowed that Miſs M Rea's death was 
do premeditated barbarity ; and declared that that in- 
ſtance Wel. Gates's intelligence, reſpecting the cru- 

elties 
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177% eldes of the {mdiars, was falſe. It miꝑin be erroncoms 
in point of numbers and other cirrumſtances; bur Bur- 
Boyne was undoubtedly miſtaken in pronouncing it all 
fate, wich only a ſingle exception; © The number of 
Indians that joined him was go. The firft party ſent 
out, paid attention to the- reftriftions he had laid them 
under in his ſpeech of June che 23K near Crown-point ; 
and when they had made ſeveral of the Americans pri- 
ſoners in the heat of action, treated them with Euro- 
pean hemanity. - But they could not long brook ſuch 
-reftraints. They grew uneaſy, and reverted to their 
ervelties and habits of plunder; and feveral perſons be- 
came victims o their mode of war. My account of 
Miſs Men's deuth will differ only-circurſtantrally from 
Burgoyne s. Mr. Jones, her lover, anxious on her ac- 
oount, engaged ſotne Indians of two different tribes to 
convey her away from among the Americans for the 
Purpoſe of ſecurtty. He might fear for her, on accbunt 
of her father's being intereſted in the royal cauſe, and 
df her attachment to hirnſelf. He promiſed to reward 
the perſon, ho ſhould bring her ſafe to him, with a 
barrel of rum. The two who took her and carried her 
to ſome diſtance, diſputed who of them ſhould convey 
her ro Mr. Jones. Each was anxious for the reward; 
and that the other might not receive it, one of them 
ſtruck his tornahawk into her ſcull and killed her“. As 
| mo whiſper contrary to her being of an unblemiſhed cha- 
rater ever reached me, in any place or company; be 
it far from any future European writer to-romahawk her 
This is the ſubſtance of the relation given by Mrs, M; Neil, who 
was in company with Miſs N- Re when taken by the Indians. 
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rpirariohn . Upon the fiſt intelligetice of what tg rf 
happened, Burgoyne obliged the Indians to deliver up 
he murderer, and threatened to put him to death. Many 
tought the threat wobld have been executed; but he 
#18 purdloned, upon the Indians agreeing t6 terms en- 
joined them by Burgoyne, which the general thought 
rould be more efficacious than an execution to prevent 
imilar miſchlen. He told their interpreter, that he 
-D »ould loſe every Indian rather than eonnive at their enor- 
ch nities, or to that effect +. They were not however fa- 

r wfed; and to his aſtoniſhrnent ſome of the tribes told 
e- WY tim, at 4 counelt Held the begining of August, that” | 
of (i they intended to return home, and demanded his con- 
m currence” and afnſtance- The general was convinced, 
c- Wl that a cordial reconciliation was only to be effected, by 
to : renunciation of all his former prohibiricns,” and an in- 
he 
Int 
nd 
ard 
184 


tulgence in blood and rapine: but he firmly adhered 
v the controls he had eſtabliſhed, and the ſpeech' he 
made to them ſeemed to have the defited effect. But 4 
&ſertion took place this next day, and they went off by 
cores, loaded with what plunder tliey had collected. 
her WW The murder of Miſs M Rea exaſperated the Ame- 
vey N rcans; and from that and other cruelties 6ccafſon was 
uken to blacken the royal party and 4ftriy. The peo- 
ple deteſted that army which accepted of ſuch Indian 
ad, and loudly reprobated that governffient Which could 
all in ſueh auxiliaries. Gen. Gates was not deficietit 
n aggtavating, by ſeveral pudfications, the excelſſes 
rhich had taten place; and*with — mon he 


£5 us on mihtary operations. | | 
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«Cate, about this time, marched from Man- 
* with the few militia. that had joined 
him. Having received ſome reinforcement in order to 
divide and diſtract the royal army, he ſent off with the 
advice of his officers, on the 1 3th, col. Brown and 
five hundred men, to the landing at Lake George, to 
releaſe the priſoners and deſtroy the Britiſh ſtores there; 
and the ſame number of men under col. Johnſon to 
Mount Independence. The latter was to give a diver- 
ſion to the enemy, while, the former executed his com- 
mand; and if an opportunity offered, without riſking 
too much, to puſh for Mount Independence, while col. 
Brown attempted Tyconderoga. Further to amuſe 
and divide the enemy, by attacking the out- poſts, &c. 
a like number of men were ſent under col. Woodbridge 
to Skeenſborough, thence. to Fort Anne, and ſo on to- 
ward Fort Edward. He doubted not, but that theſe 
movements would meet with gen. Gates 's approbation, 
though made without his knowledge. He would have 
mentioned the deſign, and not have put the plan into 
execution without his advice, could he have been ſure 
that the ere would not n fallen into >the hands 
of the enemy 

Colonel Brown conducted his operations with ſuch 
ſecrecy and addreſs, that he effectually ſurpriſed all the 
out-poſts between the landing at the north end of Lake 
George and the body of the ; fortreſs at Tyconderoga. 
Mount Defiance, Mount Hope, the French lines and a 
blockhouſe, with 200 batteaus, an armed ſloop, and ſe- 


veral gun-boats, were almoſt, inſtantly taken. Four 
5 RAT Foot wich nearly an equal number of Ca- 
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ers, and 100 Americans releaſed. Brown, beſide tak- 
ing a number of arms and other things, retook the con- 
inental ſtandard left at Ty when the fort was evacuated. 
His loſs in killed and wounded was trifling. Finding 
iter four days trial, that he and Johnſon could not maſter 
Ty and Mount Independence, * abandoned * 9 
-in and returned. 

N- While the aforementioned ee was carrying on, 
gen. Burgoyne, having at length obtained about thirty 


ck, amounting in the whole to 293, were made priſon- 


$47 
tadians; and many of the officers and crews of the veſ- 1777. 


|. days proviſion with other neceſſary ſtores; reſolved upon 


ſc ¶ paſſing the Hudſon's river with the army; which having 


c. ¶ necuted, he encamped on the heights and in the plain 
ge Wh of Saratoga. He took this meaſure upon himſelf, on 
0- ¶ ne ſuppoſition that he was not authorized to call any 
ele Woficers into council, as the peremptory tenor of his or- 
Mn, Wiers, and the ſeaſon of the year admitred of no alterna- 


ve e. He then advanced along the fide of the river, and 


to M camped on the heights about two miles from gem 
ure Wi Gates's camp, which was three miles above Still- water: 
ids On the 18th the. Americans marched out 3000 ſtrong 

in order to attack him, but found that to be prudenti- 


ch iy ĩimpracticable. However they drew up in full view 
the Nel him, and there tarried till dark. Gates was careful 


ke v keep col. Morgan's regiment of riflemen, and a large 
ga. corps of light infantry under col. Durbin, always in ad- 
d 2 Hence, ready to oppoſe the approach of the enemy. 
ſe· ¶ Large ſcouripg;parties from.this advanced body were con 


gen, Burgoyne put himſelf at the head of the Britiſh 
line, which compoſed the right wing; thus was covered 


tinually patroling to prevent à ſurpriſe. The next day, 
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17. hy gen, Frazer. and col. Breyman, with the grenadierf 


and light infantry- of the army, being themſelves co 


vered by the-Indians, provincials and Canadians in the 


front and flanks, - He advanced toward the Americ 


loſt wing, through ſome intervening, woods of no great 


extent ; while, the left of the royal army and artiller 


underthe gens. Phillips and Reigeſe! kept along the grea 


roads and meadows by the river ſide. 
Sept, Some of the American ſcouting parties fall in wit 


79 thoſe of the Britiſh, and with great boldneſs begin th: 


attack about one o'clack at noon. - The firing is nc 
ſooner heard by gen. Phillips, than he makes his way 


with a part of the artillery, through the wood, and render: 


eſſential ſervice. Each cammander ſupports, reinforces 


and orders different regiments. to engage; and the battle 
is hat and obſtinate on both ſides, till about half pat 


two o'clock, when it ceaſes for half an hour. The Ame 
rican and Britiſh line being fally formed, the action i 


renewed, and becomes general at three. Both armies 
appear determined to conquer or die. There is one 


continual blaze of fire fur three hours without intermiſ 


ſion. The report of the muſſcets reſembles an inceſſant 
roll- heating on a number of drums. The Americans 


and Britiſh alternately drive and aro driven by each other 


Three Britiſh . regiments, the aoth, the 21ſt, and. the 


62d, are in conſtant and cloſe- fire for near four hour 
All fuffer conſiderable loſs: the 62d; which was co 
ſtrong when it left Canada, is reduced to Jefs- than 60 
men, and to 4 or 535 officers. The 24th'' tegiment be 

. _ Jonging to Frazer's. brigade, with the grenadiers and 
part of che light infantry are brought into action. Brey 
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man's riflemen; and ſome other parts of his corps, are 7. 
alſo of ſervice ; but only act occaſionally. The Ame- 
rican troops in action are thoſe under Morgan and Dur- 
bin; the firſt, ſecond and third New Hampſhire regi/ 
ments; the eighth, ninth and tenth Maſſachuſetts; the 
ſecond and third New Vork; and a Connecticut regis, 
ment of militia. The -ninth Maſſachuſetts regiment; 
col; Weſſon's, is warmly engaged, and greatly diſtin · 
guiſhes itſelf; ' Col. Scammell of the firſt New Hamp- 
hire regiment is peculiarly active, enterpriſing and brave; 
ind leads on his men cloſe to the enemy with great un- 
dauntedneſs, before he ſuffers them to fire. Capt. Jones, 
ith his brigade of Britiſh artillery, behaves with the 
utmoſt intrepidity. His four cannon are repeatedly 
taken and retaken. He is killed; other officers are 
wounded ; and thirty-ſix out of ſorty- eight of the ma- 
roſſes are killed or wounded. Few actions have been 
characterized, by more obſtinacy in attack or defence, 
than is the preſent, The Britiſh bayonet is repeatedly 
tried without effect. During the engagement many 
Americans place themſelves in high trees in the rear of 
their own line ; and there is ſeldom a minute's intervat 
of ſmoke in any part of the Britiſh line, without offi- 
cery being taken off by ſingle ſhot. One is aimed at 
Burgoyne,/ but paſſes through the arm of capt. Green, 
ud de camp to Phillips, while delivering a mieffage. 
The Britiſh commander's eſcape is owing to the cap- 
tin's having a laced furniture to his ſaddle, which oc- 
calions his being miſtaken for the general. Toward the 
cloſe of the day, gen. Gares orders out of camp to che 
held of battle, the 10th Maſſachuſetts regiment under 
Na 3 | cok 
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1777. col. Marſhall *. When he comes upon the open ground, 
he is perceived by a Britiſh officer, who has entered the 
neighbouring wood with his ſoldiers, and is upon the 
point of overpowering an American regiment. The 
Britiſh officer quits the wood, calls out to him not to 
fire for that he is a friend. Marſhall ſuſpects it, but the 
duſſe of the evening prevents his diſtinguiſhing the re- 
gimentals ; he therefore orders his men to make ready, 
He obſerves the officer directing his ſoldiers, by the 
motion of his ſword, how to form ; and at length diſ- 
cerns the grenadier- caps, on which he calls out to his 
| men fre. The Britiſh officer falls, and after a while the 
+ Wow regiment ſeeles its ſafety in a retreat, -which terminates 
_ the action in this quarter. In another ſpot, the Ameri. 
cans give way to the Britiſh bayonet and quit the field. 
Gen. Reideſel, by exerting himſelf, brings up a part of 
the left wing, and arrives juſt in time to charge ſome 
of the Americans. But a regiment of the latter remains 
longeſt on the field of battle, by continuing upon it 
hours aſter the action totally ceaſes. Lieut. col. Brooks, 
who, commands the eighth Maſſachuſetts regiment, by 
order of gen. Gatęs, goes to the left of all the Ameri- 
can troops, ſo as to out flank the Britiſh, when he forms 
his line; but pergeives troops in front of him, whom 
he cannot clearly diſtinguiſh becauſe of the lateneſs of 
the evening, and the duſk beipg increaſed by the trees. 
They ſoon, fire, and kill one of his men, wounding 
others; on which he immediately engages them, and 
they give way. He concludes they are Germans from 
the braſs caſes on their hreaſts, for containing lightes 


6 lle was Jicut; col. of militia when he gave evidence on the tri 
of.the ſoldiers at Boſton in 1770, See vol. i, p. 263. 
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match. Brooks remarking that the other American re- 177. 


d, 

he giments are withdrawn, and that he cannot be ſupported 

he in caſe the enemy advance upon him, and hearing them 
he talk at a diſtance, changes his poſition, and falls back 


into the open road leading to the camp, and there re- 
mains. At length he ſends to Gates for orders how to 
act, who directs him to return into camp; where it was 
before apprehended all the troops had collected that 
had been in action. It is near upon eleven Sc e 
night when he quits the ground and returns. gh 
The Britiſh loſt in this action rather ck gg 
in killed, wounded and priſoners . The loſs of the 
Americans was, officers included, 64 killed, 217 wound- 
ed, and 38 miſſing, in all 319 . None of their right 
d. wing or centre were engaged, excepting Marſhall's re- 
of W giment. The number that engaged was about 2500. 


ne Wl Gates's whole army, with the militia preſent, was about 1 
ns 7000. Lincoln had not then joined him with his mili- 1 
it ta; neither was he in the action, but at or in the neigh- J 


cs, dbourhood of Bennington. Arnold's diviſion was out in 
by the action, but he himſelf did not head them; he re- : 
ri- WI mained in the camp the whole time. The foreign of- 
ns ficers ſaid, that in all the engagements in which they 
m had been, whether in Flanders or elſewhere, they never 
of WW knew ſo long and hot a fire. The American army ex- 


es. pended nearly all their ammunition, and had but about 
ng WM forty rounds a man left them. After the action, the ge- 
nd Wl neral was under the neceſſity of ſending not only for 


powder,” but alſo to Albany for all the window leads and 
other lead that could be gotten for the making of but- 


'* Lieu, cl. Kington before the bouſe of commons {Dis 
weint af was. 
Nn 4 | lets. 
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u kts. He had never more than three days proviſion of 


the Hritiſn officers. not knowing this was his practice, 


within cannon ſhot of the Americans, and fortified their 
- tations of their Indian apxilaries, that a freſh deſertion 
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flux, at f time: but on the day of action the army had 
none, for it did not arrive till the goth. It had been 
conſtantly the practice of gen. Gates, to take the pre. 
caution. of, having the baggage loaded every morning, 
and of being. ready. far a, fudden movement; ſome of 


viongly inferred, from. its being taken the morning after 
the action, that he was .apprehenſive of being puſhed, 
and of being gbliged to give Way. The royal army 
howeyer, diſcovered . apprehenſion, by lying all the cn. 
ſuing night upon their arms, at ſome diſtance from the 
field of battle. The next day they took à polition nearly 


t anſwered ſo little to the expec- 


right. The e 


amang them took. place, in this ſeaſon, of danger and 
diſtreſs; while a number of other Indians repaired to 
the American camp, The laſt were attending a treaty 
with the American  commauſſioners.; who, finding they 
were inclinable yo. cogage in the war, prepared a ſpeech, 
and the next day offered them the war belt, which was 
unmediately and ſolemnly accepted. by warriors of the 
Oneidas, Tuſcaroras, Qnondages, and Mohawks. On 
the 17th the war feaſt was prepared, at which the belt 
was ſolemnly. accepted. by the whole, The 18th and 
igt paſſed in equipping them. Feing, informed. de 
Sch at night, that the American army was engaged, 
many of the Indians marched off without delay, and with 
ſuch diſpatch. as to reach Gates, before, noon. next day, 
though the diſtance was very conſiderable, and by night 
the remainder arrived in camp making in alt near 150. 
| | Wirt, 
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rican general to redouble his ardor in ſtrengthening his 
left. The Americans are expert beyond all other na- 
tions, in the mode of defence by intrenchment, covered 
with ſtrong abhatis . From the acth of September to 
the 7th of October, the armics were ſo near, that not a 
night paſſed without firing, and ſometimes concerted at- 
tacky upon the Britiſh advanced piquets. No foraging 
party could be made by the royal troops, without great 
detachments to cover it. It was the American plan to 
harals the enemy by. conſtant alarms T. Mean while, 
gen. Lineeln, agreeable to the orders ſent him, marched 
toward the camp. By . be Joined: Gaveyrwinh 
about 2090 militia. 
General Burgoyne had, from the beginning, a firm 
hope of being powerfully ſuccaured when wanted, and 
ſtrong force-from the army at New York, With great 
difficulty he received, on the 2 iſt, a letter in cypher 
from Sir H. Clinton, informing him, that the latter in- 
tended making, a diverſion on the North river, by at- 
neking Fort Montgomery. Though this fell ſnort of 
the aid he - expected; he hoped: it might afford eſſential 
ſervice by abliging Gates to divide his army. He-re- 
turned the meſſenger; and afterward diſpatched two offi- 
cers in-diſguiſe, amd other confidential perſons, all ſepa- 
racly hy diffexcat routes, ta acquaint Clinton with his 
exact fituatian and condition, and to preſs bim urgently 
to the iH proſecutipr of his defign, and to in- 
ſorm him that in point of paowiſian he could, and was 
deterrained hold his pre ſent paſition, in hope of fas. 
— of the Eapadicien.frum Canada, = + Idem. | 
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1777. vdrable events, until the 1 ath of October. The Britiſh 
commander had to encounter diſappointments and diffi- 
culties; and the American” was not exempted; The 
latter wrote to gen. Waſhington on the th of October, 
66 am ſorry to repeat to your excellency the diſtreſs I 
have ſuffered for want of a proper ſupply of muſket car. 
tridges from Springfield, or the materials to make them. 
My anxiety: alſo on account of proviſions has been in- 
expreſſible. A greater error has not been committed 
this War, than the changing the commiſſariot in the 

middle of the campaign. u paving 12. 
Sir H. Clinton's intended diverfian- did not commence 
ſo ſoon-as-propoſed ; for the Britiſh reinforcement under 
gen. Robertſon, amounting to near 2000 men, did not 
arrive from Europe till about the beginning of October. 
They, were three months on their paſſage, owing partly 
to contrary winds, and partly to their being on board 
heavy-failing Dutch bottoms, '- Had they arrived a 
month ſooner, the ſtate of affairs would undoubtedly 
have been widely different. When they did arrive, 
Clinton Joſt no time in employing them. Numbers of 
them were immediately removed to proper veſſels, and 
joined in the expedition againſt the forts in the highlands. 
The arrangements being made, he proceeded up the 
North river with about 4000 men; and landed on the 
fourth of October at Tarry-toun, meaning to excite an. 
apprehenſion in gen. Putnam, that his poſt at Peek's- 
kill was the object. A thouſand continental troops had 
been leſt him, wherewith to defend it, but the effectives 


were fewer: he had made repeated application for mili- 
tia from New York ſtate and Connecticut, but had been 
Joined by very iew, they having been called away upon 
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At eigne at night, Ke wrote to gov. Clinton, and in- 
formed him of the arrival of the Britiſh, and what he 
thought was their deſtination. The governor, upon the 
receipt of the letter, penetrated his name-ſake's deſign; 
prorogued the aſſembly the next day; and haſtened to 
Fort Montgomery, where he arrived at night. The royal 
troops were ſecretly transferred acroſs the river, and diſ- 
poſitions made, for an aſſault upon the forts, on the ſixth.” 
The American advanced party is attacked by the Ott. 
enemy at Doodle-town, about two miles and à Half vs 
from Fort Montgomery. They receive the enemy's 
fire, and retreat to Fort Clinton. The enemy then ad- 
vance to the weſt ſide of the mountain, to attack the 
Americans in the rear. Gov. Clinton orders out a de- 
tachment of 100 men toward Doodle - town, and another 

of 60 with a braſs field piece, to a very good ſpot on a 
different road. They are both attacked ſoon by the 
enemy's whole force, and obliged to give way; but be- 
have with ſpirit, and retreat with great orden till they 
reach the fort. The governor immediately poſts his 
men'in the moſt advantageous manner ; but it 1s not 
many minutes before his poſt, as well as Fort Clinton, 
is invaded on all ſides. He is ſummoned, when the 
ſun is about an hour high, to ſurrender in five minutes; 

but refuſes. In about ten minutes after, the Britiſh 
make a general and deſperate attack on both poſts, which 

is received with ſpirit. Officers and men, as well militia 

as continental, behave well. A moſt inceſſant fire is 
kept up till duſk, when the aſſailed are overpowered by 
numbers, who force the lines and redoubts at both poſts. 

Not a ſew of the Americans fight their way out, others 
ty | OY 
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an: expedition "againſt the royal force on Rhode Iſland. 197. 
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1771, mis the enemy: and ſo make their eſcape, knowing 
all the avenues in the mountains, and being favored by 
the-night. The governor, and his brother gen. James 
Clinton, who is wounded, but not dangerouſly, get clear 
off. The former is joined the next day by better than 
-200 of the garriſon; and is in expectation of many more, 
The whole garriſon conſiſted of but 600 men, not 
one half of whom had bayonets, wherewith to oppoſe 
thoſe of the enemy, whoſe repeated aſſaults with that 
weapon at length prevailed. When it was evident that 
the enemy meant an attack upon theſe poſts, application 
was made for a reinforcement from Peek's-kill ; but 
through miſtake, and the treachery of the iſſuing com- 
miſſary at Fort Montgomery, it was not ſent in time; 
the forts were carried while it was croſſing the river, 
which occaſioned its return. A ſeaſonable ſupply of 500 
men might have ſecured them. They were no ſooner 
loſt, but Fort Conſtitution was demoliſhed without the 
orders of the governor, and without firſt removing the 
artillery and ſtores. The Americans ſet fire alſo to two 
fine new frigates, and ſome other veſſels, which with 
their guns and ſtores were all conſumed. Gen. Tryon 
was ſent off with a detachment, and deſtroyed a new ſet- 
tlement;- called ' Continental-village, which contamed 
barracks for 1500 men, beſide many ſtores. 
© The cannon, ſtores, ammuniuan, &c. taken and de- 
 frroyed by the Brigiſh, were very conſiderable; but the 
main advantage obtained by them, was the opening of the 
paſſage up the North wer. This had been obſtructed 
by a boom and chain running acrofs the river from Fort 
Montgomery. The chain weighed above fifty tons, and 


was 
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was another inferior boom near Fort Conſtitution. Theſe 5. [ 
booms.and chain coſt the Americans an amazing deal of 1 
labor, and more than fifty thouſand. pound ſterling, aa þ 
is ſuppoſed, in paper continental money. The reduction 1 
of the forts put the Britiſh into immediate poſſeſſion of 
de power of removing theſe obſtructions, and of paſſing 
t up to Albany. Gen. Putnam was in ſuch expectation 
> of their improving this advantage, that he wrote to gen. 
t Gates an the Sth, © I cannat flatter you or myſelf with 
t the hopes of preventing the enemy's advancing, there- 
. fore prepare ſor the worſt,” The next day he ſaid, 
a « The Connecticut militia came in yeſterday, and the i 
N day before in great numbers, but am ſorry to ſay, they | 
already begin to run away. The enemy can take a fair 
all ſails, go to Albany or Half Moon with great expe- 
dition, and I believe without any oppoſition.” Half 
Moon is ſixteen miles below where Gates was encamped. 
The fame. day a ſpy was brought before gov. Clinton, 
and conſeſſed That he was charged by Sir Henry 
to go to Burgoyne and acquaint him, that on Monday, 
the 6th, he ſtormed and carried the forts with the loſs 
of lieur. col. Campbell, majors Grant and Sill flain; 
beſides a number of other officers, and upward of 300 
rank and file, killed and wounded: That a numbers of 
people were employed, who went conſtantly from one 
amy to the other: That gen. Clinton intended to-puſh 
vp the river - and that a capt. Campbell of Burgoyne's 
army, lately arrived with diſpatches to Sir Henry, and 
ſet off on his return, the Wedneſday morning, with che 
news of the reduction of Fort Montgomery. The 
nn — . | 
8 night 
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— i the convention was ſigned. . The ſpy did 
not mention the death of count Grabouſki, a Poliſh 
nobleman, e eee eee eee 
aid-de- camp to Sir Henry Clinton. 

Let us now attend the motions of gens, Burgoyne and 

In the beginning of October, the Britiſh com- 
mander judged it expedient to leſſen the ſoldiers rations 
of proviſion, to which they ſubmitted with cheerfulneſs. 
Things continued in this ſtate with the royal army till 

OA, the 7th, when no intelligence having been received of 

7- the-expetted co-operation, and four or five days for their 
hmited-ſtay in the camp only remaining, it was thought 
adviſable to make a movement to the left of the Ame- 
ricans, not only to diſcover whether there was any poſ- 
fible mean of forcing a paſſage, ſhould it be neceflary 
to advance, or of diſlodging them for the convenience 
of a retreat; but alſo to cover a forage eee in 
che greateſt diſtreſs by the preſent ſcarcity. _ 

. Before gen. Gates has gained any knowledge of U 
intended movement, he has ordered out a party of about 
zoo men in the morning: ſoon after he directs lieu. 
col. Brooks to repair to head quarters, when he gives | 
him the command of them, and deſires him to. call be- 
tween one and two o'clock for particular directions. 
The party is deſtined to go into the rear of Bur- i 
goyne, to drive in his out poſts, and to occaſion an a 

alarm, which Gates means to take advantage of, if i ? 
opportunity offers. But unknown to him, a royal de- t 
tachment of 1.500 regular troops, with two 'twelve Ml "i 
pounders, two howitzers, and fix fix-pounders, are or- it 
dered to move, being commanded by Burgoyne in per- fo 
fon, e by —— . and Frazer. n 
2 $ -- The . 
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The guard of the camp upon-the high grounds-is com- 1177: | 

mitted-to gens. Hamilton and Specht; that of the re- 2 

doubts and plain near the river to brigadier Gall. The | 

force of the Americans in front is thought to be ſo much - | 

ſuperior, chat it is not judged ſafe 5 = 

tachment beyond the number ſtatt. . j 

nde Ameriter hind en | 
ters, a ſergeant arrives with an account of the motion 

ache royal detachment ; which is ſpeedily confirmed. 

On this the party he was to have commanded is diſ- 

miſſed ; and the officers and men preſent are ordered to "A 

their poſts. Burgoyne's ſcouting parties. are driven in 

by col. Morgan's. riflemen and the corps of light infan- 

ty; but his troops continue adyancing, and are formed 

within . three quarters of a mile of Gates's leſt. The 1 

| utillery is - poſted on a clear ſpot of. ground, in a great a 

| meaſure ſurrounded by woods, the two medium twelve 

| pounders on a ſmall eminence; nearly in the centre of 

| it. The irregulars are puſht on through by+ways- to 

: gain the American rear, and to keep them in check. 

; Gen. Arnold, who has mounted his - horſe, receives a 

$ 


A 


% 
e 
hs - 


meſſage from Gates, directing him to be cautious, for 
that he apprehends Burgoyne deſigns to make his main 
6 attack. on the right. Arnold ſhows much diſpleaſure at 
« it, expreſſes himſelf improperly, and ſays, © I will be 
n inſwerable ſor conſequences. He orders out Cilly's 
£f WM New Hampſhire regiment with others, and ſoon follows 
- WT them. About four o'clock in the afternoon, the Ame- 
e fican column approaches the royal detachment ;-and is 7 
immediately fixed upon by the twelve pounders and the 1 
bur fix poundera: notwithſtanding which, the men dar- j 
r. W 1 
| yards 
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er pere. Kine bann de artillery They male 1 very 


ſodden and rapid attack upon the Britiſh eden 
who art pofted to fopport the left wing of the line 

Major Achland at the head of them fuſtains this 100 
dut more regiment the number of the Americans 
enables them ſbon to extend the attack along the whole 
front of che Germans, who are poſted immediately on 
the right of the grenadiers. Tt ls therefore impracti- 
cable to remove any of the ns, for the purpoſe 
of forming'a ſecond line to the "flank; where the ſtreſz 
_ of the fire lies The rightis ſtill unengaged; but it is 
obſerved; chat the Americans are marching a large corps 
tound their flanle in order to cut off their” retreut. To 
fantry, with 4 part of the auth regiment, which are 
joined with them at the poſt, are directed to form a ſe- 
cond line; in order to cover che retrvat of the troops 
into camp. While this movement is in proceſs, the 
Americans puſh forward 4 ſreſn and ſtrong reinforce- 
ment to tenew the action on Burgoyne's left ; which is 
totally overpowered and .compelled- to give way: on this 
the light infantry and 24th regiment, are obliged, by a 
quick movement, to attempt ſaving that wing from be- 
ing totally ruined . hut in dbing it gen. Frazer is mor- 
tally wounded. The ſituation of the derachment is now 
exceeding critical but the danger to which the lines 


_ ©" are expoſed, is ſtill more alartning. Gens. Phillips and 


Reideſel are ordered to cover the retreat; and thoſe 
troops which are neareſt or moſt diſengaged/ return 25 
faſt as the can for the defence of the lines; A little 
re g eee Leut. cl. Brools, 
AIST bf 
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Michael Jackſon's regiment, and directs his march. to 
the warmeſt fire. On advancing into tlig field; he finds 
the royal detachment has-given way in all quarters, and 


poſſeſſed by the Britiſh light infantry aſſiſted by ſome of 
the line, who have juſt thrown thermſelves into the ſame, 
with great precipitation, by means of a circuitous re- 
treat, The brigade has a large abbatis to croſs, and 
many other obſtructions to ſurmount, in the face of a 
brave enemy, occupying works advantageouſly eonſtruct- 


on its left, having in front two ſtockade redoubts oc- 
cupied by ſome Canadians, and the left of the works in 
which are the German grenadiers under col, Breyman. 
At ſome confiderable diſtance on the left of Brooks are 
Weſſon's regiment, Morgan's corps, and the York 
troops. Paterſon's brigade failing, Arnold leaves it, 
and comes to Jackſon's regiment, which he orders in- 
ſtantly to advance, and attack the lines and redoubts in 
front. Brooks commands two platoons from the right 
e- to attack the ſtockades: they move with great rapidity, 
r- Wl carry the point with charged bayoners, and fuffer little 
more than the loſs of two lieutenants killed. The re- 
giment inſtantly makes an aſſault on the main lines, 
though munned with double its number. · Arnold hav- 
ing given Brooks his orders, paſſes on ta the left; and 
having ordered the Americans there to make a general 
iſault, rerurns to Jackſon's regiment, the left of which 
bas arrived at the works ; and a inal -fally-port pre- 
Vox. II. O0 ſenting. 
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by Gates's order, quits the camp at the head. of col. *777+ 


Arnold puſhing with Paterſon's brigade for the works 


ed and completed, it is therefo:2 at length compel- 


kd to retire. But during the comeſt, Jackſon's regi- 
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us. ſenging, Arngld and a part of the left platoon paſs through 
together., 1 he enemy retire. firing, and, gain. their tents 
about thirty or forty; yards from the works; but finding 
the aſſault is general, they give. one fire, and either re- 
treat to the Britiſh camp or throw down their arms. By 
this laſt fire Arnold is wounded, and a ſergeant of Jack- 
ſon's] refgiment,- ſtanding near the general; Killed. Or- 
ders are given by Burgoyne for the recgvery of the in- 
trenchments of the German reſerve; hut they arg not 
executed, and the Americans remain in poſſeſſion of an 
opening 0n, the right and rear of eee The 
night Puts an end to the action. 
The heat of it, with ſmall arms, lated. abopt. fay 
cz but the cannonading continued after the royal 
detachment had given way. In the courſe, of it, a ſhot 
paſſed, thraugh gen-Burgoynels hat, and another. tore 
his-wailtgoats: A. batralign, of Brunfwickers ran, though 
not cn of. them was killed. and would .never come on 
Again . To this miſpehaviout ſome may be ready to 
aſeribe the want of ſucceſs on the fide, of the Britiſh, 
and;as a conſequence of it, the laſs of the whole army, 
Whatever. ſuch miſbehaviour might contribute toward 
che cyept, che bravery, of che Americans had, gertainly a 
very. gonſiderable Mare in id The royal detachment 
was driven by chem near upon to miles, and had ſcarce 
entered the camp, when it was Rormed by them with 
great ſury: for they ruſhed on to the. iges under one 
ol the heayieſt-eannonades of artillery, grape ſniot, and 
rifle fur ever beheld, and never gave Ma Ul. they met 1 
che Britiſh grenadiers. Some ol the Britiſh gfficers wen 6 
e ee the fire of the Amencan muſketry | 


*  * Ciptaii Money's declaration in the houſe of commons, 
ae * 8 OLE wil 


kept 
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kept up with ſuch vigor and conſtancy, after undergo- 777. 


oppoſed to the Americans, they have fought with cou- 
rage and obſtinacy. He found it fo in the above action. 
Gen. Arnold was next to military mad. He appeared, 
in the heat of the engagement, fo beſide himſelf as 
ſcarce to know What he did. He ftruck | ſeveral of the 
officers with his fword, without any apparent reaſon ; 
ind when they told him of it the next day, meaning to 
remonſtrate and require ſatis faction, he declared he re- 
callected nothing at all of it, and was ſorry if it was fo, 
Some of his orders were exceedingly raſh and injudi- 
cious, and argued thoughtleſsneſs rather than courage . 
His attack upon the Britiſh, varied fo from 'eftabliſhed 
military maxims, that the royal officers inferred from it, 
en WY that gen; Gates did not perſonally command in the ac- 


on tion.” Gates remained for the moſt part in the camp, 


© i on che agth of September, that he might the better 
la guide the general operations, and give the neceſſary di- 
. reftions as they were wanted. Arnold's left-handed va- 
d nation, might' however contribute greatly toward ob- 
) 2 Wl wining the victory. The Britiſh have been at length 
u twght by experience, that neither America fi cke 
ee nor reſiſtance, are: to be deſpiſed. | 00 
"i Nothing could eafily excerd the diſtreſs aa calamity 
oneil of the royal army, when the day was Cloſed.” The Ame- 
200 WY ricans halted half a mile in the rear of them; and be- 
met een twelve and one clock at night, gen, Lincoltr 
Wor e 


1 + Earl of Balcarras, 1 let cal Brooky 
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ing ſo heavy 4 fire of artillery . One of the braveſt of 
them f is ready to declare, that, whenever he has been 
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— commanding within the works). marched 
with, bis diviſion. to- relieve the troops that had been en- 
gauged, and to poſſeſs the ground they had gained. The 
ſiruatian of the Britiſn made a total change of poſition 
neceſſary to ſecure them from certain deſtruction. It 
vas executed during the night, with a great degree of 
coolneſs, ſilenee, order and intrepidity. It was a gene- 
ral remove of the whole army, of the camp and artillery, 
ſrom its late ground, fo the heights above the hoſpital; 
with the deſign, by an entire change of the front, of 
| reducing the Americans, if poſſible, ro che neceſſizy of 
forming a new Giſpoſition. This. remove was accom- 
pliſhed withopt, any loſs whatever: The day of action 
proved fatal to numbers; The officers ſuffered exceed- 
ingly+ : Several, who had been grievouſly. wounded in 
| che formgs ation, and diſdained abſence from danger, 
were again  wounded.. Belide gen. Frazer, Sir James 
Clarke Burgoyne's aid de camp, was mortally wounded 
and talen priſoner. . Major Williams of the artillery, 
and mayor Ackland, were alſo. taken, the latter being 
wounded. Lieut. col. Breyman was killed when the in- 
wenchment where. he commanded was forced, The 
lad of killed and woundedy though avowedly imperſect, 
nat ingluding the Germans, are very. conſiderable. 
he e loſs of the Americans was trifling both in men and 
ces, They ook officers and privatess to the awoun! 
of tather morg than, 200 beſide 9 pieces of .braks artil- 
lery, and the. encampment of 4 German brigade with ali 
they obtained 2 large ſupply of ammunition, from among 
the ſpoils of the field, under an exceſſive ſcarcity of 
which they-had log labored. The fame troops wer 
; 4 5 0 | Engaged 
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engaged" as on the 19th of September, with decached #71 
regiments, from gens. Glover and /Parerfon's 
together with 2 ſtrong brigade of New Hampffire mi- 
| jria, and Green Mountain hoys, alias Veririontmilitia, 

. The royal troops were under arms the whole day of 08. 
{ the '$th,”-in*eontinual expectation of an action and were = 
. caktionaded during the greateſt part of its but all that 

5 happened was a ſuceeſfion of Kirmiſhes,, Which occaft- 

z oted Joſs on both fides. Gen. Lincoln was woutided in 

f his leg by a random ſhot of te enemy, as riding in 
company wich gen. Gates. About fun fet, rhe corpſe 

| of gen. Frazer was brought up the hin, attended ort 

n by the officers who had lived in bis family, for he de- 
i- WH fred it might be carried, without parade, by the foldiers 

in Wl cf his corps to the great redoubt, and there buried. It 

r, Wl neceffatily paſſed” within view of both” armes: gens. 
Phillips; Reideſel and Burgoyne, ſtanding together, were 


* 


" 
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ca BW brock with che umiley of the proceſſion.” Their con- 
Ys WY forming to'that'privacy which had been requeſted, init 

ng Wl be conſtrued into negle&t. "They could neither" advure 
im- that" reflection, nor reſtrain their naniral propeanity to 
— — geek his remains. They followed 


the corpſe to the grave. The — dutip 
the ſolemnity : the ſteady attitude, and unaltered Voice 
with which the chaplain” officiated,” though "frequently 
covered with duſt, den up of dn Mer uf hm Bp Uh 
ſhot :=the cute but expreſſive mixture of ſenſibility 
the growitig Gaſteinef of the eyeringz map Pc hereafter 

deſcribe” by de pen of the Brute co müste as 
marking a charider of that juncture, which takes one 
Wr che penbif of z riſter, chat the 
125 3 0 field 
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127%. field ever exhibited e. But had gen. Burgoyne ac- 
quainted the American commander with the intended 
pProceſſien, the ſcenery would have been varied; for 
Gates, inſtead of admitting the cannonade, would ra- 
ther have ordered minute guns to have been fired in ho- 
nor to the deceaſed; and could he have gained in time 
the knowledge of what was going forward, „ 
doubtedly have ſilenced the former. 

General Gates, previous to the action, . 1400 
Americans on the heights oppoſite. the ford of Saratoga, 
and 2000 in the rear to prevent a retreat to Fort Ed- 
ward; afterward on the 8th, he poſted 1 500 at the ford 
higher up. Gen. Burgoyne,/ having received  intelli. 
gence of it, and apprehending that Gates meant to turn 
His right, which when effected would have encloſed him 
coinpletely, reſolved on an immediate retreat to Sara- 
toga: The army began to move at nine o'clock at 
night and the movement was made without loſs ; but 
the hoſpital! wich the ſick and wounded, was neceſſarily 

_ abandoned; In tliis inſtance, as well as in every other 
which occurred in the courſe of theſe tranſactions, Gates 
behaved with ſuch attention and humanity, to all whom 
the fortune of war threw into his hands, as does honor 
ty his character. The badneſs of the roads, and the 
ſtarving condition of the cattle ' for want of forage, to- 
gether with one inceſſant rain, like a continued thunder 
ſhower frorn about eight in the morning of the gth till 
long after the day cloſed, and ether difficulties, prevented 
the army's reaching Baratoga, though no more than about 
ſix miles diſtarti before might, and then worn down with 
exceſſive ſatigue. "Putin The rain a body tn — 
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but ſome way below Fort Edwards Gates being in- 
formed: o their arrival, ordered them immediately o 
the forte. Ihey arrived there tlie next morning early; 
about two ot three hours before a detachment ſent - off 
by Burgayne to poſſeſs that poſt could get up to- it. 
1 The detachment finding it nn . 
returned much diſpirĩited. ä t F 

© When the royal A 
a, of the-Fiſh-kill creek; a little to the northward of Sa- 
. ratoga on che morning of the roth, they found a body 
rd of Americans already: arrived, who retired at their ap- 
I proach over a ford oſ Hudſon's river, and there joined 5 
m greater force,. ſtationed to prevent the paſſage of the 
m Britiſu. No hope remained, but that of effecting a re- 

a- WI treat at leaſt to Fort George. Artificers weresſet ſor⸗- 
ward to repair the bridges; but they were not long de. 
parted ſrom the camp with a ſtrong eſcortʒ hen the 
ſodden appearance of the Americans, on the oppoſite 
heights, with an apparent preparation to [paſs the Fiſſi- 
kill, and bring on an engagement, rendered it neceſſary 

to recall the 47th regiment, and Frazer's markſmen— 
theſe; with Mackoy's provincials formed the eſcort. The 
workmen had only commenced the repair of the firſt 
bridge, when they were abandoned by their provincial 


0 
der svard, Who ran away and left them to ſhift for thern- 
ill ſelves, upon a enn. of an ee ene u e 


of Americans i 
On the morning A — alas Gates called the 0a, 
general oficers together, and informed them of his hav-i *** 
ing received certain: intelligence, which might be de- 
n that the main body pf Burgoyne's army. 
O00 4 was 
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continued their march, andagot in above Gates's artry, 1777 
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znr . for Fort Edward with what they could 
take, and chat a rear guard only was left in the camp, 
who after awhile were to pufſi off as faſt as poſſible, 
leaving the heavy baggage behind. On this it was con- 
eluded to advance,, and attack the camp in halſ an hour. 

The -officars bepaired immediately to their reſpective 
commands. en. Nixon's, being the eſt brigade, 
croſſed, the Saratoga creeł ſirſt. Unknown to the Ame- 
ricans, Burgoyne had a line formed behind à parcel of 
bruſh, woods: to ſupport the poſt aft artillery, where the 
others meant to make their attack: o Gen. Glover was 
upon the point of following Ninon. ; Juſt as hel entered 
the water, he ſaw a Britiſh ſoldier making acrafs, whom 
he called and-cxamined. -» The ſoldier fait he had de- 
exxed, chat be belonged to the bultock guard (the guard 
placed over the- cattle) and that be was going tothe 
Americans. Glover afked him about Burgoyne Sarmy. 
T he ſoldier anſwered, it is encamped the ſame. as days 
paſt. Glover told him—< If you are ſound attempting 
to deceive me, you ſhall be hung in half an hour; but 
if you ſpeak nothing but the truth, you ſhall be pro- 
Have not nurubers been ſent off to Fort Edward ?” 
The deſerter replied—* A. fmall detachment was ſent 
aff a day or two ago, but are returned on finding the 
is now in camp. - Glover, though the junior officer to 
Nixon, ſent off immediately to him, to deſiſt and re 
ctoſs tha creeli : and at the ſume time diſpatebed his 
aid de camp, with the deſerter behind him on horſeback 
to Gates; who having examined the ſoldier, hurried 
* the aid de camp, — — 
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to counterund the former orders and prevent the at- 1777. 
tack. Gen. Niron upon Glover's' meſſage retreated; 
but before he had recroſſed, the fog cleared off, and the 
confirmed by ke intelligence from a German deſerter - 
Glover's meſſage was received by Nixon in the critical 
moment; a quarter of an hour later would probably 
have proved fatal to his whole brigade, and given 4 turn 
to affuirs im favor of the royal army. On incidents of 


this kind may depend the rife and fall of mighty king 
dorasy and the far diſtant future transfer of power, glory = 


and richeszfiof arts and ſciences, from Europe to Ames 
oa. Are they blind unmeaning caſualties ?: Or are they 
the direct orderings of a Divine Being, for the eftabliſh- 


ment f his on purpoſe, by a fuperinrending Provi- 


dence, amid the jarring devices of mortats > + 
Ges aſter a victory acknowledged in general / orders 
x Providence, but did not preſume upon it, ſo as to 
neglect che dictates of human prudence. That he 
might ſecure all the advantages of the ſucceſsful action 


on the yth, he applied to the New Hampſhire aſſem- 


bly for more troops. The ſpeaker, John Langdow 
eq; upoh receiving the application, inmmediately pro- 
poſed that the aſſembly ſhould: acdjourn, and that as 
many of the members as could; ſhould ſet off ditectiy 
as volunteers for the camp, taking with them all che 
men they"could cehece: which was agired to; and done 
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_ #7577. In che courſe of the abdve.tranſaRtions,:large quanti- 
ties of: baggage, proviſion, boats, dc. were taken by both 
the continentals and militia. Theclajter-were extremely 
eager after plunder and, even nabbed: the former, as 
opportunity; offered, of what they had ſecured, and made 
ſale oi it ſor their own advantage. The irregularities in 
this buſineſa were ſo gtoſs, that the American comman- 
der, on the iath, gave out in general orders—* The 
general fees {© many ſcandalous and mean tranſactions, 
committed by perſons who ſeek more after plunder than 
the honor; of doing their duty in a begoming and ſoldier- 
bke; manner, that he is obliged to declare his unalterable 
reſolution, to have the firſt-perſon Who ſhall hereafter be 
detected pillaging the baggage: and ſtores taken from 
the enemy, tried and puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity 
of the military law. Officers, who: know their duty, 
and have virtue to practiſe it, will not be ſecking plun- 
der hen they ought to be doing their beſt ſervice. in 
theifield'} it is only the worthleſs and the pilfering that 

_ ze ſo truly infamous. For the future, all plunder taken 
from the enemy is to be delivered to lieut, col. Hay, 
deputy quarter maſter general, who is to give a receipt 
for the ſame, and after three days public notice in general 
orders, it ſhall be ſold by auction in the maſt central 
place in the rear of the army; and the money for which 
the plunder is ſold, ſnall be properly and fairly divided, 

to ſuch perſans as, in the impartial judgment of the 
general, baue a right to receive a ſhare: when there is 
a ſum ſuffigient to divide among the non- commiſſioned 
officers:-and ſoldiers of the whole MO: may. be 
affered of a gr 1 or 
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It is believed, chat gen. Burgoyne, when upon the 277. 


pon of roweming, faid to major Skeen to this purport 

—— You have been the occaſion of getting me” into 
this difficulty, now adviſe me how to get out of it 
referring to the advice the major gave in relation to the 


Bennington expedition: and that the major anſwered 
« Scatter your baggage, ſtores and every thing elie that 


can be ſpared, at proper diſtances ; and the 'militia will 
be ſo-engaged in collecting and ſecuring the fame; :rhrat 
the troops will have an opportunity of getting clear off. 
The major certainly knew the caſt of the militia; and 


if military honor and other circumſtances, had admitted 


of trying the propoſed expedient; it might have ſue: 
ceeded ; for though gen. Gates had the continentals un- 
der good diſcipline, it would have been next to impoſ- 
ſible for him to have prevented the militia's being taken 
in by the hopes of immediate gain. 

Burgoyne was at length reduced to the neceſſity of 
conforming in a degree to the expedient. The onhy 
meaſure that appeared practicable for the eſcape o the 
army, though difficult and dangerous, was by a night 
march to gain Fort Edward, the troops carrying their 
proviſions on their backs. The impoſſibility of conveys 
ing, in their preſent ſituation, the artillery and carriages, 
was too evident to admit of a queſtion. It was propoſed 
to force the fords at or near the fort. But all hope of 
effecting this manceuvre ſoon failed. The Americans 


who had been ordered there, were too ſtrongly poſted. 


Beſide, they made a diſcovery, hich they greatly im- 
proved: Below the fort, cloſe in with the river; they 
found the appearance of a grave, with an inſcription dn 
2 board Here lies the body of lieutenants ———— They 


were 
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n vtre at a 166 what it mould mean. On ſearching, they 
diſcavered- three boats, inſtead of a body, Theſe the 
by the help of chem ſent ſcouring parties acroſs the 
river, wich by falling into a track a mile and a half 
beyond, diſcouraged the enemy's parties from attempt- 
ing an-efcaperthar- way. A continental captain, on fur- 
lough for his health, being at hand and thoroughly ac- 
-quainted wir the woods, collected a numberbf inen to- 
gather und went off fox miles further, Where He fell n 
- with another track, juſt in time to prevent a latge corps 
f Canadian and others, getting off by the fue. Per- 
ceiving therm as they advanced, he concealed his men 
tilh they were near enough, and then gave them a volley, 
attended wicht yells; OD, and other ſourids, which put 
thorm into ſueh confuſton, that they fled back toBurgoyne's 
camp, with the report that the woods were filled with 
tbouſands of Americas. The certain intelfigence that 
received; the fiying' reports that were ſpread, and 
the vurious bir Em ſtances that exiſted; rendeied the fate | 
and firuaron-of-cthe royal army deplorably"extanitrous, 
| Phey-hid been —— Iu days to te ee 
upon thei” . e 
O. Onde vath, gen: Burgoyne finding that che troops 
„ hadonly thiee days proviſion in ſtore, on mort allow- 
anct, und no apparent. means of retreat” remaining, 
called im. emeil all the generals, field" officers, and 
captaitis commuriding evrps. There was not à ſpot of 
ground in ide whole camp for holding” tfie council of 
way; bar what "Was "expoſe" to cannom ot rifle" ſhot. 
While the beit was delibefaring, an tighteew pound 
Gao oat ar —— amt and 
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eonebrrence of the council, the general was induced to 777 


with the news of the reduction of Fort Montgomery and 

1 other intelligence, the general ſubmitted.it to conſiderati- q 

\ on, whether it was conſiſtent with public faith, and, if ſo, | 

, expedient to ſuſpend the execution of the treaty, and truſt = 
t to events, The opinion of different officers was aſked in re- | 
$ gard to the condition of their reſpective corps, and what 
h might be expected from them ſeverally in deſperate: caſes, | 
t Some entertained doubrs of part of the troops, if the nego- 

4 riation'ceaſed ; and others of a greater part for want of bo- 

e diy ſtrength, if deſperate enterpriſes were to be afterward 

s, undertaken. The'majority of the council determined; thar 

y the public faich ws hn fide plighted . Burgoyne, from = 

the intelligence brought in the night by Campbell, enter- 

" rained a flight hope of remote relief, and accordingly gave 

„ his voice againſt the majority; but the majority having de. | 

g. termined differently, the concurrence for ſigning the treaty 

id was unanimous . Gates, jealous leſt the ſigriing would be = 
of unneceſſarily delayed, and fearful oſ the conſequeneeswhich | | 
of might follow, ſhould gen. Vaughan with his troops come up i 
it, in time to Burgoyne's aſſiſtance, determined upon bringing 
id the matter to an immediate iſſue. On the morning of the 04. 

4 id, be got everything in readineſs for attacking the rojal 1. 


open atreaty wieh gen. Gates. The firſt propoſals of the lat- 
ter were rejected, and the fixth article with-diſdain, wherein 
it was required, that the Britiſh army ſhould lay down their 
arms in the intrenchments. Burgoyne's counter-propoſals 
were unanimouſly approved; and being ſent to Gates were 
agreed to, on the 15th, without any material alteration. 


The propoſals not being ſigned by either party, and capt. 


Jampbell returning in the night of the 16th to Burgoyne, 


# Farlof Balcatras in the houfe of comment, f Idem. 
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um vp. "This done; he took out his watch; Ry 
upon for ſigning being come; ſent col. Greaton on horſe. 
back toBurgoyne with a meflage, requiring the general to 
fign; and allowed hir no miore than ten rtinutes to go and 
return./ He vas back in time. The tweaty was ſigned; all 
hoſtile appearances ceaſed; and theAmericans marched into 
their lines, to the tune of Yankee Doodle. They were kept 
thereuntil the royal army had marched outof their lines, and 
Meir arrns at the place appointed by the treaty. | 

b The delicacy with which this buſineſs was conducted, 
reflects the higheſt honor upon the American general. It 
intimated; that he was ſenſible af the mortication attending 
4 reverſe of fortune; and that he was ua willing to aggtav ate 
the paiyinl feelings of the royal troops; by admitting the 
American ſoldieryto he eye - witne ſſes to the degrading ſpec - 
taele ot pihag their ats. His humanity and politenek are 
che more praiſe- wurthy, as ſome late, as well as former cir- 
cumſtantra, lud highly enraged the militia. The extraor- 
dinary and ſevere meaſures purſued upon the North river 
by tht Bie lh and to be relaced below, might allo have af 
forded 00 much colour for a different mode of conduct. 
When the arrus were depoſited apreeable to treaty, the 
royal truops were ferved with bread by the Americans, 
as they hat neither any leſt nor flour to l. oY 
had only: one day's ſalt meat remaining. - 
Tube weaty is Riled——4 convention . bee 
grilthal: Burgone, amd majer-general Gates; The articles 

follow. The tops under lieut. gen. 4 Y 
march {ut of their camp with the honors. of war, and 
de "artillery of the jnrevehivents, to the verge of the 


river; where the old host ftdod, where the arms and -ar- 


1 us to be leſt.— The arms to. be piled by yord of 
1 command 
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tommand from their own. officers 2. A free paſlage 1577. 

to be granted to the army under lieut. gen. Burgoyne to 

Great Britain, upon condition of not ſerving again in 

North America during the preſent-conteſt ; and the port 

of -Boſton to be aſſigned for the entry of tranſports, to | 

receive the troops, whenever gen. Howe ſhall ſo order ; 

3. Should any cartel rake place, by which the army un- 

der licut« gen. Burgoyne, or any part of it, may be ex- 

changed, the foregoing article to be void, as far as ſuch 

exchange. ſhall be made: —4. The army under leur, | 

gen. Burgoyne it to march to Maſſachuſetts Bay, by the 

eaſieſt, and moſt. expeditious, and convenient route; and 

to be quartered in, near, or as conyenient as poſſible. to 

Boſton, that the match of the troops may not be delayed 
when tranſports arrive to receive them: g. The troops 
to be ſupplied on the march, and during their being in 
quarters, with proviſions, by major gen. Gates 's orders, 
at the ſame rate df rations as the troops of his oẽ n 
army; and, if poſſihle, the officers horſes and cattle are 
to be ſupplied with forage at the uſual rates: 5. All 
officers to retain their carriages, bat - horſes and other 
cattle, and no baggage to be moleſted or ſearched; 
leut. gen. Burgoyne giving his honor, that there are no 
public ſtores contained therein. Major gen. Gates will 
of -courſe take the neceſſary meaſures for the due per- 
ſormance of this article: ſhould any carriages be wanted 
during the march; for. the tranſportation of officers bag, 
gage, they are, if; poſſible, to be ſupplied by the coune 
try at the uſual rates: 7. Upon the march, and during 

the time the army ſhall remain in. quarters, in the Maſſa» 

| chuſerts. Bay, the officers ate not, as far as citcumſtances 
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uud other | baggage from Canada, they are to be per- 7. 
mitted to do it in the- moſt cohvenient manner, and ne- 
ceſlary paſſports to be granted for that purpoſe:— 13. 
Theſe articles are to be mutually; figned and exchanged 
to-morrow morning at nine o'clock; and che troops un- 
der leut. gen: Burgoyne; are to march ot: of their in- 
trenchments at three o elock in the aſternoon. — 
. Saratoga, October 16; 1777. | = 
U 12 711-1 Horatio ee Meant. 
M To prevent any doubts that might ariſe — 
„Lea. Burgoyne's name not being mentioned in the above 
i. Wl treaty, major gen. Gates hereby declares, that he is un- 
derſtoodꝰ to be camprehended in 2 
R a Ir 
| Fwy: —— G 

eee of e tes 
turn home before the royal army had been brought to 
ſurrender. and ſo little their concern to be ſpectatom of 
the event. that ane of the Northampton regiments went 
off the: day beſore the flag came out from Burgoyne. 
Another regiment took itſelf away while che treaty was 
in agitation. Hut the fate of the army will conflum the 
ruth of what its commander wrote to lord George Ger- 
main, Auguſt the 20th, « The great bulk of the ewun- 
ry is undoubtedly: with the congreſs in principle and 
zeal,” When aſter the convention the officers went into 
the American camp, they were ſurpriſed ; and me of 
them ſaid. that af all che camps they had cer ſeen in 
e eee e 
and feht 
U 
n the time af the convention. aan. The 
Vor. 8. FY Britiſh 
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1. Britiſh conſiſted, according to him, of 10 officers pre- 
ſent—145 commiſſioned the ſtaff 26—fergeants and 
drummers 297 rank and file 2901 in all 33791 this 

added to the Germans, makes 5791. The American 
account, to ſhow what was the ſum total of the royal 
army acting in the northern department againſt the 
country, goes on to reckon, the ſick taken 928—the 
wounded 52 8—priſoners of war before the conyention 
400. -Aeſerters 300—loſt at Bennington 1220—killed, 
between the 17th of September to the 18th of October, 
600=—taken at Tyconderoga 413<killed in gen. Her- 
kimer's battle about 300—making-in all, 4689. Ac- 
cording to this way of reckoning; the royal force was 
10,480. It was probably full 10, ooo ſtrong, including 
Canadians and provincials, and excluſive. of Indians, 
drivers, ſuttlers, &c. Among the weer taken were 
ſix meinbers oſ parliament. 

.- The train of braſs artillery was 4 eee it 

tonſiſted of 2 twenty-four pounders—4 twelves — 20 
ſutes 6 threes 2 eight inch howitzers 5 five and a 
half royal dĩtto and 3 five and a half inch royal mortars 

Ein all, 42 pieces of ordnance. There were alſo 4647 

muſkets 600 dozen of eee eee 

caſes9 ſhells, &c. | 

 Burgoyne was ee ee of the army 
commanded by Gates at the time of the convention. 
The latter underſtood him, and was careful not to leſſen 
the return by ſuppreſſing a ſingie man. The continen- 

tals, all ranks included, were 9ogg; the militia 4129, 

in all 13, 2: but of the former, the fick and on fur- 

Hough Ty wins, * 8 
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them were at 4 conſiderable diſtance from the camp. 
We now enter upon the relation of the meaſures pur- 
ſued by the Britiſh below Albany. You have been told 
what were the ſentiments of gen. Putnam, on the gth, 
as to their ſailing up to within ſixteen miles of the Ame- 
rican camp, before removed from the neighbourhood of 
Still-water. ''Sir' H. Clinton however, inſtead of puſh- 
ing up the river, intruſted the buſineſs to Sir James Wal- 
lace and gen. Vaughan. The latter had under him 3600 
men. Sir James commanded a flying ſquadron of light 
frigates, accompanied with the neceſſary appendage of 
barges, batteaus and boars, for landing the troops, and 


all other movements. By the 13th they reached King- 


ſton alias Zlopus, 'a fige village, as you would call it; 
but on this ſide the Atlantic, a good town. Upon 
Vaughan's landing the troops, the Americans; being too 
weak'to make reſiſtance, abandoned their battery of three 
guns after ſpiking them. They leſt the rown immediately 
for their own ſafety, without firing from the houſes upon 
the Britiſh, * Vaughan however, was told that Burgoyne 
had actually ſurrendered “; and the town was doomed 
to the Bames. © The whole was reduced to aſhes; and not 
a houſe left ſtanding. The American gov; Clinton was 
a tame ſpectator of the barbarity, bur only' for want of 
a ſyfigient force to attack the enemy. This ſeemingly 
revengeful devaſtarioh, was productive of a pathetic'bur 


ſevere latter from gen. Gates on OA * 


eee 919% M.A 
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von, and who quitted Aſopus it 
ed me of theſe particulars, A 1783, at hi CAGE . 


county, New Jerſey, 
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of the” militia was continually varying; and many of m. 
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3777: toryd t gen. Vaughan. _ The latter with flood ride 
might haye reached Albany in four hours: there was no 
forge to have hindered. him. When he burnt Living. 
ſton's upper mills, had he proceeded to Albany and 
burnt the American ſtores, Gates, as. he himſelf has 
declared, muſt have recreated into Ne England. The 
royeliſts may juſtly remark upon the occalion-* Why 
8 delay was made of ſeyen days after Clinton had taken 
the forts we are ignorant of, The highland forts weng 
taken,the 6th of October; Aſopus was burnt the 1 3th; 
Burgoyne's convention was ſigned the 17th, There 
was no forge to oppaſe exen open boats on the river; 
why then did not the boats proceed immediately to Al- 
hany? Had Clinton gone forward, Burgoyne!s army had 
been ſaved. Putnam could not have croſſed to Albany. 
The army amuſed themſelves with burning Eſopus, and 
the houſes of individuals on the river” s bank.“ While 
che Britiſn were mancuvring in and about the North 
Rirer,. doing miſchief to individuals, without ſerving 
their own cauſe in the leaſt, gen. Gates had expreſs upon 
, expreſs, urging him to ſend down troops to oppoſe the 
enemy... Qu the 14th he wrote to. gov, Clinton—* I 
have ordered the commanding officer at Fort Schuyler 
to ſend Van Slusck's regiment without delay to Al- 
bany. - deſired brigadier general Ganſevoort o repair to 
that city, and take the command of all the op that 
may aſſemble. there—and haxe ſent down the two Ko- 


pus regicents, the Tryon county militia, and moſt of 


dhe militias of Albany county.” But he would nat weaken 
his hold of Burgoyne by any detachment of continental 
dom his Hen Amp, Or. of N ew Rog Vl, T he 
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New Vork ſtate militia, that repaired to the governor 0 1 


aft the inhabitants, did as nuch miſchief as the enemy, 

burning of Houſes and otlier buildings excepted. It is 
too much the caſe of all militia, that wheri they: march to 
the aſſiſtance of their countrymen againſt a common ᷑ne- 
my, they do the former a great deal of damage. The lax- 


neſs of their diſcipline, and their unreaſonable claims of 


indulgences from thoſe whom they are to protect, make 
them expenſive and diſagreeable gueſts. 

When the convention troops began their march to Bol. 
ton, the Americans lined the road and hill on each ſide. 
They expected to have met with mapy inſults while paſſing 


through the centre of them, ſuppoſed to de between i i and 


12,000} but to their great ſurpriſe, not even the lealt gel- 
ture was mide'vfe of by way of inſult. When they hall 


marched o on; Gates puſhed the army forward, with the ut- 
moſt expedition, to ſtop the cruel career of the Britiſh 


up the North River, Upon the approach, of the Ams- 
\ticans, Vaughan. and Wallace retired to New Tork. 


It will be ſome days, before the veſſel for France, wh 
the news of Burgoyne 3 fate, can fail: which admits bf 
my adding to the preſent letter, deſtined to go by 1980 
conveyance, ſome other matters proper for inſertion : 


The Rev. Mr. Duchẽ, formerly the chaplain of es. 


made an attempt, by writing, on the patriotiſm̃ of gen. 
Waſhington; nothing more need be ſaid of the tranſaction, 


than what the general has done, in a lettet of Oct. the 16th, - 
1% 10 Mr. Duche's ridiculous Wibet al perforinanye!] 


made a very ſhort reply by deſiring the bearet, Mrs. Fer- 


Salon of Graham. park, if ue ſhould hereafter by any aecl- 


dent meet with Mr. Dychs; to tefl hit, FſHSud or 


Some 
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4 Spme perſons in congreſs have been and are manceuy.. 


ring to get gen. Conway promoted, which occaſioned the 
commander in chief's writing the next day to a confiden&#!1 


friend I aſk why the youngeſt brigadier in the ſervice 
(for I believe Conway is ſo) ſhould be put over the heads of 
che eldeſt ? Tam aſſured they will not ſerve under him. I have 
been a ſlave tothe ſervice: I have undergone more than moſt 
men are aware of, to harmonize ſo many diſcordant parts; 
but it will be impoſſible for me to be of any further ſervice, 
i weh inſuperable difficulties are thrown in my way.” 
Before the laſt year's Maſſachuſetts general court ex- 


pired, they paſſed an act to fupport and enforce the re- 
gulating act, made in January, under the title of an act 


to prevent monopoly and oppreffion. By this new act, 
committees were veſted with moſt extraordinary powers, 
which,“ as the act ſays, * can only be juſtified in caſes 
wherein the very exiſtence of the community is depend- 
ing,” The vanity and folly however of regulating acts 
has been fo ſeen and felt, eee 
by the new general court, within theſe five days. 
Bo ſton and Marblehead have been under great diff 
culties for want of flour and Indian corn z and muſt 
have ſuffered much, had it not been for the flate'impor- 
rations. On the 15th of Auguſt there was not flour in 
the capital ſuffcient for the inhabitants longer than the 
"next day, except what belonged to the ſtate. The ſea- 
ports and neighbouring towns of this ſtate havę been 
"uſed to receive their ſupplies of flour moſtly by water, 
aud front the places now in che hands ol. che Britiſh ; 
bey are therefore. lable to be diſtreſſet by che opera- 


Bons of the war; W boppily'oxontpted Fon being 
de far ot it, Linc the evacuation of Boſton; 
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Newport, without gen. Waſhington's having ever been 
conſulted upon ir, or knowing from Whenee or vhm it 


Fginated. Gen. Spencer was ſtationed M Providence 
ind of courſe conducted it. The ſtates of Rhode IHhnd, 
Connetticut and Maffachuſerts furniſhed al moſt the HD 
of the troops.” The militia, who were called out Up 
the - occaſion, readily engaged in the ſervice; ſor they 
pere filled with the expectations of ſucceſs; - and tin 
hopes of plunder. Every thing went on well for ſore 
time, without the Britiſh troops knowing that prepara- 
tions were making ſor paſſing over to Rhode Iſtand, and 
attacking them. At length a half-witred fellow, with+ 
out ſeeing conſequences, of his own head carried o 
in his boat to tlic iſland; a Jew, whom he landed and 
who was to go 1 Newport, and the nerghbourhood, 
and procure all the intelligence he could, and chen £6 
return with his ãnſormation to gen. Spencer. The Jew 
went to the enemy and acquainted them with the expe- 
dition that va going forward. Upon this the Britiſh 
immediately tou proper meaſures for. their ſecurity. 


Maſſachuſetts; had his" orders hes tes 7 Our Mafia 


of executing,them with life and ſpirit, he neglected and 
dipbeyed them. His cohdutt &calioned a failure of 


the .cxpedition. .' Spencer's conteſt would live hind 


fo have attemptod carrying the and, after dis dinp- 


pointriene,: and wictt a frifallet body vf troops cha wre 
originally to have beep employed hut other ud nog 
conſent to eee mia 
3 * * e IO * 
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» — Is eonttibured greatly to, if if net titty 
: cauſed that weakneſs in the American force ftationed on 
the North River, which occaſioned the loſs of the forts 


- Montgomery and Clinton, | oY 
A long lager for Joftor Fog ges by the 
ſent opportunity. The writer mentions that 3 
| 2a and propoſes that there ſhould be an immediate 
acknowledgment of it, on the part of Great Britain, 

and an entering upon a commercial alliance with the 
United States, before any foreign power interferes; 
Numbers have been for ſome time diſſatisfied with the 
rench, becauſe of their not affording more ſpeedy, 
open, and important aſſiſtance, They flatter themſelves 
that the capture of  Burgoyne's army will produce a 

_ Change in the politics of France. An adoption of the 
above propoſal will be the beſt expedient for-over-reach- 
ing ber in any deſign of injuring our native country- 
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